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The Economic Outlook for 1947 


By EMERSON 


Director, Economic Research Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Asserting it appears boom conditions of 1946 will continue through 


this year, Dr. Schmidt cautions 


mass economic behavior cannot be predicted. Contends success of 
wartime price control is deceptive and decries adverse encomiums 


heaped upon business since V-J 


less government controls, less bungling, fewer strikes and more 
goods of superior quality, but without the country going 
tionary. Sees businessmen having heavy tasks ahead, with piece- 
meal adjustments and shortage of industrial capital in offing. 


About two weeks after V-J Day, when the most vocal govern- 
ment spokesmen in Washington were predicting collapse and mass 


unemploy- 
ment by 
Christmas and 
in the winter 
of 1945-46, I 
stated cau- 
tiously before 
the Senate Fi- 
nance Com- 
mittee “a 
great boom is 
pending.” 
(Hearings S. 
1274, p. 521.) 
Now it ap- 
pears that the 
boom will 
continue and 
expand 
eat through 1947. 

Yet prediction is hazardous: 
ns, of the leadire bank letters 

wt etnes a 2olt each De- 
cember underestimated ai. »m- 
ber 1945 the national income for 
1946 by 29%—a forecast worse 
than useless. Its forecasts of 
wholesale and retail prices were 
off by one-seventh and one- 


(Continued on page 164) 
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Dr. E. P. Schmidt 


*An address by Dr. Schmidt be- 
fore the Chicago Economic Club, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 8, 1947. 
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P, SCHMIDT* 


against over-optimism on ground 


Day. Concludes 1947 should see agreements, in lieu of treatment 


“reac- : : 
eral economic well-being. 











The Housing Problem 
—Its Cause and Cure 


By HAROLD J. KING 
Staff Member, Babson Institute of Business Administration* 


Dr. King refutes theory housing shortage arises from failure of living 
facilities to keep up with population. Ascribes shortage to increased 
demand for more ample living quarters because of 
higher incomes, and contends rent controls not only 
intensify this demand, but also impede new con- 





market value for use of their properties. 

Of the postwar eccnomic problems remain- 
ing; the most urgent, in the thinking of many | 
Americans, the housing dilemma, appears far 


and a half ago. The persistence of the “disease” 
casts doubt upon the validity of the remedies be- 
ing used. It is true that the housing problem 
may “solye itself” in time, either because of, or 
in spite of, the current emergency housing pro- 
grams of the government. Prompt solution, 
however, would seem dependent upon an ac- 
curate diagnosis of the trouble. 

A passive attitude, that the current housing difficulties besetting 
the nation, and the misery attendant thereto, were inevitable be- 


(Continued on page 144) 
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*Opinions expressed are the personal ones of the writer. 
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struction. Says landlords, because of their political 
weakness, are exploited and must accept less than 


from solution, although hostilities ceased a year | 


as regulated monopoly. 


©—and, no 


doubt, will— 
receive much 
consideration 
in connection 
with any fun- 
damental 
changes in la- 
bor relations 
policy. 

The closed- 
shop problem, 
of course, is 
not a recent + 5 anderson, Jr. 
or even a 
| modern one in its economic 
fundame tals; it is the age- 
old problem of monopoly in 
lthe economic system. The 
principle of the closed shop 
—exclusion of all except 
members of an organization 
from a labor market—was a 
basic feature of the medieval 


craft guilds; was found in 
colonial America; and has 
been favored by many labor 
organizations since adoption 
of the Constitution. 
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The Closed Shop—Its Economic 
Significance and Legal Status 


By THOMAS J. ANDERSON, JR. 
Associate Professor of Economics, New York University 


Professor Anderson maintains closed shop—representing age-old problem of economic monopoly, and 
additional source of union power—demands foremost public consideration. Holds either laissez-faire or 
proclosed shop policies are inimical to general welfare. Advocates complete prohibition of closed-shop 
Estimates effects on mobility of labor, wage 


differentials, wage-rate inflexibilities, employment, labor productivity, industry concentration, and gen- 


The problem of revising American public policy on labor relations is outstanding 
among those problems which are discernible at the moment for 1947. 


The closed-shop agreement is high on the list of leading union practices which should 











With the recent great in- 
crease in the number, member- 
ship, and power of American 
unions, however, their em- 
ployment of the closed shop 
as an additional source of 
power merits careful consid- 
eration. 


Closed Shop and Union Shop 


Before noting the preva- 
lence of the closed-shop prin- 
ciple in present-day employ- 
ment practice it is well to dis- 
tinguish the-closed shop from 
the union shop. As employed 
in the “Labor Information 
Bulletin” (March-April, 1946) 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the term 
“closed shop”’ is applied to ar- 
rangements under which the 
employer can hire only mem- 
bers of the union, who must 
remain members in good 

(Continued on page 146) 
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fore, has been 
rapidly going 
up during the 


and months. 
The value of 

the Franc in 

terms of in- 


chasing pow- 
er is decreas- 
ing, as indicated by the upward 
trend of prices and the high rates 
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“black market.” 

However, the French Govern- 
ment will very likely be able to 
defend the foreign exchange rate 
of the Franc for some time to 
come. There will probably be no | 
immediate 
France although, 
Franc crisis is not retrieved, a new 
reduction of the external 
rate will be inevitable in the long 


At present, France still owns | 
substantial 
gold, foreign currencies and se- 
curities abroad, which today may | 
amount to $1,500,000,000-$2,000,- | 
000,000 and can be used to defend 












the Franc. 
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French reserves abroad were es- 
ad 


By EGON KASKELINE 


Political economist cites efforts to bring about soundness by strictly supervising foreign commerce, in- 
creasing production, stopping tax evasion and reforming budget. Nevertheless budeet remains unbal- 
anced, state borrowing is increasing, and prices are rising sharply. 
there will be no franc devaluation immediately, a rew reduction of the external rate is ineviiable in 
the long run. 


Hence he concludes that although 


Once again France is in the grip of a serious financial crisis. Onc> again rumors that 


State i ee 2 
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weeks 
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thorities. 
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if the internal 
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| United States. 
been artificially stimulating their | 


exports in order to reduce con- 
siderably the deficit of their bal-| Franc is likely to continue. 
ance of trade. Other economic re- | 
internal pur- | lations with the outside world are | 
|also being controlled by the au- 


timated at more than $4,000,000,- 


the France will be devaluated in the near future are circulated insid2 and outside the| 

country. 
The French financial situation is critical as, in order to cover it- large budget deficit, the 

French - re 

borrowing 


| New Outside Credits Doubtful 


| Yet the French cannot hope to 
| receive new reconsiruction credits 


The French Govern-| from the outside world, if they 


especially 
They 


increasing |000 but at least 50% of the} 
amounts from | original assets were utilized to 
the Bank of | buy food, raw materials and | 
France. Cur- | equipment, 

rency circula- |ment is trying to use its remain- 
tion, there- ‘ing reserves abroad thriftily. The| 


French have obtained large for-| 
from the) 
have also 


| fail to take drastic measures to 
| balanee their budget and to halt 
inflation. The financial decisions 
taken by the new Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Leon Blum and 
adopted by the National Assembly 
| appear to be inadequate to attain 
| this objective. The crisis of the 


Franc’s Purchasing Power 
Decreasing 
In terms of internal purchasing 
(Continued on page 158) 
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| agement. 


Dr. Sakolski traces recent movement for “guaranteed annual wage” 
and points out its inadaptability to competitive industry. Cites 
views of Henry Ford, 2nd, Ira Mosher and Sir William Beverage, 
and notes efforts of NAM and others to substitute employment regu- 
larity as a means of steady employment. Holds attempts at wide- 
spread enforcement of guaranteed annual wage may lead to de- 
struction of private competitive enterprise, elimination of small 
business, and finally to statism. 


Since the CIO has dominated the labor scene, the tenet of the 
guaranteed annual wage has been 
recent months. 
despite its ap- 
¢ parent im- 
practicability 
in competitive 
it 
has been given 
serious 
consideration. 
Both Henry 
Ford, 2nd, and 
Ira Mosher of 
the National 
Association of 
Manufac- 
turers have 
lately discus- 
sed the prob- 
lem, and it has 
also found its way into official de- 


gradually gaining ground and in 





liberations of those who have been 

shaping ou) 

cies: Thus, 

dress befor 

at Detroit, 

Made The foi waiisg Sweewisawds ee 

garding this question (see “Chron- 

icle,” Sept. 19, 1946, p. 1454): 
“The idea of steady employment 

is sometimes discussed these days 

under the title “The Guaranteed 

Annual Wage.” In a great many 

ways this seems to me a poor 


| choice of words. It is misleading. 


It comes a little too close to being 
a political phony. It suggests that 
someone is in a position to guar- 
wage and is 
merely refusing to do so. I doubt 
very much whether the American 


| wage earner really believes that 
| anybody can guarantee security in 
| this world. What he really wants 


is steady employment at a fair 
rate of pay. 

“This normal human desire on 
the part of our employees for 
greater stability in their jobs is a 
challenge to mass production man- 
The production record 
during the first year of peace has 
turned the spotlight on some of 
the great difficulties to be over- 
come. We at Ford Motor Com- 


| pany are certainly not today in 
/any position to ‘guarantee an an- 
|nual wage.’ 


But progress toward 
(Continued on page 156) 
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too, sowed seeds of economic error which will rise to plague us in the 
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Economic Background 
Of 1947 Bond Market 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Professor of Banking, New York University 


Characterizing 1946 as “the year of locusts,” Dr. Rodgers cautions 
against expecting immediate elimination of business handicaps because 
of Republican victory. Holds first hurdle is to bring 
about wage stabilization and argues that high wage 
demands are not likely to be successful. 
unhealthy inventory situation in industry and a need 
for serious adjustments in present price structure. 
Holds prices cannot be figured on present costs, 
and that future of business will depend largely on 
government fiscal policy. Concludes, 1947 ought 
to be a good year “for those who can withstand a 
return to real competition.” 


Sees an 


In a very old book, which we call the Bible, 


So, in my 


will historians characterize the year 


Raymond Rodgers 


(Continued on page 166) 


“Address by Dr. Rodgers before Savings Bank Bond Men of the 
State of New York, New York City, Jan. 8, 1947. 








Price Control in the 
Securities Field 


NASD 5% yardstick a significant evil in the securities field. Profit 
motif ignored. Creates conflict between Main Street and Wall Street, 
which intelligent finance will oppose as detrimental to cause of 
capitalism. SEC opinion quoted. Trade custom and usage improp- 
erly changed by fiat of interpretation, Congressional opportunity 
to prevent control of spreads and profits. 


One of the significant evils in the securities field was 
created by the 5‘~ spread yardstick enunciated through the 
National Association of Securities Dealers as an interpre- 

tation... 
* his fiat on spreads which establishes an OPA in the 
securities business has encountered our constant opposition. 
Among other things, it completely ignores the profit 
motif in business and tends to establish a conflict of Main 
Street vis-a-vis Wall Street. 


Since it is axiomatic that the larger firms doing a vol- 
ume business can go in for smaller mark-ups, it seems absurd 
to:-hold the smaller firms to the same price standards. 
Both the SEC and the NASD contend that the 5% yard- 
stick does not attempt specifically to define what constitutes 
a fair spread or profit. 
We quote from the pertinent opinion of the Commission 
in the Matter of the Rules of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., dealing with the letters that estab- 


(Continued on page 168) 
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High Grade Public Utility and Industrial 
' PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad Street, New York 4 
Tel.: HAnover 2-4300 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel.: Andover 4690 


Teletype—NY 1-5 


Albany - Glens Falls ~ Schenectady - 


Boston ~ Worcester 


“= LICHTENSTEN 


AND COMPANY 








What do you expect— 
FRENCH POSTCARDS? 


If you don’t, send a self-addressed 
envelope without postage for one of 
our “Varga” glamour girl memo 
pads. 





— 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK | 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 


a 





Offerings Wanted 
All 
Title Company 
Mortgage Certificates 





GOLDWATER, FRANK & OGDEN 


39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


Member of 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
National Assn. of Security Dealers, Ino, 








Great American 
Industries 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


—*— 
J. F. Reilly & Co., tne. 
New York Chicago 








To Our Friends 
A Happy 
and Prosperous 
New Year 
Hinzoc & Co.iv 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
170 Broadway WoOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








Haytian Corporation 

Punta Alegre Sugar 

Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 











U. S. Sugar 
Commodore Hotel 
*Fidelity Electric Co. 
Class A Cemmon Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


*Prospectus on request 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 


WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 

















Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of St. Louis 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles 
Panama Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. (Atlanta) 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: Tetetypes: 
Bowling Green 9$-7400 NY 1-375 — NW 1-275i 


Macfadden 
Publications, Inc, 
6s, 1968 
| *Publiec National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co, 


* Analysis upon Request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.X. 


Telephone Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 
















































AGL UAL MAKKEIS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Abitibi Power 
Buckeye Steel Castings 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Diebold Inc.* 
District TheatresT 
Douglas Shoe* 
Expreso Aereo 
- General Machinery 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Higgins Inc. 
Hydraulic Press 
Lanova* 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Philip Carey 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Rockwell Mfg. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Upson Corp.* 
U. S. .Air Conditioning 
United Drill & Tool “B”’ 


Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
N. J. Worsted, New 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


Birmingham Elec. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Derby Gas & Elec. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Scranton Elec. 
Southwest Natural Gas 

Standard Gas Elec. 


tProspectus Upon Request 








*Bulletin or Circular upon request 
, Q 
WARD & C0. 
EST. 1926 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y¥. 1-1286-1287-1288 
Direct Wires To 
Phila., Chicago & Los Angeles 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d6élll Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 








Britain Favors 


Multilatera ism 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Dr. Einzig notes Sir Stafford Cripps’ pronouncements in favor of 


multilateral trade and contends 


this departure from former policy 


of bilateralism arises from accumulation in Britain of frozen con- 
tinental currencies. Says Britain has favorable trade balance with 
Continent, but needs dollar exchange, and is seeking a way to con- 
vert “soft” continental currencies into dollars. Foresees European 
trend toward multilateralism under British leadership. 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND.—On recent occasions, 


Cripps, President of the Board of 
in tavor of 
multilateral 
trade. This 
emphasis on 
the advantages 
of that system 
is certainly a 
new  depar- 
ture on the 
part of gov- 
ernment 
spokesmen. 
Until recently 
the official 
attitude was 
decidedly in 
favor of bi- 
lateraland re- 
gional trad- 
ing, and the British Government 
was expected to lead, at next 
year’s Geneva Trade Conference 
that school of thought which is 
opposed to multilateral trade. 
While under the Washington Loan 
Agreement Britain is committed 





Dr. Paul Ejinzig 


to the principle of non-discrimi- | 


nation, it was fully expected— 
even on the basis of the expe- 
rience of the recent London Trade 
Conference—that the British Gov- 
ernment would fight to the last to 
retain the right of quantitative 
discriminations leading to bi- 
lateralist trend in international 
trade. 

And now we are told by Sir 
Stafford Cripps that Britain’s sal- 
vation lies in a return to multi- 
lateralism. Even though he be- 
longs to the Free Trade wing of 
the government, he would not 
have made a statement indicating 
such a fundamental 
from the policy hitherto pursued, 
without the approval of the Cabi- 
net. 

The explanation lies probably 
in the fact that while Britain is 
accumulating frozen claims on the 
continent she is unable to receive 
dollars and other “hard” cur- 
rencies. The British export drive, 
though an outstanding success 
from a statistical point of view, 
has been therefore a failure from 
the point of view of Britain’s 
liquid external resources. The 
remedy would be, of course, the 
restoration of the convertibility 
of continental currencies, so that 
the proceeds of the British export 


departure | 


Sir Stafford 
Trade, pronounced himself strongly 


a@ — 


surpluses to the continent would 
be converted into dollars. 

Evidently, Sir Stafford Cripps 
advocates multilateralism not for 
British consumption but for con- 
tinental consumption. He might 
as well advocate fair weather, 
good health, prosperity and ever- 
lasting happiness for all. Every- 
body is in favor of all this, but 
they cannot be brought about by 
merely being in their favor. Nor 
can convertibility be brought 
about by merely deciding that 
|multilateralism is preferable to 
bilateralism. The gold reserves of 
'most continental countries are 
|down, and are drawn upon very 
|sparingly, to pay for indispens- 
lable imports which can only 
| come from “hard currency” coun- 
'tries, now that American direct 
‘aid is being cut down, and the 
| Export-Import Bank has almost 
exhausted its facilities. 

It is true, the International 
|Monetary Fund will begin its 
| operations in March 1947, and its 
| object is precisely to place hard 
currencies at the disposal of poor 
| countries in order to enable them 
|to play the multilateralist game 
|according to the rules. But no 
| exaggerated importance should be 
| attached to this factor in the sit- 
|uation. Although the total re- 
|sources of the Fund are substan- 
|tial, the quotas of the smaller 
| countries are not very impressive 
|;and in any case they cannot be 
|drawn upon at once. It seems 
|highly probable that the poor 
‘countries will reserve these quo- 
'tas, as they are reserving their 
_gold reserves, for purchases from 
“hard currency” countries. For 
one thing, the Fund charges usu- 
| rious interest on its facilities, and 
no government is likely to assume 
such costly commitments merely 
for the sake of converting Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ frozen balances 
into dollars. 


It is well to bear in mind that 
under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment member countries are under 
|no obligation to restore the con- 
| vertibility of their currencies till 
| 1952, and even then their obliga- 
_tion is not absolute. Britain, on 


(Continued on page 160) 














American Hardware 
Art Metals Construction 


**Grinnell Corp. 
Oxford Paper Com. & Pid. 


Buda Company **Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
*Crowell-Collier Pub. *Tennessee Gas & Trans: 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on Request 
**Research Item available on Request 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


105 West Adams St.. Chicago 
Teletype NY 1-672 














*District Theatres 


FIRST COLONY 
52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 








*Metal Forming Corp. 


*Prospectus Available 


*Hungerford Plastics 


*Dumont Electric 


CORPORATION 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 











BUSINESS BUZZ 











Commenting on rise in average 


years, prices 
have continu- 
ously risen. 
However, ac- 
cording to the 
“Bond Buy- 
er’s” Index of 
Municipal 
Prices, from 
April of 1946 
until the mid- 
dle of De- 
cember, 
averages de- 
clined show- 
ing increased 
returns from 
a 1.29% yield, 
the highest average of all times, to 
1.91% basis. For a 20-year matur- 


ity of a 4% bond this meant about 
a 13-point decline or $130 per 
bond. 

The year started with an aver- 
age yield of 1.42 and closed at a 
1.90 return. During the declining 





Louis S. Lebenthal 





*Hoving Corp. 
*Capital Records 
Aeronca Aircraft 

U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y..Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 




















The Past Year in Municipals 


By LOUIS S. LEBENTHAL 
Senior Partner, Lebenthal & Co. 








‘“‘Now I Hope You’re Satisfied, J. C.—You and Your *——*——* 
Oil Can!’’ 


yield of municipal bonds from 


1.29% to 1.91% from April to December, Mr. Lebenthal points out 
that in view of large amount of investment funds available market 
in municipals has overdiscounted increase in their supply as well 
as expected tax reductions. Predicts passage of Boren Bill and 
notes not a single municipal bond default in 1946. 

A review of the year 1946 in Municipal Bonds is important when 


prices are compared with that of previous years. For the greatest 
part, in recent # 





price | 





market, which was gradual, the 
dealers were reluctant to buy 
bonds or sell to their clients. For 
at no point, until the $46,000,000 
issue of Pennsylvania Turnpikes 
was successfully distributed, did 
the market stabilize and did it 
appear that the decline had 
reached its bottom. During the 
middle of December, the course 
for future prices had been more 
clearly charted and we found de- 
mand resulting in increased prices. 

From a United States depart- 
ment survey it was found that the 
various states were contemplating 
soldiers’ bonus issues which would 
result in about $1.1 billion of 
bonds within the next five years. 
The survey showed that future 
municipal improvements, large 
and small, will amount to less 
than $4,500,000,000 of public works 
and consequently the issuance of 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Di-Noc Co. 
Virginia Dare Stores 
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Industries 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N. ¥.6 Digby 4-287¢6 
Teletype NY 1-1942 
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Washington... 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital _ 






And You 














During opening days, Congress has shaped up about as expected. 


Major exception was drafting of Texas Democrat Rayburn, last 


Congress Speaker, as Democratic 


leader in the House. That will 


strengthen but at the same time will make more honest, more con- 
structive, more productive the critical opposition to Republican oper- 
ations stemming normally from Democrats as a minority party. 


Rayburn is a politician of proven® 


ability, but he’s likewise a patriot. 
Democrats will follow him more 
happily than Massachusetts’ Mc- 
Cormack, originally slated for 
Rayburn’s job. 


Republican organization of 
Congress left anticipated scar 
tissues. Presidential ambitions 
for 1948 were involved, still are. 
Through the session, Republican 
reforms will be pinned down by 
= of White House hope- 

uls, 


In the Senate, early showdown 
between Ohio Republican Taft 
and Maine Republican White is 
scheduled. Taft wants to be Presi- 
dent, as head of the Steering Com- 
mittee is trying to promote his 
candidacy by publicly bossing 
Senate Republicans. That public 
job nominally belongs to Repub- 
lican Floor Leader White. Quiet, 








colorless, but competent and ex- 
perienced, Mr. White won’t be 


content long to function as Taft’s 
shadow. 
eo * % 

Big question is whether from 
this hodgepodge of GOP political 
ingredients will emerge a Re- 
publican adroit enough to force 
the sublimation of personal 
ambitions to party harmony and 
national welfare. Best bet is— 
No. 


4 2% a 


The usual batch of cockeyed 
bills have been conceived and 
dropped into the Senate and 
House hoppers. Of every hundred, 
99 are worth no consideration. 
They can be scratched off as polit- 
ical dandruff. It will be many 
days, maybe weeks, before pro- 
posed legislation which really has 
any chance of enactment gets con- 
sideration. And you can mark 
down that most measures finally 
reaching a vote will bear the 
names of Republican authors. 

(Continued on page 167) 





Unionism—Enemy of 
Labor! 


By LEONARD BLOCK 


Drug manufacturer declares that 


unionism has exploited rank and 


file of working people. States union successes in raising wages 
have not raised aggregate pay, but only distribution thereof—to the 
detriment of the unorganized. As cures for such inequalities he 
proposes: (1) elimination of pressure exploitation by well organ- 
ized unions; and (2) establishment of a sound wage policy univer- 
sally applicable to all working people. 


The strikebreaking practices employed in the early coal strikes 
and the malpractices of a few big employers in less distant years, 


nurtured an © 


opinion in the 
public mind 
that is diffi- 
cult, even in 
these days of 
paralyzing in- 
dustrial strife, 
to change or 
remove. 
Virtually 
everyone — 
even among 
the iron- 
jawed _ re- 
actionaries — 
“believes” in 
unionism “in 
principle’’; 
admits collective bargaining, with 
union leaders on one side and 
management on the other, is a 
proper and democratic procedure. 


This belief is wrong. It is a 
conception that has been colored 


by emphasis on local issues, activ- 
ated by man’s instinct to “take 
sides” in a battle. Because there 
are more little people in the world 





Leonard Block 





than there are chiefs or barons of 
management, more “opinion” has 
adhered to the side of the unions. 
But unionism, as it operates to- 
day is unfair to labor! It results 
in a bad economy that is bad for 
the people and bad for the coun- 
try as.a whole. Its victories do 
not result in the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 


Unionism the Exploiter 


Unionism has built a second 
exploiting class whose pressures 
result in inequities and discrimi- 
nations at the expense of the rank 
and file of working people in gen- 
eral. 


This reasoning is not the result 
of ire at the records of racketeer- 
ing in some unions; nor is it in- 
spired by impatience and disgust 
with undemocratic and coercive 
practices in others. The indict- 
ment includes all unions — even 
the “good” conservatives like the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
Typographical organizations. And 


(Continued on page 172) 


scarcely be considered a mere item of “unfinished business” left by 
the departing Mr. Byrnes. 
the resigning Secretary to President Truman—the coming attempt 
to determine the future of Germany will constitute the actual Peace 
Conference applicable to World War Il. If the world is to have any 
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F. BLEIBTREU & CO., Inc. 


BROKERS — DEALERS 





Foreign Securities 
Domestic Unlisted Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Gold — Silver — Platinum 





79 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥.} 








i Telephone HAnover 2-8681 





| 165 Broadway, New York 
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Observations .... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


BYRNES’ LEGACY TO MARSHALL 
Germany—Pawn in Intra-Allied Struggle 
The Moscew Conference, taking place two months hence, can 




















Likely to last two years—as forecast by 


semblance of genuine peace, there must be real 
agreement there, in lieu of the previous settle- 
ments reached regarding other European and 
Asiatic areas, which have constituted nothing 
more than the “best deals attainable.” 

Even so, it must be realized that the Moscow 
proceedings will not follow the traditional tech- 
nique of Peace conferences, where the victors 
settle with the vanquished enemies; but the cli- 
mactic airing of the German situation will ratner 
represent an attempt of the victorious Allies to 
adjust their own “within-the-family” struggle 
for power. 

The immediate difficulty lies in the effort to 
reconcile the*undertakings of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, signed Aug. 2, 1945, with the present politi- 
cal and economic exigencies facing the Big 
Powers, The tightrope which the signatories there 
made for the United Nations to traverse, on the 
one hand attempts to safeguard future peace against Germany’s ever 
being in a position to attack her neighbors, necessitating destruction 
of her war potential. On the other hand, other measures were insti- 
tuted for preventing her destruction or dismemberment, because of 
the need for an economy recovered sufficiently to feed, clothe and 
house an efficiently-working people (albeit below the living standards 
of other western and central European countries). By way of further 
compromise, Potsdam also provided that Germany make reparations 
through surrender of existing goods and equipment, and of credits 
abroad, although payments lasting over a long period were barred. 


This program of course reflects an age-old dilemma, namely: 
to forestall the danger of warmaking, and at the same time avoid eco- 
nomic paralysis resulting in extreme poverty and civil disorder. 
Thus, as the year-end report of the Colmer Committee (House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy) very clearly points out, the “‘ob- 
jective in administering the economic affairs of Germany is to make 
that country self-sustaining, without at the same time permitting it 
to threaten the peace of the world.” We are becoming increasingly 
conscious of our material self-interest in stimulating Germany’s re- 
naissance, to lighten the huge relief burden on American taxpayers— 
estimated at $200,000,000 per annum in the U. S. zone, plus a com- 
parable sum loaned by us for relief purposes in the British and 
French zones. 


War-making proclivities theoretically could be effectively con- 
trolled by institution by the Allied countries of a system of direct in- 
spection and by continuing control of imports of strategic materials; 
but it would be only a matter of time until these steps, which 
theoretically could effectively prevent the German war machine from 
rising again, would become inoperative because of the psychological 
factor of the victors’ “war-weariness.” 


A. Wilfred May 


Intra-Allied Diplomacy 


Another obstruction preventing such a continuing safeguard is 
the intra-Allied status. For, as will be epitomized by the Moscow 


(Continued on page 170) 





COMMONS 
Arkansas-Missouri Power* Northern New England 
Dallas Railway & Terminal* — Pub. Serv. of New Hampshire* 
lowa Public Service Republic Natural Gas 
Michigan Public Service Rockland Light & Power 
No. Indiana Public Service Sioux City Gas & Light* 
Southwestern Public Service 
PREFERREDS 
Eastern Gas & Fuel 6% Queens Borough Gas & Elec. 
New England Public Service All Issues 


*Prospectus available to Dealers and Bankers only 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 









CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Abitibi Power & Paper 5s, 1965 
Brown Company 5s, 1959 
Mexican Lt. & Power 5s, 1950 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. 
5lfs, 1957 





HART SMITH & CO. 


62 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0080 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








American: insulator 
San Carlos Milling 
Albert Pick 
Carbon Monoxide Eliminator 


American Beverage 
Preferred 





PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 








Specialists in 
Domeceiic, Canadian 
and Philippine 
Mining Issues 
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MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 


62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 


Branch. Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 








Trading MarketsIn 


All American Aviation 
Birmingham Etec., Com. 
Central States Elec. (Va) 

Christiana Securities 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 


Laid, Bissell & Meeds 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 














We maintain active trading 
markets in the following: 


Great American Industries 
Willys-Overland, Pfd. 
Dumont Laboratories 
Pantasote Co. 


am yy ae 


H. I. BAKER & CO., Inc. 


40 Wall Street WHitehall 3-9590 
Members of Nat’l Securities Dealers Assn. 























Dravo Corp. 
American Maize Prod. Co. 


Common 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 





if Established 1888 











FREDERIC H; HATCH & CO., INC. 


MEMBERS. N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 

















WE ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF 


GOULET & STEIN 


27 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Tel.: HAnover 2-7768 Tele.: NY 1-1055 
TO TRANSACT A GENERAL 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
BUSINESS 





IRVING STEIN 
Formerly with. -* 
L. D. Sherman & Ca 
> “A 


Wm. F. GOULET 





63 Wall Street, New York 5, N: Y. Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
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BALTIMORE 













Baltimore Transit Co. 
All Issues 


Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Monumental Radio 

National Sash Weight 


Preferred 











STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 


Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone REctor 2-3327 


BOSTON 






















Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 
Dwight Manufacturing Co. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Parker Appliance Co. 
Purolator Products 
Saco Lowell Shops 
Warren Brothers Class ‘‘C”’ 


Inquiries Invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








Sullivan Joins Staff of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Robert J, Sullivan has joined 
the public relations staff of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 1 
Wall Street, New York City. Mr. 
Sullivan for ten years was. with 
the financial department of United 
Press. 


48 Years in “Street” 

H. S. Smith, partner in Minsch, 
Monell & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, is celebrat- 
ing 48 years in Wall Street. 








PHILADELPHIA 





International Detrola 
Gruen Watch Co. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 

Also Member of 
New York Curb Exchange 


1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WuHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 
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Boston & Maine RR. 
Prior Preferred 








Circular on Request 


Walter J. Connolly & Co., Inc. 


24 Federal Street, Boston 10 

















Tel. Hubbard 3790 Tele. BS 128 
DES MOINES 
SS | 





WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & 


Light Co. 


3.30% Preferred Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
D MOINES 9, IOWA 


Bell Tele. DM 184 


- JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Foremost Dairies, Inc. 


Common & Preferred 


‘Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. 


Common & Preferred 


—*k— 


lyde C. Pierce Corporation 


florida Municipal & Corporate Securities 
Barnett Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Jacksonville 1, Florida 
Long Distance 47 Teletype JK 181 
Branch—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
>_> - ——e—o—__o—__o—__o— 


LOUISVILLE 


Grinnell Corp. 


American Meter Co. 


Inquiries Invited 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


PEnnypacker 5-8200 PH 30 


Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








American Box Board 
Botany Worsted Mills 
Empire Southern Gas 
Empire Steel 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Company 
Wawaset Sec. Co. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 


Danish Tax Specialists 
To Negotiate Treaties 


Will seek elimination of double 
taxation, and prevention of tax 
evasion. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8 (special 
to the “Chronicle”’).—A delega- 
tion of Danish tax specialists is 
expected to visit Washington at 
an early date to conduct negotia- 
tions looking to the conclusion of 
treaties between the United States 
and Denmark for the avoidance 
of double taxation and for ad- 
ministrative cooperation in pre- 
vention of tax evasion with re- 
spect to income taxes and to taxes 
on estates of deceased persons. 

In preparation for the negotia- 
tions, the American delegation 
will welcome conferences with in- 
terested parties or statements and 
suggestions from them concerning 
problems in tax relations with 
Denmark. Communications in this 
connection should be addressed to 
Mr. Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Weil & Co., Inc. Has 
Opened in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Weil & 
Company, Inc. has opened offices 
at 830 Union Street, to engage in 
the securities business. 


Officers of the firm are Walter 
H. Weil, President; Walter H. 
Weil, Jr., Evangel N. Anagnosti, 
and Travis T, Hailey, Vice-Presi- 
dents; and J. Thomas Whalen, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Messrs. Weil were previously 
partners in Kohlmeyer, Newbur- 
ger & Co. and Weil & Co. Other 
oy were associated with Weil 

oO. 
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expenses, to reduce taxes and 


Task of the New Congress 


By HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR.* 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


House Speaker, calling attention to impeded production from 
strikes, industrial disagreements, raw materials scarcity, and gov- 
ernment controls, points out task before new Congréss is to restore 
competitive enterprise, to balance budget by cutting government 


to eliminate Communistic and 


Fascist elements from Federal positions. Says people should stip- 
port government, and not government people, and insists on 
dominance of Congress in shaping national policies. Asserts that 
with patience and cooperation we can achieve prosperity and 
security greater than ever known before. 


In assuming the duties of Speaker of this House of Represen- 
tatives, I am deeply grateful to my colleagues for having bestowed 





could fail to 
be deeply 
touched by the 
great honor 
and privilege 
of being the 
Speaker of 
this historic 
and august 
body. No man 
could fail to 
have a deep 
sense of re- 
sponsibility in 
assuming the 
duties of the Speakership because 
of the tremendous problems which 
beset our country and our times. 

I pay tribute to the honorable 
gentleman from Texas whom I 
succeed to the Chair, and who has 
so generously presented me to the 
House. 


Hon. J. W. Martin, Jr. 





*Address of Speaker Martin at 
the opening of the 80th Congress, 
Jan. 3, 1947. 





tions. 


squarely in the mouth.” 


Something blue—The taxpayer. 


inently in a number of fields. 
Annual money grants-in-aid to 
the states began in 1887 when the 
Hatch Act authorized a lump sum 
of $15,000 to each state to estab- 
lish an agricultural experiment 
station in connection with land 
grant colleges. Aids were later 
given for other purposes, and the 
amounts paid out increased. In 
1915, Federal aid was $5.4 million; 
but by 1937 it amounted to more 
than a hundred times as much; and 





this signal? 
honor upon 
me, 

No man 





The traditional wedding-dress inventory of the 
bride might be used to describe some of the 
honeymoon issues facing the new Congress: 

Something old—Federal aid to the states. 

Something new—The variable grant. 

Something -borrowed—The public debt. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Colleagues, the 80th Congress 
comes into existence in a time 
when most of ‘the world lies 
crushed, broken and in waste, 
from the ravages of the most ter- 
rible war mankind has ever ex- 
perienced. 


Orderly government has, to a 
great extent, lost control in many 
countries. 


Millions of men and women— 
and little children—are. still dis- 
placed far from their native 
homes; they are still hungry; they 
are still dazed by the enormity of 
the horrible disaster which has 
wrecked their lives, laid waste 
their native lands, left them with- 
out homes and, in many cases, 
bereft of loved ones. 


Those millions of war stricken 
peoples turn to the beacon of free- 
dom and security which, thank 
God, still burns brightly in the 
United States of America—send- 
ing its gleam of hope to the far- 
thermost points of the world. If 
the torch of freedom and prog- 


(Continued on page 159) 


W a in ‘ Ho 7 
The Question Before the House 
By JO BINGHAM 
Writer reviews “development of ‘Federal grants to states and criticizes 
policy of varying such grants in accordance with state individual needs. 
Contends basic principle adopted in extending grants 
is in contradiction to statutory provisions, and Fed- 
eral aid is becoming an encroachment on state func- 
Concludes some other and more reliable 
method of allocation must be found, since, as it 
now stands, the “variable grant” formula “is an 
administrative gift horse which needs to be looked 








Jo Bingham 


Although balancing the budget, reducing the debt 

and cutting the tax burden are popular, major items on the agenda, 
Federal aid is a hardy perennial and will not fail to show up prom- 
o— 





a peak of $815 million wasreachedin 
1943: the estimate for 1947 is over 
a billion. For several years it has 
been a three-quarter billion dollar 
business involving aids to such 
state functions as highway con- 
struction, protection of natural re- 
sources, vocational education and 
rehabilitation, employment serv- 
ices, health and welfare services; 
and public assistance. The last 
(Continued on page 169) 
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The Republican Party Program 


By HON. ROBERT A. TAFT* 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Asserting main issue in recent election was restoration of free- 
dom and reduction of interference with family life and business 
by government bureaus and autocratic labor leaders, Republican 
Party leader outlines immediate program as: (1) completion of 
transition from war to peace; (2) modify control so as to release 
productive energies of industry, labor and agriculture; (3) put- 


ting the government on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Says first task is 


ending controls and elimination of powers of many administrative 
boards and revising New Deal laws, particularly those relating to 


labor. 
in program. 


Says labor legislation vetoed by President will be included 


The organization of the Senate was blocked today by a fili- 
buster conducted by a few Southern Senators against the swearing 


Iy-elected 
Senators. 
They took this 
action because 
the Senate re- 
fused to seat 
at this time 
Senator Bilbo 
of Mississippi 
whois charged 
by the Mead 
War Investi- 
gating Com- 
mittee with 
“improperly 
using his high 
aotfice as 
United States 
Senator for his personal gain in 





Robert A. Taft 





*A radio address by Senator 
Taft over the National Broadcast- 


in of 35 new- @— 





ing Network, Jan. 3, 1947. 





his dealings with war contrac- 
tors.” The Republicans and a 
number of Democrats, constituting 
about two-thirds of the holdover 
Senators, took the position that 
Senator Bilbo should be required 
to step aside temporarily until the 
Senate was organized and the 
President delivered his message 
on the State of the Union. The 
filibustering Senators insisted that 
the Senate should not be organ- 


ized at all unless Senator Bilbo|§ 


was first sworn in. 
Bilbo’s supporters may recede 
from this’ position tomorrow. 
Otherwise it will probably be nec- 
essary to hold the Senate in con- 
tinuous session until organization 
is effected. 

It can only be said that such a 
clear abuse of filibuster power 


(Continued on page 150) 


I hope that 





Neither Labor nor Capital Should 
Endanger Stability: Dewey 


New York Governor, in second inaugural address, asserts a fair 
balance between rights of all should be maintaimed. Stresses dig- 
nity and security of individual and holds we have essentials for 
continued economic progress. Depleres internal quarrelling and 
“‘bungling,” and calls for vigorous, courageous and farseeing meas- 
ures to secure international security. without surrendering a vital 


part of sovereignty. 


: Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in his second inaugural address, de- 
livered at Albany on Jan. 1, called attention to “the great dilemma 


of our modern 
industrial so- 
ciety” which 
is ‘*‘the 
achievement 
of security 
without giv- 
ing up essen- 
tial freedoms.” 
He counselled 





a middle 
course which 
would allow 
neither labor 


nor capital to 
endanger eco- 
nomic stabil- 
ity. In inter- 
national rela- 





Th omnes & Dewey 


tions, where ‘“‘the question is how | 


ean each nation be secure against 
an attack in an atomic age with- 
out surrendering a vital part of its 
sovereignty,” he asserted “we can 
and will find a way to have both 
freedom and security.” 


Fhe text of the address follows: 


Today we pledge anew our loy- 
alty to the Constitutions of our 
State and Nation, and we take up 
the opportunities and burdens of 
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a new term. Your State admini- 
stration has submitted itself to the 
decision of the people and it has 
been given-.a new mandate for 
good government. We pledge our- 
selves anew to maintain and ad- 
vance the dignity of the individ- 
ual and the right of every citi- 
zen of our State freely to pursue 
his own road to happiness with 
the full support of his government 
in the active preservation of his 
liberties. 

When we met in this Chamber 
four years ago all of the institu- 
tions we represent were under the 
heaviest challenge of our history. 
Your new State administration 
was then dedicated to the task of 
turning all of the energies of our 
people to the winning. of the war 
and I believe it can be said that 
the people of our State did their 
full share and more in the win- 
ning of that mighty struggle.. 

(Continued on page 157) 





Roosevelt's New Deal Revealed as Biggest 
Market Manipulator in History 


Roosevelt directed Morgenthau to buy 25 million bushels of wheat to “squeeze the life out of the | 
shorts and put the price up,” former Treasury Sec retary’s diary discloses. Gold price fixed daily at 
bedside breakfasts by lucky number system. “Roaring” President called Montague Norman “Old Pink 


Whiskers,” and Dean Acheson “Lightweight.” 


“Inside” details of one of the most amazing periods in the world’s entire financial 
history is contained in the personal diary of the New Deal’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Minutiae of the Roosevelt-Morgenthau gold-buying program, of 
their monetary “philosophy” of the earl 
and of¢ 


of the grain market, 
the late President’s appraisal of 
key associates, are revealed in 
currently-disclosed excerpts from 
the former Secretary’s personally 
kept record of the epochal and 
turbulent days of the early-New 
Deal. 





H. Morgenthau, Jr. President Roosevelt 


Particularly significant light is 
thrown on the Administration’s at- 
tempts to alter the low level of 
1933 prices, motivated particularly 
by Mr. Roosevelt's fear of the 
“danger of bankruptcy” for Amer- 
ican agriculture. 


F.D.R.’s Quarterback Technique 


As Mr. Morgenthau saw it, the 
President was fighting the battle 
for higher prices on many fronts, 
with a technique that was defi- 
nitely experimental. For example 
in April, 1933 the Chief Executive 
compared himself to the quarter- 
back of a football team. He knew 
what the next play was going to 
be, but the play after that de- 
pended on whether the play in 
motion would gain 10 yards or 
be thrown for a loss. He wanted to 
make a touchdown as far as com- 
moditv prices went. 


The early “plays” of the Admin- 
istration were successful, in Mr. 
Morgenthau’s opinion. Prices rose 
sharply. Farm prices, especially, 
soared. By July 18, 1933, ‘‘bulls” 
who didn’t know the difference 
between wheat and rye, had bid 
wheat up over a six-month period 
from a low of 45 cents a bushel to 
$1.24. Other farm products fol- 
lowed the jump. 


But the rise was purely specu- 
lative. Before the farmer could 
harvest his crop, the bottom again 
dropped out of the market. Be- 
tween the market peak on July 18 
and the beginning of October, 
wheat drifted down from $1.24 to 
$.90. Then the downward trend 
gained momentum, and the price 
fell in 12 days to a low of under 
70 cents. 


A Sick Wheat-Bull 





Mr. Roosevelt had discussed 
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strategy with Mr. Morgenthau, 
whom he had appointed as Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. Mr. Morgenthau’s organ- 
ization was carrying through a 
vast mortgage refinancing opera- 
tion, and it succeeded in helping 
many farmers to hold on to their 
land. But it was feared that the 
refinancing would break down 


under the impact of continuing de- 


clining prices. On the night of Oct. 
16, Mr. Roosevelt called Mr. Mor- 
genthau at his home. “We have 
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got to do something about the 
price of wheat.” 

Morgenthau got Hopkins’ O.K. 
late that night, and the next 
morning arranged to buy wheat 
through the National Grain Corp. 
He first bought a million bushels 
at between 72 and 74 cents. Im- 
mediately he bid for another mil- 
lion at 74%, trying to support the 
price at that level. The market 
plunged through this stop order 
and the price flopped back to 6%, 


Continued on page 171) 
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Public Utility Securities 






Western Union has encountered a series of difficulties in the 
past two or three years. First it gave rather generous tesms to 
Postal Telegraph security holders in order to effect a merger, and 
in connection with the merger became saddled with a Washington 
proviso that it could not “fire” any employees for some time. 

Later the company tried to do a bond refunding job, but ran into 
opposition from the Public Serv-@ 
ice Commission at Albany. The | financially. 

ommission ferreted into the com-' portant teletype system of leased 
pany’s past record and discovered | wires which permits two commer- 
at back in the 1929 period it cial customers in different cities to 
ad used some of its funds in the; “talk” by using a typewriter at 
all money market; and, appar-jeach end of the line, payment 
ently discouraged by this turn of| being based on the length of time 
affairs, the company deferred or| used for this paper conversation. 
abandoned its refunding plan. While transmission is slower than 
Later, the company announced a| Py Morse code, some time is saved 
highly ambitious program for by using shortened spelling, omit- 
ilding a series of radio trans-|ting words, etc. This method is 
mission towers throughout the| Very convenient for brokers or 
puntry, in order to send all its others who are working on a secur- 
messages over the air and save an|ity sale or a deal and want to com- 
estimated $20,000,000 a year. This Pare notes or make terms; a writ- 
puld permit ‘scrapping all the ten record is available at both ends. 
present system of poles and wires, The Bell System also competes 
d would facilitate the sending of|directly with Western Union 
facsimile messages, thus avoiding|through its long distance tele- 
transmission errors and problems.|phone lines. Higher telegraph 
But this program would cost an| rates will be in competition with 
estimated $75,000,000 and while a|sreatly reduced rates for long dis- 
beginning could be made with| tance telephone tolls. On July 1, 
nds on hand, some financing | 1945, the maximum rate for any 
Id eventually be required.|three- minute  station-to-station 
de the company was faced with| States was reduced from $4 to 
stantial labor demands which | $2.50, and substantial further re- 
sulted in a disastrous and ilJ-|ductions were subsequently made. 
mpered strike. The company Western Union’s revenues have 
ntually settled the strike, pos-| steadily lost ground in relation to 
ibly with an understanding that| national! income and in relation to 
fashington would come to its aid.| telephone revenues over the last 
in appeal to the Federal Com-/}20 years. Under these conditions, 
unications Commission for in-|it is quite possible that Western 
eased rates resulted in the tem-| Union may encounter a continuing 
wary grant of a 10% increase|decline in gross revenues. This 
summer. would involve the problem of re- 
But the company was again|@ucing labor costs correspond- 
ed with new wage demands, to|ingly, which is difficult under 
ich it again had to capitulate, | Present conditions. 
nd as a result the President esti- However, the company is stead- 
ated that the company would{ily continuing its research pro- 
lose the year with a loss of about] gram and may eventually be able 
12,000,000. Accordingly, he ap-|to circumvent high labor costs. 
pealed for another rate increase of |There has been some suggestion 
5%, and the FCC late in De-|that the RFC might later advance 
mber granted a permanent 20%/a loan to build the radio towers. 
e increase — supplanting the|The company had over $25,000,000 
lier 10% increase. It was esti-|net working capital at the end of 
ated on the basis of current} 1945 and probably retained about 
pnthly figures that the 20% in-|half of this (possibly more due to 
ease might allow the company to|depreciation charges) in 1946. 
preak even. Hence the outlook may not be as 
Western Union’s basic difficul-| unfavorable as seems indicated by 
ies are (1) the cyclical nature of|the above recital of the company’s 
he telegraph business (in bad;troubles. Certainly the present 
ears such as 1938 the company | price for the Class A stock appears 
goes into the red because it can’t; to indicate that the investing pub- 
duce its overhead fast enough),! lic still has confidence in the com- 
and (2) competition with the Bell|pany’s ability to recover some 
System, which is far stronger earning power. 
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President’s Economic Report 


In first special message under “Full Employment Act,” Chief Execu- 
tive urges lower consumer goods’ prices, greater production, and 
further wage increases where needed to offset higher living costs. 
Wants continuation of rent controls and present taxes; increase 
in social security benefits; and legislation to outlaw jurisdictional 


strikes and “unjustified” secondary boycotts. 


Offers long range 


program of training workers for jobs; preventing discrimination 
in employment; maintaining farm incomes; and aid to states for 
public works, health and education projects. 


President Harry S. Truman, in the first Economic Report to 
Congress, required under the terms of the so-called “Full Employ- 


ment Act” of 
1946, recom- 
mends as the 
main immedi- 
ate objectives: 
the main- 
tenance of 
high level of 
employment; 
a gradual 
lowering of 
consumer 
goods’ prices; 
an end of un- 
justified wage 
demands and 
an increase in 
industrial pro- 
duction. He 


asked for continuation of rent 
controls as well as the present 
high level of income taxes and 
excises, and a further expansion 
of social security benefits. As in 
his message on the state of the 
Union, he advocated legislation 
outlawing jurisdictional disputes 
and unjustified secondary boy- 


cotts. 


Reviewing present 
conditions the President reported 
that employment is at a high level 
and that about ten million more 
are employed today than in 1940, 
while production 
above the 1939 level and only 15% 
below wartime peak. In order to 
keep up this record peacetime 
production, the message stressed 
the need for keeping consumer 
goods’ prices down and increasing 
earnings. 
pointing out that business as a 
whole is operating profitably, the 
report admitted that this is not 
participated in by all concerns 
and that “the business dollar as 
well as the consumer dollar has 
been diminished by the price 


labor’s real 


rise.” 


Future Prospects 


As to future prospects, 
President divided his report into 
four sections relating respectively 
to consumer buying, business buy- 
ing, foreign buying and Federal 
and State, together with munici- 
pal buying. He estimated that 
current national production of 
around $200 billions could be ab- 
sorbed in the immediate future, 
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penditures. 


able” 


President Truman 


war period.” 


surveys 
American families 


than $500 of savings. 


economic 


is about 50% 


Though 


serious labor disputes. 
However, 


decline, 


prospérous future. 
the 





Arthur Brooks Simkins. 





despite the decline in Federal] ex- 


The American people’s “dispos- 
income after taxes, 
President stated, was about $145,- 
000,000,000 in 1946. This repre- 
sents. a per capita average of 
$1,026, an increase from the pre- 
war per capita income of $497. 
On this basis, the President con- 
cludes, the average per capita in- 
come rose considerably more than 
prices and that “this means that 
the average per capita real pur- 
chasing power in 1946 was sub- 
stantially greater than in the pre- 


the 


He warned, however, that con- 
sumer savings have declined from 
the high level of the war but are 
still above prewar levels. Recent 
indicate that 24% 
are without 
savings, and that 29% have less 


cf 


The report states that business 
investment in plants and equip- 
ment during last year increased to 
$15 billions, or more than twice 
the amount of 1939. Inventories 
have increased to about $33,000,- 
000,000 and commercial and resi- 
dential construction in the year 
totaled $4,500,000,000. These high 
levels must be maintained or in- 
creased during 1947, the President 
stated, if business activity is to 
be maintained. The unfavorable 
aspect facing the nations is the 
fear of a sharp decline in con- 
sumer buying and the threat of 


the Chief Executive 
concludes that if production and 
employment remain high, if prices 
if labor difficulties are 
avoided, and if there is no weak- 
ening in investment activity, the 
nation may confidently expect a 


With Clement A. Evans 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, GA. — Clement A. 
Evans & Co., First National Bank 
Building, have added to their staff 
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John I. Snyder Director 
John I. Snyder, Jr., of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., has been elected a di- 























John I, Snyder, Jr. 


rector of Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, it was an- 
nounced by Ernest Murphy, Pres- 
ident. 


Fiduciary Management, 
Incorporated 


That this country’s leading cor- 
porations need expert financial 
advice, and often funds to tempo- 
rarily finance a consolidation or 
sale, has been demonstrated in the 
case of Fiduciary Management Inc. 
which, after three highly success- 
ful years in this business, is now 
about to expand. 


The Fiduciary Management, Inc., 
a closed-end, non - diversified 
management company, is issuing 
to its stockholders rights to sub- 
scribe for an aggregate of 867,420 
additional shares of its presently 
authorized common stock. This’ 
additional stock is being offered 
at $3 per share to stockholders of 
record Nov. 25, 1946, and subscrip- 
tions are payable on or before 
3 p.m. (EST), Jan. 24. 


The most profitable field of en- 
deavor for the corporation at the 
present time lies in an investment 
business of the so-called special 
situations type. Thus the man- 
agement proposes to pursue hence- 
forth as its primary business the 
organizing and financing of new, 
and the reorganizing and refi- 
nancing of existing business en- 
terprises, including enterprises 
where, in the opinion of the man- 
agement, the correction of a tem- 
porarily unfavorable situation 
through improving the organiza- 
tion and business or supplying 
working capital or other finanting 
should result in the corporation 
ultimately realizing a profit in its 
investment. The corporation has 
already engaged in transactions of 
that type with profitable results. 
Notable examples were the Crosly 
Corp. consolidation with Aviation 
Corp., Buffalo Machine & Foun- 
dry sold to Blaw-Knox and the 
corporation’s recently purchased 
Woodlands Farms, at Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Numbered among the board of 
directors are Jackson Martindell, 
President and Treasurer of the 
corporation, who is also President 
and Treasurer of Fiduciary Coun- 
sel, Inc., which manages over 
$600,000,000 in Funds; also Powel 
Crosley, Jr., President and di- 
rector of Crosley Motors, Inc.; 
Charles R. Hook, President of 


American Rolling Mill Co.; and 
Glenn L. Martin, President of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Originally the stock of the cor- 
poration was sold in 1944 at $1 
per share. Split-up on a four-for- 
one basis in June, 1945, the new 
stock sold at $8 per share in April, 
1946. Present rights give the 
stockholders the privilege of buy- 
ing the common stock at $3 per 
share. 

The net value of the assets ap- 
plicable to the capital stock of the 
corporation is as follows: Jan. 1, 
1945, $2,184,385; Dec. 31,1945, $3,- 














075,548; and Sept. 30, 1946, $2,942,- 
436. 
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Preview of 1947 Problems 


Secondary Boycotts 
—Legal Racketeering! 


By R. STAFFORD EDWARDS 
President, National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


Mr. Edwards calls upon Congress to outlaw all forms of secondary 
boycotts, which, he states, under the Wagner Act have become a 
punitive, coercive, uneconomic and monopolistic weapon that rides 
roughshod over rights of public, employers, and in some cases, over 


segments of labor. 


Cites situation in electrical industry in which 


secondary boycott has given one union practical monopoly of 
manufacture, distribution, and installation of electric products. 


The electrical manufacturing industry—victimized for 12 years 
by secondary boycotts—is glad. that the President of the United 





States has 
again recog- 
nized in his 
message on 
the State of 
the Union that 
the secondary 
boycott is “an 
unjustifiable 
practice” in 
certain of its 
applications. 

The indus- 
try, however, 
calls upon 
Congress to 
outlaw all 
forms of the 
secondary 

boycott. 

The right to strike and the 
other tremendous powers guaran- 
teed labor by the Wagner Act ac- 
tually make any boycott a puni- 
tive, coercive, uneconomic and 
monopolistic weapon with which 
any organized body may ride 
roughshod over the rights of the 
public, employers, and, in many 
cases, over another segment of 
labor itself. 


The organized secondary boy- 
cott is the same type of econemic 
force as mass picketing and the 
sit-down strike. It takes from the 
public the right to make its own 
decisions on the merits of a dis- 
pute and, indeed, even takes that 
same right from the group of em- 
ployees directly concerned. 


The so-called primary boycott is 
in accord with American ideals 
and principles but that distinction 
cannot be applied to any kind of 
secondary boycott. To permit a 
secondary boycott as a method of 
protecting wage rates and work- 
ing conditions is simply to say 
that contrary to the Wagner Act, 
one group will be given the privi- 
lege of deciding the wages and 
working conditions of another 
group. Each group has that right 
and privilege, including the right 
to strike. What has existed in the 
electrical industry for twelve 
years is nothing more nor less 
than a carefully organized and 
executed boycott by one union to 
maintain a complete nation-wide 
monopoly on the manufacture, 
distribution, transportation and 
installation of electrical products. 


Through the use of identifying 
labels on the products made by its 
members, this union boycotts all 
products manufactured by em- 
ployees who have exercised their 
rights under the Wagner Act to 
affiliate with another union or 
with no union. 


It is unfair to the public be- 
cause it is denied the goods or 
services of an employer who has 
strictly obeyed the law, whose 
employees have made the choice 
given to them by law. As any 
monopoly does, it forces exorbi- 
tant prices on the public. 





R. Stafford Edwards 


Unfair to Employees 


The secondary boycott is unfair 
to employees who have exercised 
the rights guaranteed them by the 
Wagner Act. It either throws 
them out of jobs because their 
employer’s market is throttled or 
it forces chem against their will 
to affiliate with a union not of 
their choice. 


It is unfair to employers who 
are prohibited under the Wagner 


Act from influencing their em- 
ployees in any way whatsoever, 


2 
Ww 


even if they felt justified in doing 
so. Their market is drastically re- 
duced or they are put out of busi- 
ness altogether. 

It is nothing else but a legal 
racketeering method used by one 
union to raid another or to main- 
tain a complete monopoly. The 
employers and employees who 
have suffered for 12 years under 
this type boycott don’t care what 
it is termed or to what other type 
of boycott the President wishes 
to give his blessing, but they 
fervently hope that this unfair 
type of boycott will be made il- 
legal by the new Congress as 
quickly as possible. 

It is obviously restraint of trade 
and the remedy could be found 
in the injunction procedures, 
damages and penalties now in the 
Clayton Act and by loss of rights 
under the Wagner Act. 


Six Join Mathews Staff 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Edward E. 
Mathews Co., 53 State Street, have 
added to their staff Robert E. 
Blair, William H. Johnson, James 
Koulbanis, Michael S. O’Brien, 
Leon F. Turynowicz, and Walter 
F. Voner. 


With Merrill Lynch Co. 

(Special to THe FINnancraL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Frederick J. 
Sears, Jr., has become affiliated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 10 Post Office 
Square, 








Premier de Gasperi’s | 
Washington Activities 


Trying to reach agreement with 
UK on redemption of military 
Lire. Doubting Italy’s ability to 
stabilize Lira now, he is seeking 
World Bank aid. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8 — (Spe- 
cial to the “Chronicle” )—Premier 
de Gasperi of Italy today expressed 
his wish for agreement with the 
United Kingdom on redemption 
of Allied Military Lire similar 
to that with the United States. 
However, he doesn’t seem entirely 
optimistic. He makes the point 
that his mission here is concen- 
trated on seeking a solution of 
Italy’s 1947 economic financial 
needs. Italy expects to ratify 
Fund Bank agreements this month 
and will seek World Bank aid for 
reconstruction needs. He asserted 
that Italy cannot stabilize Lira 
now. He is meeting with Export- 
Import Board today. It is reported 
that a loan from that source is 
imminent. 


Weakness in Silver 


Further price softening expected. 


If foreign silver continues to 
come on the market in large vol- 
ume further softness in its price is 
expected. According to a usually 
well-informed source the Handy 
and Harman “official price” lat- 
terly has not been reflecting fully 
the price depreciation. Large 
transactions of a million ounces 
or more are understood to have 
occurred at about two cents be- 
low the official price. The writer 


is informed that it is possible to 
buy 1,000,000 ounces of silver at 
three or four cents below the of- 
ficial price today. 


With Walston, Hoffman 


(Special to THe FINnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mal- 
colm Resnick is now with Wal- 
ston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 550 
South Spring Street. He was pre- 
viously with Edgerton, Wykoff & 
Company. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


BITTNER, EDELMANN & Co. 


80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


EARN) 


ing Green 9-2590 


MURRAY C. BITTNER 
HENRY EDELMANN 











We are pleased to announce the installation of a 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


to 


WARD 


& CO. 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRED W. FAIRMAN & CO. 


208 So. La 


Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Tel. Randolph 4068 





Chicago Board of Trade 
Teletype CG 537 


National City Bank of New York lists: (1) adjustment from buy- 
ers’ to sellers’ market; (2) correction of unbalanced inventories; 
(3) a shift from non-durable to durable goods; (4) downward 
movement in farm and food prices; (5) reduction in unit cost of 


production; and (6) ending the wage-price spiral. 


Holds if 


activity in durable goods is maintained no general depression 


need be feared. 


_ The January issue of the “Monthly Bank Letter” of the National 
City Bank of New York contains a rough schedule of problems that 


will have to be dealt with dur-@ 





ing the next year and expresses 
the view that businessmen are 
looking into the new year “with 
awareness of its problems, but 
with a good spirit and enterprise,” 
and with less fear of a precipitate 
decline in trade and produc- 
tion. According to the “Monthly 
Letter”: 

One area where a problem is 
seen and readjustment is general- 
ly under way is in retailing. From 
the beginning of the war sellers’ 
markets in consumers’ goods have 
prevailed. During much of this 
time producers were hampered by 
materials shortages, rising costs 
and price controls. In many cases 
low-priced lines almost disap- 
peared from the market, and in- 
ferior or over-finished goods and 
high-priced novelties were turned 


out at the expense of staples. 
Even so, sales did not suffer. Con- 
sumers had purchasing power and 
when the choice was to take or 





do without they bought what was 
offered. 

Retailers and producers of con- 
sumers’ goods now agree that this 
era has ended. The visible evi- 
dence is in price declines in furs, 
diamonds, jewelry and some food 
products; in retail mark-downs, 
especially on women’s apparel, 
even during Christmas; and in the 
reappearance of post-Christmas 
sales. The overall problem now 
is to adjust production again to 
meet consumer preferences; to 
provide as in the past lines for 
every pocketbook; to clear out of 
stocks the excess and sub-stand- 
ard merchandise; and to square 
away to do a normal competitive 
business, in which the consumer 
is umpire with no appeal from 
his decisions. 


Retailers have not waited until 
demand subsided to prepare for 
these changed conditions. Their 

(Continued on page 168) 
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ARLEIGH P. HEss 
President 
DANIEL J. TAYLOR 
Vice-President 
RALPH E. HENDEE 
Vice-President 


AND 
HERBERT H. BLIZZARD & CO. 


announce the formation of 


HESS, BLIZZARD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
123 SOUTH BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 9 


PENNYPACKER 5-6161 


ARLEIGH P. HESS 


formerly partner, Boenning & Co. 








conducting a complete trading and investment business 


HERBERT H. BiizzZarD 
Vice-President & Treas. 

ELIZABETH K. SCOTT 
Secretary 

HENRY B. GURNEY, JR. 
Assistant Sect'y-Treas. 





ARTHUR L. BATTEN 





WILLIAM M. HEss 


We are pleased to announce the association 
with us of the following representatives 


THOMAS J. JOYCE 

















GEORGE K. BAUM 








Announcing Change of Name 


(formerly Baum, Bernheimer Company) 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE STOCKS AND BONDS 


George K. Baum, President 


Hayward H. (Pete) Hunter Vice_President Corporates 

George J. McLiney Vice President Municipals 

Eldridge Robinson Vice President Trading 

Chas. E. Lewis Vice President Treasurer 
Dorothy Smith, Secretary 

Edw. 0. Prothman Sales C. C. Jones Sales 

Erwin H. Eisen Sales Russell Smith Sales 


1016 Baltimore Avenue 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Telephones: Bell Teletypes: 
HArrison 2090 Municipal KC 385 
HArrison 6432 Trading KC 472 


& COMPANY, INC. 
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CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 S. La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


“at ee 








We have an Analysis of 


Showers 
Brothers Co. 


Common 


Copy on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Tele. CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 




















— TRADING MARKETS — || 
Nutrine Candy Co. 


Common 


Prospectus on request 


Lear Inc. 


Common 








Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 S. La Salle Street: Chicago 4 
Téle. CG 146 








William A. Fuller& Co. 


Tel. Dearborn 5600 














NEW YORK 


MARKETS 
for the 


MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Members Illinois Securities Dealers Ass’n 


Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 


Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Office 








MORES SSR ONE ROTA 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
*Jessop Steel Pfd. 
*Seismograph Service Corp.,Com. 


*Prospectiis Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 


Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











SINCE 1908 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 
514’s of ’52 


Write for our Brochure 
analyzing these Bonds. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 








Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





s. 





= 
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Atto Accessories — Review of 
business and financial conditions 
affecting industry—Hirsch & Co. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Canadian Bonds Year-end 
Valuations in pamphlet form — 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Developments in Great Britain 
—Comment by Thatcher M. 
Brown, Jr., general partner in G. 
H. Walker & Co., recently re- 
turned from abroad—G. H. Walker 
: Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 

- 2 





Earnings Comparison on 19 New 
York City Banks—Comparative 
figures—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway; New York 5, N. Y. 





Guide to Investment Selections 
1947—E. F. Hutton & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Guide to the Perplexed—a chal- 
lenge to the barrage of pessimis- 
tie statements—bulletin with a 
list of suggested stocks for income 
and capital appreciation—Streuss 
Bros., 32 Broadway, New Yurx 4, 
N. Y. 





Lamborn’s Sugar Calendar — 
15th annual edition, containing 
statistical data and other informa- 
tion pertaining to the sugar indus- 
try of the United States and the 
world—Lamborn & Co., 99 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





New Year’s Greetings—Analysis 
of the market outlook—Vilas & 
oC 49 Wall Street, New York 

>. X. 





Outlook for Fire Insurance 
Stocks—Detailed survey—Dela- 
field & Delafield, 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Trends in American Progress— 
Facts and figures about the growth 
of economic life in America—In- 
vestors Syndicate, Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





United States Government Se- 
curities—Brochure—Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Wall Street Searchlight—Bro- 
chure containing discussion of 





market outlook and opportunities 
—Luckhurst & Co., Inc., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y 





ACF-Brill Motors Co.—Memo- 
randum—Hayden, Stone & CG., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Amerex Holding Corp.—Analy- 
sis—Kugel, Stone & Co., Inc., 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Argo Oil Corporation—Descrip- 
tive circular—Seligman, Lubetkin 
& Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Tennessee Products and Wellman 
Engineering. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memorandé 
on W. L. Douglas Sh0e Co.; Hart- 
ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- 
on Iron & Steel; Purolator Prod- 
ucts; Upson Corp.; Alabama Mills: 
Diebold, Inc. 





Associates Investment Co.—An- 
alysis—Albert McGann Securities 
Co., Inc., 131 West Washington 
Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 





Boston & Maine Railroad 
Circular — Walter J. Connolly & 
Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


_— 





California Pacific Utilities Co.— 
Analysis—Walker’s Manual, Inc.; 
369 Pine Stréet, San Francisco, 
Calif. 





A. 8S. Campbell & Co.—Memo- 
randum — New York Hanseatic 
Corp., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 





Central Illinois Electric & Gas 
Co.—Circular—Adams & Co., 231 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Central Public Utility 5%s 
of ’52 and Consolidated Electric 


return of 6% at present quotations, 
based on 1946 payments—F. J 
Young & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





D. L. & W. — Lackawanna RR. 
of New Jersey — Analysis — B 
W. Pizzini & Co., ?5 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Dresser Industries — Detailed 
memorandum—Edward A. Purée'l 
®- ('n 50 B-oadway, New York 4 
Ne. 


Federal Water & Gas Corp.— 
Memorandum—J,. G. White & Co., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Grinnell Corp.—Research item 
—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a research item 


on Rockwell Mantfacturing Co. 





R. Hoe & Co., Inc.—Circular-—— 
Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed Analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are analyses of 
Long Bell Lumber Co., and 
Miller Manufacturing Co, 





International Detrola—Memo- 
randum—Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Also available are memoranda 
on Gruen Watch Co. and Philip 
Carey Mfg Co. 

Kinney Coastal Oil Co.—Mémo- 
randum—Amos C,. Sudler & Co., 
First National Bank Building, 
Denver, Colo. 


Northern New England Co. 


Northwest Utilities—Analysis— 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Also available is a leaflet of 
News Britfs on several interesting 
situations. 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. — Memo- 
‘andum—Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Viason St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Publie National Bank & Trust 
Co.—Analysis—C. E. Unterberg 
* Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 





Ralston Steel Car Co. — Circu- 
lar — Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9, Mass. 





Reynolds Metals—Special re- 
port—First California Co., Ine., 
300 Montgomery Street, San 


Francisco 20, Calif. 

Also available are reports on 
California Pacific Utilities Cé., 
Harbor Plywood Corp., C. §. 
Hendry Co, and Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. ¥. 





United Brick & Tile Co.—Bul- 
letin—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 





common stock—Analysis—Greene 


| & Co., 37 Wall Street, New York 


5, -N. Y. 


By HERBERT 


district. 
buildings. 


North and South Ireland, as well 





and Gas Pfd. — Comprehensive 
study and analysis in broehure 
form—Fred W.:Fairman & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





Detroit International Bridge Co. 7 
—Bulletin indicating a tax free f 








Telephone Dearborn 1421 





Leading Manufacturer of Doors for the Building Industry: 


Wheeler Osgood Company 


5% Convertible Preferred 
Common Stock 


Prospectus Available 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Direct Private Wire to-J. G. WHITE & CO., New York 


Teletype CG 864 











Glasyow—Empire’s Second City 


Inc. — Circular — Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., 238 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica 2, N. Y. 





M. BRATTER 


Correspondent notes that 80% of Scottish population is concen- 
trated in Southern industrial belt, with most factories in Glasgow 
Business advantages include low-priced labor and factory 

Alleges Glasgow has greatest diversification of man- 
ufactured products in Europe, and serves as distributing centre for 


as Scotland. 


GLASCOW, SCOTLAND—In addition to all the economic prob- 
lems which face the United Kingdom as a whole, Scotland has some 


> 





peculiar to it-® 


self. Econom- 
ically, the 
country is the 
opposite of 
homogeneous. 
Only a little 
over a million 
of its inhabit- 
ants live in 
rural Scot- 
land, an area 
almost as 
large as Eng- 
land, while 
the remaining 
population of 
Scotland, or 
some 4,000,000 
persons, lives in an industrial belt 
across the South. 


In Glasgow, Scotland’s chief in- 
dustrial center, the writer recent- 
ly had the advantage of an inter- 
view with Mr C. A. Oakley of 


= 





Herbert M. Bratter 


the Board of Trade. Mr. Oakley, 
although an Englishman by birth, 
has lived in Scotland about three 
decades and is an authority on its 
trade and industry. From him the 
“Chronicle” obtained the follow- 
ing on Glasgow and the Develop- 
ment Area of Southwest Scotland. 
Mr. Oakley, incidentally, is the 
author of an unusual book, “Sec- 
ond City,” whose title denotes that 
Glasgow is the second largest city 
in the British Empire. Whether, 
partly as a result of the industriat? 
developments which resulted from 
the recent war, Birmingham will 
overtake Glasgow, remains to be 
seen. 


Glasgow’s Industrial History 


As told by Mr. Oakley, Glasgow, 
in keeping with all other districts: 
in Great Britain, has both advan- 


(Continued on page 170) 





We Maintain Active Markets in 





Telephone State 8711 





Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 637 








New York Philadelphia 








CHASE CANDY COMPANY Common 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR Com. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 





Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Comnion Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 
208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andover i480 THe, CG 156 

















Cent. Pub. Utility Corp. 
income 5%s, 1952 
Chgo. No. Sh. & Milw. | 

Ry. Co. 


Common Stock 


Brailsford & Co, 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
| Tel. State 9868 











CG 95 
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Illinois Brevities 


For the first time since 1854, when Samuel Carson and John T. 
Pirie began a business association in LaSalle, Ill., that grew into 
Chicago’s Carson Pirie Scott & Co., the pattern of ownership of the 
Loop department stores’ outstanding stock was disclosed in connec- 
tion with the company’s first public offering. ‘The store also an- 
nounced an expansion program expected to cost about $4,200,000. 

The outstanding 19,990 $6 ¢ 
preferred and 1,250,000 com- 
mon shares are registered in 
the names of 56 holders. All of 
the shares, except 11 common, 
are held by three distinct fam- 
ily groups, with no shareholder 
owning as much as 10% of 
either class. 

The families of the three de- 
ceased Pirie brothers, Samuel O., 





1946 has shown “definite prog- 
| ress toward our goal, to become 
a midwest stock exchange for 
midwest securities.” Volume of 
the exchange was 11,518,000 
shares, compared with 12,015,- 
&vuv in the year vefore, bur tue 
dollar value of the business 
climbed to $316,623,014 from 
$296,142,915. 


John T. and Gordon L., own ioe * " 
41.06% of the preferred and Illinois bankers will meet Feb. 
40.85% of the common. Families| 21 in Chicago to make plans for 


a new organization to sponsor ‘a 
statewide conservation program. 
The organization would interview 
farmers and try to persuade them 
to sign five- or ten-year conserva- 
tion programs. 


of Robert L., Freaerick H. ana tne 
late John W. Seott own 40.22% 
of the preferred and 40.37% of the 
common. The third group, consist- 
ing of families of descendants of 
the late Andrew MacLeish, owns 
18.63% of the preferred and 
18.77% of the common. 


* 


Armour & Co. will not issue any 
additional shares of common stock 
in connection with its delayed re- 
financing plan, which George A. 
Eastwood, President, said would 
get under way as soon as “general 
market conditions justify.” In ad- 
dition to this change in the 
original plan, the number of new 
first preference shares will be 
increased and the second prefer- 
ence reduced. 

Another meat packer, Swift 

& Co., filed a registration state- 

ment covering $50,000,000 of 


In discussing the recently-an- 
mounced annual statements of 
banks, Philip R. Clarke, President 
of the City National Bank & 
‘Trust Co. of Chicago, said ‘results 
of late were somewhat less favor- 
able than in earlier months.” They 
indicate, he said, that earnings, 
have reached a “current peak.” 


ed w % 

Wilfred Sykes, President of In- 
land Steel Co., has been nome 
for the 1947 Presidency 0 e 

i iati debenture issues, representing 
Chicago Association of Commerce. A s » repre 
He will succeed Thomas B. Free-| BW financing of $31,250,000. 


i er = — | outstanding debentures and use 


the balance of the proceeds for 
modernization and expansion. 





State Street stores, which had | 
their best year on record, are | 
continuing plans fer civic im- | 
provements that by 1950 are ex- | 
_pected to cost more than $25,- 
000,000. Meanwhile, A. G. 
_ Spalding & Bros., Inc., closed 
its State Street store in one of 
the last moves involved in its 
~vithdrawal from the retail busi- 
ness. 


Chicago’s transit unification 
| plan passed another hurdle last 
week when the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals upheld a Federal judge’s 
| approval of the city’s plan to pur- 
|chase the Chicago Surface Lines, 
| after an appeal by junior securi- 


Views on general prices and) 
production were plentiful in the| 
Chicago area as business began | 
talking about the new year. S. M. | 
Bruce, of the United Nations’ | 
world food staff, said markets | 
ultimately must be found to ab-| 
sorb the “unparalleled” produc- | 
tive capacity of the United States. 
"The Federal Reserve Bank of | 
“Chicago said there were only a 
few portents of prices weakening | 
in the first quarter. 


Bertram J. Cahn, Chairman of | 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co., warned | 
that prices may advance to the | 
point of creating real sales resist- 
mance, while John L. McCaffrey, | 
President of International Har- 
vester Co., said this resistance al- | 
ready was building. Arnold C. | 
Schumacher, economist, said pro- | 
«duction was catching up with de- | 
mand rapidly. Prices were cut as | 
much as 49% in the Winter sales | 
catalogs of Chicago’s big mail 
eorder houses. 


Ralph W. Davis, Chairman of 
the board of governors of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, said 


— 


THOMSON & 
MSKINNON | 


‘SECURITIES * COMMODITIES 


231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4 


Brancnes in 35 Cities 
Wrembers New York Stock Exchange ond other 


| ties holders who were left out of 


the proposed payoff of holdings. 
The next activities affecting 
the plan will be the Illinois 
commerce commission’s hear- 
ings of the petitions of both the 
surface lines and the elevated 
railways’ petition for increased 
fares. It has been contended that 
Such increases would insure a 
mere ready market for the $90,- 
000,000 in revenue bonds which 
the publicly-owned Chicago 
Transit Authority intends to is- 
sue in order to purchase the two 
establishments. 





Trading Markets 


Abitibi P. & P. Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Brown Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Cinema Television 
Fresnillo Co. 
Gaumont British Pictures 
Minn. & Ontario Paper, Com. 
Oroville Dredging 
Rhodesian Anglo American 
Rhodesia Broken Hills 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 
San Francisco Mines (Mexico) 
Scophony, Ltd. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Vicana Sugar Co. 6/55 
Vicana Sugar 





©o., Common 
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ZIPPIN & CCMPANY 
Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salie Street 
Chicago 4, Lilinois 
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Rendolph 4696 CG 451 


























NASHVILLE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Nashville Security Traders Association elected the following 
officers for the year 1947: 


President—Matthew B. Pilcher, Mid-South Securities Corp. 





Matthew B. Pilcher 


Herbert Pettey 


Buford G. Wilson 


Vice-President—Herbert Pettey, Equitable Securities Corp. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Buford G. Wilson, Jack M. Bass & Co. 

Directors—D. W. Wiley, Wiley Brothers, Inc., and Thomas H. 
Temple, Thomas H. Temple Co. 

Delegate—Paul O. Frederick, Commerce Union Bank. 

Alternate Delegate—Jo Gibson, Jr., Webster & Gibson. 


NSTA TRI-CITY PARTY 

Beginning in Chicago on Jan. 28, the Bond Traders Club of Chi- 
cago, Bond Traders Club of Kansas City, and the Twin City Bond 
Traders Club will hold their annual winter dinners. 

- Reservations for hotel in Chicago should be made with Lawrence 
N. Marr of E. H. Rollins & Sons; for dinner with Charles T. Matz of 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Hotel and dinner reservations for Kansas City (dinner to be 
held Jan. 30) should be made with John Latshaw of Harris, Upham 
& Co. 

The dinner in Minneapolis will be held on Jan. 31 and reserva- 
tions for hotel and dinner should be made with Charles J. Rieger of 
Jamieson & Co. 

A group will leave Chicago in special. Pullman cars on Jan. 29 
for Kansas City and Minneapolis, returning to Chicago on Saturday, 
Feb. 1. The cost, which will include round trip rail and Pullman, 
parlor car from Minneapolis to Chicago and dinner leaving Chicago 
on Jan. 29, also guest fee at Kansas City and Minneapolis, will be 
$71.78 each, for two in compartment; $75.74 each for two in drawing 
room. For rail and Pullman reservations, those planning to attend 
should contact Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago. 

Guest fee for the dinners is $7.50 for each city. 
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Common 


Conv. 4% Preferred 
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Active Trading Markets in 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Class A and Common Stocks 


The oldest manufacturer of news- 
paper and magazine printing presses 
in the country. Now booked to ca- 
pacity for more than two years and 
turning out presses in record volume, 


Circular on Request 
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ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 01013 








Aeronca Aircraft Corp. | 
Baltimore Transit Co. Pfd. | 
Burgess Battery Co. Com. | 


Decker Mfg. Co. Com. 
Howard Industries, Inc. | 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. | 

} Old Ben Coai Corporation |} 
*Long-Bell Lumber Cempanyjj 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. |/ 
Oil Exploration Co. Com. 

Trailmobile Company 


| ComsTocK & Co, | 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 





Serving Investment Dealers 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securities, 
providing investment dealers with at- 
tractive issues for their clients. Main- 
taining no retail department of our 
own, we compete in no way with 
dealers, but serve them exclusively. 
Correspondence invited. 
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Chicago 
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E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 
Direct wives to our offices in 
principal financial centers 
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DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 
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135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3. TLLINOIS 
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Greiss Fleger Com. 
Nu Enamel Com. 
Industrial Brownhoist 


Common 


Hearst Class A 
Long Bell Lumber Co, 


Common 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Associate Member New York Curb 
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Bullisiiness, acCording to some stock market analysts, can be 
said not only to be present but actually to be growing very strong 
among investors in real estate securities. In late weeks particularly, 
they point out, any uncertainty over the future that may have been felt 
in that section of the market has tended to give way in very marked 
fashion to a swelling confidence in the soundness really not only of 
the real estate situation but also® 
of business condtions generally.| houses will be falling off very 
Careful analysis and a sense of! soon. No new structures are being 
perspective, they declare, have} constructed and, as a matter of 
combined to dispel much of the/| fact, it will be a long time, they 
fear, bordering on panic—an un-| think, before any of them can go 
reasonable fear, it would appear,| up. Meanwhile, the population of 
in the light of subsequent develop-| the city continues to grow, they 
ments—that was present in real| say. What is true of New York is 
estate, as in other sections of the! probably also just as true of many 
market, in the early fall. communities in other parts of the 

If the market was much too| country, they think also. 
high before, the analysts reason, Demand for office space in the 
it is much too low now. Security |commercial buildings of New York 
values must, they say, bound back | is also terrific—and terrific is the 
pward to levels more in keeping | word—they say. An example of 
ith trade possibilities. Some de-| what is happening is seen, they 
line in prices may have been| point out, in the fact that a large 
good for the market but be that} New York bank plans to take over 
as it may, it is unrealistic to think | for its own use 10 floors additional 
that prices must continue to fall! to the space it already occupies in 
any longer, they argue. A modest!a large building it owns on lower 
degree of fright is probably actu-| Broadway. The present tenants 
ally normal in the average mar-| who of course must vacate these 
ket, they point out, and, conse-| premises will probably find it 
quently, it never does take much|none too easy to obtain other 
to start a stampede of selling. It is| quarters, either, they think. If 
not just the market in real estate| unoccupied offices were really 
securities but the stock market as| plentiful, vacancies would be no- 
a whole which has already hit|ticeable now in the third class 
rock bottom and can with real| buildings, that is, the older, 
justification look forward to bet-| less modern, structures which al- 
ter days, they think. ways feel the pinch of less busi- 
From the point of view of the| ness first, they declare. 
investor in real estate securities, Earnings on commercial build- 
there is much in the market situa-| ings as on apartment houses must 
*tion to warrant optimism, the an-| remain high for a long time yet, 
alysts feel. For instance, they|they believe. Competition from 
‘point out, demand for apartments| new construction, for one thing, 
in existing buildings in New York} must be very limited for the fol- 
City must continue strong for at lowing three very good reasons 
least three to five years more. In they argue, (1) the fact that’ pres- 
fact, there is nothing in the New| ent buildings occupy the best lo- 
York real estate scene, they de- cations, (2) the fact that large 
lare,. to justify any fear that| tenants especially .hate - 
earnings on present apartment| after becoming  establi sat 
some address, and (3) the fact that 
construction costs on new struc- 
tures must make present buildings 
extremely valuable by compari- 
son. Besides, general business ac- 
tivity will continue at a brisk 
pace for many more years, too, 
they are sure. The heavy indus- 
tries have not yet got their pro- 
duction rolling as it must ‘to take 
care of the world demand for their 
products, they say. Such building 
construction as there is, when it 
does actually get under way, must 
stimulate business all around, too, 
they point out. At least one large 


finance company also is known to 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchonge 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 


‘move |}. 


most immeasurably for consumer 
purchases of all sorts during the 
coming year, they reveal. Such re- 
flections as these can lead only to 
bullish conclusions, they believe. 
Though the Hotels may be cry- 
ing about their high costs, never- 
theless, by all the statistics, they 
are doing a very big business, the 
analysts continue. The situation of 
the present time cannot be com- 
pared to the conditions which ex- 
isted in the twenties, they say. In 
fact, it is never accurate or safe, 
they point out, to compare the 
business conditions and trends of 
one period with another, they 
think. Each set of conditions 
should be studied and analyzed 
separately, in their opinion. 


Moreover, the news coming to 
hand as we go to press suggests 
that hotel earnings are likely to 
show a further improvement over 
present high levels. We refer to 
Washington press advices indi- 
cating that the Office of Tempo- 
rary Controls has ordered removal 
of ceilings on rents for transient 
hotels and motor courts effective 
Feb. 15. The same source quoted 
OTC Administrator Fleming as 
stating that controls would be re- 
tained, however, on rooms avail- 
able to weekly or monthly guests. 


Thatcher G. Jones With 
Josepthal & Company 


Dr. Thatcher C. Jones has be- 
come associated with Josephthal 




















i - 
; Dr. T. C. Jones 


& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Jones was 
formerly in charge of the New 
York office of W. H. Bell & Co., 
Inc. Prior thereto he was with 
Lehman Bros. and was directing 
economist for National Securities 
& Research Corp. 


Francis V. Nixon Adds 


(Special to THe Frinanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fran- 
cis V. Nixon & Co., 697 South Hill 
Street, have added John W. 
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be preparing to expand credit al- 








Gardner to their staff. 
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Commodore Hotel, Inc. 
Hotels Statler, Inc. 
Foundation Company 
*Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Universal Camera Corp. 
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Broadway-Trinity Pl. 4'4s, 1963 WS 
Broadway & 4ist St. 442s, 1954 
Court & Remsen St. 34s, 1950 
Film Center 4s, 1949 

Fuller Bldg. 242s, 1949 WS 

Gov. Clinton 2s, 1952 WS 

Grant Bldg. 212s, 1957 WS 

Hotel Waldorf Astoria Common 
Lincoln Bldg. 542s, 1963 WS 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s °52 W.S.—New York 


Bankers Bldg., Inc.—Chicago 
3-5s ’60 WS. 


Wacker Wells Bldg. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & Co. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
CG-81 Central 4402 





150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 

















AMOTT, BAKER &.CO. 


Incorporated 


National Hotel Cuba 6s, 1959 WS 
Pittsburgh Hotels Common 

Wall & Beaver St. 4'%4s, 1951 WS 
Westinghouse Bldg. Part. Ctfs. CBI 
Windemere-92nd St. 3s, 1946 

51 East 42nd St. 3s, 1956 WS 

79 Realty 5s, 1949 WS 

80 Broad St. Bldg. 4s, 1956 WS 
500 5th Ave. 4s, 1961 WS 


New York 7, N.Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


The United Nations and 


~~"'World 


Peace 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER* 
Chief of the Washington Office of United Nations 


Former League of Nations Official 
reviews accomplishments of recent 


and United Nations spokesman 
General Assembly meeting, and 


concludes results give promise of providing mechanism for enforc- 
ing peace. Warns, however, that as mechanism or “method of co- 
operation,” United Nations is powerless unless peoples and their 
governments support it, and points out organization now has no 


sovereign powers. Sees need for 


UN to advance from a loose 


association of sovereign states to a body having sovereign powers. 


Attacks national irresponsibility, 
discriminations. 


tariffs, and other international 


AS we are meeting here tonight in California, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations is on the verge of closing its first 


annual session ® 
on the other 
side of the 
Continent in 





representing 410 publications from 
38 different countries, and 118 


radio correspondents from 18 
New York. countries, with the United Nations’ 
For almost own radio broadcasting every 


two months, 
215 Delegates, 
131 Alternate 
Delegates, and 
299 Advisers 
representing 
54 nations 
have battled 
and struggled 
together,inthe 
fullest blaze of 
publicity, to 
try to advance 





Arthur Sweetser 


great 
out of its long labors? 


meeting in five official languages 
and often in nine other languages. 


It is a solemn moment*in the 


life-story of mankind. We must 
ask ourselves, coldbloodedly and 
objectively, three questions: 


Three Questions 


First, what specifically has this 
assemblage accomplished 


Second, how much reason does 


the peoples of the world along the|it give us to hope for continued 
long and hard road to peace. A | Peace and the prevention of war? 


blistering spot-light has been 


Third, what can we ourselves 


upon them; over 800 journalists| individually do to improve those 





“An address by Mr. Sweetser 





chances? 


These are the greatest questions 


before the Institute of World Af-| of our times. They go to the root 


fairs, Riverside, Cal., Dec. 11, 1946. 








The Bank for International 


(Continued on page 152) 





——_— 


Settlements Revived 


(Snecial to the 


“Chronicle” ) 


Correspondent calls attention to first meeting of BIS directors since 


beginning of war and a reported 


loan of the bank to Finland as 


indicating institution does not contemplate liquidation. Holds Bret- 
ton Woods resolution favoring bank’s liquidation arose from belief 
institution was Axis-controlled, and, in view of Allied victory, this 
opposition has died out. Sees opportunity for the bank to conduct 
operations not within scope of Bretton Woods institutions. 


_ BASLE, SWITZERLAND.—It seems that the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, which was moribund during the war, is coming 


to life again. Shortly before® 





Christmas the board of directors 
held a meeting at Basle, the first 
since the outbreak of the war. 
And according to a Helsingfors 
report, the Bank of Finland has 
just obtained from the Bank for 
International Settlements a credit 
of 2,000,000 Swiss francs. The 
transaction is small, but it seems 
to indicate that the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements does not 
contemplate going into liquida- 
tion. For, if that were its intention, 
it would not undertake new busi- 
ness, on no matter how small a 
scale. 

Yet in 1944 the Bretton Woods 


Conference passed a unanimous 
resolution in favor of the liquida- 
tion of the Bank for International 
Settlements after the war. The 
reason for this resolution was 
partly that the experts of Bretton 





Woods assumed that, with the es- 
tablishment of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the Basle in- 
stitution would become superflu- 
ous. But the main reason was the 
unpopoularity of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements in Allied 
countries, owing to its association 
with the Axis Powers before and 
during the war. The men of Bret- 
ton Woods wanted presumably to 
make a gesture dissociating them- 
selves entirely from the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

Beyond doubt, in 1944 that at- 
titude was not unreasonable. The 


war was still on, and it was not a 
pleasing thought for Allied Gov- 
ernments and their experts that 
there existed in Switzerland a 
(Continued on page 155) 
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Un-Curtaining the Uncertainties 


Market observer, listing bullish and bearish business influences, 
concludes that they constitute a “stand-off,” excepting for the 


crucial labor factor. 


As he considers the outlook here hopeful, 


Mr. Loshar anticipates a higher stock market. 


Any attempt to forecast future market action must be based on 
an analysis of bullish and bearish factors. If the former predominate, 
further recovery is probable; the® — 





converse, of course, being equally 
true. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that the soundest of 
prognostications may be upset not 
only by the usual unforeseen con- 
tingencies, but also by technical 
factors of the market. 


thinking management and shrewd 
labor leaders, its inherent dangers 
are too widely recognized by the 
Congress. Consensus, therefore, 
favors conservative controls of 
labor unions. On the assumption 
that such legislation is passed, the 


terials to produce, a condition that 
did not exist in many plants last 
year; and, therefore, will be will- 
ing to grant moderate concessions 
to avoid prolonged. strikes. Work- 
ers, realizing that their bargaining 
power has been considerably re- 


duced, if not by actual losses, at 
least by the lack of conclusive 
victories in 1946, will be more 
flexible about accepting moderate 
concessions, and go back to work. 

Hence the favorable labor out- 
look seems to balance the above- 
cited factors toward anticipation 
of continued active business. As 
present stock prices—particularly 
in view of the termination of war- 


King Merritt & Co. Opens 
Branch in Jefferson City 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—King 
Merritt & Co., Inc. has opened a 
branch in the Jefferson Building 
under the management of Peter 
E. Picotte. Associated with the 
new office will be Oscar H, Bark- 
lage, Alfred J. Linhardt, Robert 
F. McCarthy, Charles L. Propst, 
Monroe M. Schubert, Earl R. 
Schutz, and Galen B. Vandament. 

Mr. Picotte was previously local 
Manager of O. H. Wibbing & Co. 
of St. Louis, with which Mr. 
McCarthy, Mr. Propst, and Mr. 
Schubert were also associated. 


With F. L. Putnam & Co. 














William A. Lower V.-P. | 
of Edward Bourbeau Co. | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam A. Lower has become asso- 
ciated with Edward J. Bourbeau 


& Co., 510 South Spring Street as 
Vice-President in charge of the 
Long Beach branch, Other offi- 
cers of the firm are Edward J. 
Bourbeau, President; Gene Mako, 
Vice-President, and S. R. Miller, 
Vice-President. 

Formation of the firm was pre- 
viously reported in the “Financial 
Chronicle” of Dec. 26th. 























Hence we first summarize the | number 


bullish elements as follows: 


rise almost 2% 
this: may appear insignificant, 
the indicated figure of $155 bil- 


and duration of strikes 
will depend on the attitude of ‘ ! c 
1. National income is expected to| management and the individual | Pear to be low in relation to earn-| Gant has become connected with 
this year. While | worker. 
Management now has the ma-! pected. - 


With W. C. Thornburgh 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, OHLO—Robert L. 

‘ings, a higher market may be ex-|F L. Putnam & Co., Inc., 77} Wagner is now with W. C. Thorn- 

Franklin Street. burgh & Co., 18 East Fourth St. 















(Special to THe FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


time excess profits taxation—ap- BOSTON, MASS.— Eugene F. 














lions would be a new high. 


2. Employment, too, is setting rec- 
ords: excluding those engaged 
in agriculture. a total of 49 
million workers are gainfully 
employed. 

3. With the practical elimination 
of all controls on residential 
building, this type of construc- | 
tion should show at least a 30% | 
increase over 1946. 


4. Retail sales should approximate 
the record volume of 1946, with 
the expected slump in soft 
goods being largely overcome 
by maintained demand in hard 
lines. Production of cars and 
trucks in 1947 should exceed by | 
50% the 3% million units of | 
last year. A levelling-off of in- | 
flated prices, in lieu of causing | 
a recession, might eliminate 
the present trend of goods be- 
ing “priced out of the market” 
and actually stimulate con-| 
sumption. 

On the other hand, the follow- 
ing appear to be the most impor- | 
tant bearish factors: 

1. Although a major labor crisis 
now appears unlikely, it is| 
nevertheless a possibility, and 
labor turmoil may consequently 
be the main stumbling block 
in the path of recovery. Claims 
for retroactive portal-to-porial 
pay have reached alarming pro- | 
portions. Almost all observers 
still fear another round of 
strikes in the near future which 
{together with other poten- 
tial factors) may bring the 
Federal Reserve Index of Pro- 
duction down to 135 by the end | 
of the year. 


2. The abnormally high inven- 
tories now being carried at 
peak prices should result both 
in substantial markdowns in 
stock and in cutbacks on any 
orders presently booked. This, 
together with the pressure on 
the whole price structure of 
another year of bumper farm 
crops (where already some 
agricultural prices are at 1945 
levels), is expected to drive the 
BLS commodity price index 
down below 110 before the end 
of the third quarter. 

3. The resulting stiff competition 
would, in turn, cause a greaier 
number of bankruptcies and 
liquidations, especially among 
newly established postwar en- 
terprises, and increased unem- | 
ployment would naturally fol- | 
low. 

4. The much publicized income 
tax reductions may be more) 
than offset by appreciably | 
higher property levies forced 


by the rising costs of municipal | 
government. 








Labor the Crux | 
As the above-cited factors on | 
each side of the market appear to , 
counterbalance each other, and 
result in a “locked verdict,” it ap- 
. pears that the crucial determinant 
of the future course of prices will | 
be the development of the labor | 
. situation. 
Although -radical anti-labor | 





legislation is favored both by un-| 
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SO PROUDLY THEY SAIL 


OR nearly 50 years the trim white liners of its business of helping feed a hungry world. A 
the United Fruit Company’s Great White 
Fleet have been serving the Caribbean, 

carrying building materials, railway equipment, 

ears, and ether merchandise to Latin America and 
bringing back bananas, coffee, cacao and other 


tropical crops. 


new shipbuilding program of 18 fully refrigerated 
steamers is now under way, with six of these 
vessels already in service between New Orleans 


and Los Angeles. 














Over 10,700,000 stems of bananas now move annu- 











ally through the Port of New Orleans and over 
9,200,000 through the Port of Mobile. 


round fruit movement fans out across the country 


In two World Wars the United Fruit fleet and its 
sea-going personnel have gone all out in the serv- 
ice of their country. During World War I, acting 
as agents for the War Shipping Administration, 
United Fruit operated 104 vessels. More than a 
score of its own ships were lost by enemy action 





This year- 























to Seattle on the west, New York and Boston on 








the east, Montreal and Winnipeg in the north, and 











all intermediate markets. 











and 275 of its officers and men gave their lives. 











Since V-J Day, United Fruit has been engaged in With fine steamers, good acres and willing hands, 


rehabilitating its tropical properties, its fleet and 














United Fruit serves the Americas. 























Another advertisement in the series by Equitable Securities Corporation featuring 
Southern industrial development, Equitable has helped to finance many Southern 
industries, is ready to do its part in supplying others with capital junds. 
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tentialities for the current year. 
After an extended lapse during 
the depression and early recovery 
years, dividend payments were re- 
sumed with a distribution of $1 
a share in 1942 and this same 
amount. was paid in each of the 
mext two years. In 1945 the divi- 
dend was increased to $2.50 and 
last year the company paid out $4. 


_ The Texas & Pacific is a sub- 
sidiary of Missouri Pacific which 
Owns 229,500 of the 387,550 shares 
of common stock outstanding and 
all of the 5% preferred. There 
have been a number of elements 
of basic strength apparent in the 
Texas & Pacific situation over a 
period of years. For one thing, 
through a combination of retire- 
ments and refunding of the junior 
lien the company has been able 
te improve its debt position ma- 
terially. Fixed charges are now 
down to an indicated level of 
around $2,800,000 which repre- 
£ents a cut of more than 30% from 
ten years ago. Allowing for the 
present Federal income tax rate 
this saving is alone equivalent to 
more than $2 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Moreover, the road 
has maintained a strong financial 
position (net working capital is 
still close to $20 million) so that 
further debt progress is a distinct 
possibility. 

In common with other roads 
operating in the territory Texas & 
Pacific enjoyed a_ particularly 
pronounced bulge in traffic and 
wevenues during the initial stage 
of the oil development and a cor- 
respondingly sharp _ contraction 
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Texas and Pacific Common 


As a minority situation with interesting speculative potentialities 
over the intermediate term many railroad analysts have been consid- 
ering the common stock of Texas & Pacific in recent weeks. The 
stock has. recovered some 10 points from the 1946 low but has still 
been available almost 20 points below the year’s top level. 
prices the stock is only about four times indicated 1946 earnings and 


At these 





perhaps three times earnings po-©— 


shortly thereafter as virtually all 
of the crude tonnage was diverted 
to pipe lines. As the crude ton- 
nage was lost, however, Texas & 
Pacific as an individual property 
was able still to show more favor- 
able long term traffic and revenue 
trends than those of the general 
region in which it operates or the 
Class I carriers as a whole. For 
one thing, the road benefited ma- 
terially from the expansion in in- 
dustrial plant capacity in the ser- 
vice area, opening up new traffic 
sources. Automobiles and prod- 
ucts, and iron and steel in par- 
ticular have become important 
revenue sources. This industrial 
growth of the service area re- 
ceived additional stimulus from 
the war needs and much of this 
new plant capacity is considered 
as of a permanent nature. 

The road also benefited ma- 
terially from the opening up and 
intensive development of new ag- 


directly served and in territories 
served by connecting affiliated 
carriers. The importance of this 
latter development during the past 
20 years is obvious from the fact 
that agricultural products in the 
years prior to the incidence of war 
distortions were accounting con- 
sistently for more than 25% of 
total freight revenues. On the 
basis of the world-wide food out- 
look and the industrial growth of 
parts of the service area railroad 
analysts visualize a continuation 
of high traffic and revenue levels 
for Texas & Pacific for a number 
of years to come at least. 
Fundamentally Texas & Pacific 
is an efficient property to operate 
as evidenced by the fact that it 
has consistently been able to carry 
a far larger proportion of gross 
through to net operating income 
than practically any other . rail- 
road operating in the Southwest 
or Centralwest Regions. In this 
era of constantly mounting costs 
this inherent efficiency takes on 
added importance. There is no 
auestion but that operations and 
earnings are going to fall well be- 
low the war time pre-tax levels. 
Nevertheless, it is indicated that 
earnings last year topped $10 per 
share and estimates for the cur- 
rent year run to $15 a share, or 
perhaps more. With the improve- 
ment in the company’s debt and 
finances there are many rail men 
who feel that earnings of such 
proportions would justify even 
higher dividends than were paid 





ricultural areas in the territory | 


last year. 





Department of Justice Accuses 15 Companies 


of Violations of 


Anti-Trust Laws 


While New York office of Anti-Trust Division of Department of 
Justice obtained three indictments charging violations of the Sher- 
man and of the Webb-Pomerene Act, Grand Jury is still investigat- 
ing activities of underwriting firms. Cases against those indicted 


scheduled to commence in New 


York Southern District Federal 


Court within the next two months. 
The New York office of the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 


ment of Justice has obtained thre 


of the Sherman Act and of the® 


Webb-Pomerene Act, against a/| 
total of 15 companies engaged in 
manufacturing or the export busi- 
ness, all of which are scheduled 
to be heard in New York South- 
ern District Federal Court com-| 
mencing within the next two) 
months. 

While no decision is known to 
have been made yet regarding | 
possible anti-trust action the De- | 





partment of Justice may take | 


against certain New York under- 


e indictments, charging violations 





In a civil suit scheduled to get 
under way Feb. 17, the Justice 
Department alleges that the Elec- 
trical Apparatus Export Associa- 
tion organized by Westinghouse 
and General Electric, since it has 
entered into an agreement with 
the INCA (International Notifi- 
cation and Compensation Agree- 
ment) is acting in violation of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act which, true, 
permits combines for the promo- 
tion of American trade in foreign 


Offers International Stability Plan 


Winthrop W. Aldrich releases International Chamber of Commerce 


recommendations for moderating 
employment. 


business cycle and creating full 


Report result of study by international committee 


headed by Paul G. Hoffman. Supports free enterprise system, 
but advocates investigation of competition and monopolistic prac- 


tices. 
A report of an international 


committee of business men on 


means to moderate the business cycle and to maintain productive 
employment at the highest pos- 


the International 


employment con 
result of a_ stu 


mittee of. busines 
ent countries hea 
Hoffman, Presi 
Studebaker 
South Bend,. Ind. 





Recommendations 


W. W. Aldrich 


fered “as a ba 
rather than for 
sion.” It was urged that each natio 


postwar investigation of world 


months.duration made by a com- 


Corporation, of 


sible level was made public on ‘* 
Jan. 2 by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The report, which represents 


Chamber’s first 


ditions, is the 
dy of several 


smen of differ- 
ded by Paul G. 
dent of the 





were of- 
sis for action 
further discus- 
nal group composing the Interna- 


Paul G. Hoffman 


tional Chamber should work out in concrete terms the application of 
the principles contained in these recommendations to the situation in 
its own country, and should then “make precise recommendations for 
action to its government.” 

(Continued on page 160) 


Many Conflicting Tendencies in 
The New Year 


(From .the “Business Bulletin” of the LaSalle Extension 
University, a Correspondence Institution, Chicago, Illinois). 


Business trends this year will be determined by the net results of 
many cross’currents. Industrial production fairly steady at a high 
level. Consumer buying and business volume higher than last 
year and close to the peak. Some dominant factors in the new year. 


Business enters the new year with the rate of activity holding 
quite steady at a rate just a little higher than it was a year ago. 
Substantial progress toward main-® 
taining a high tevel of production | ceding years. Even after allow- 
and employment has been made | ance is made for higher prices, the 
by industry in spite of the many | quantities of goods sold in retail 
difficulties during the past year.| stores have been far greater than 
Factories are well equipped to go|in any previous peacetime year. 
ahead and to turn out large quan-| This demand has so far shown 
tities of goods which consumers | few significant signs of slacken- 
will be able to buy and which) ing, although it can probably not 
they have so far been willing to| be maintained at such a high level] 
purchase even at higher prices. | indefinitely. 

The possibilities for further prog- | 

ress = excellent, if the many| Dominant Factors in 1947 ' 
aspects of our economic system| When we look ahead in an at- 
are allowed to adjust themselves| tempt to foresee the course of 
into proper balance and then are| business during this year we can 





| countries but which, according to 


writing houses, an official of the | the Justice Department, does not 
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Department said he thought an | 
important announcement concern- | 
ing this matter could be expected | 
within the next month or six! 
weeks. The Grand Jury is sstill | 
investigating suspected violations | 
of the anti-trust laws among the | 
underwriting group, in fact, de- 
voting all of five days a week to 
push the inquiry, he revealed. 


The Justice Department is in- 
stituting a criminal suit against | 
the Carboloy Company, alleging 
violation of the Sherman Act | 
through the illegal pooling of pat- | 
ents and the fixing of unreason- | 
ably high prices on tungsten car- | 
bides used for tipping the hard | 
edges of tools. The Department | 
contends there should be more | 
competition in the field. This| 
case will come up on Jan. 21. . 


permit combinations with cartels 
in other countries for the purpose 
of suppressing competition, fixing 
prices and allocating business. 

In another civil suit, a Sherman 
Act violation: case involving an 
interpretation of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act, scheduled to be taken 
up on March 3, the Justice De- 
partment charges the United States 
Alkali Export Association and the 
California Alkali Export Associa- 
tion, the two composed of 12 com- 


panies altogether, with keeping 
non-members in the United States 
from exporting to territories al- 
located to members and foreign 
companies engaged in the same 
business from exporting to the 
United States. 
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maintained that way. 


Production Up—Sales Up More 


The movement of trade and in- 
dustry during 1946 was in the di- 
rection that was anticipated a 
year ago; but the many obstacles 
(which imheluded shortages of ma- 
terials, reduced output per man- 
hour of work, and extended work 
stoppages in .major industries) 
have prevented the advance from 
becoming as great as productive 
capacity made possible. In many 
significant respects, however, the 
achievements were remarkably 
significant as the rebound from 
every work stoppage was surpris- 
ingly rapid and vigorous. 

Excellent indicators which show 
the current situation best are 
those of business volume and in- 
dustrial production. Both have 
been rising quite steadily from 
the low points of the year and 
have held their gains. Both are 
higher than they were a year ago 
and production is coming more 
nearly in balance with business 
volume. Production for several 
months has been at the highest 
level ever reached in peacetime 
and close to.75% higher than the 
average of the five prewar years. 

Enormous demand from _ con- 
sumers and large amounts of pur- 
chasing by business have been the 











stimulators of the high levels in 
{production and in trade. Con- 
‘sumers have been buying from 20 
to 30% more goods each month 
than they purchased during the 
corresponding. months of the pre- 





rely on the usual methods of eco- 
nomic analysis to a much greater 
extent than at any time since 1940 
when the war conditions began 
to have the predominating influ- 
ence over all business trends, 
These trends are now going to be 
determined to an even greater 
extent than they have during the 
past year by the _ relationship 
among costs, prices, and demand, 
If these can be kept in proper 
balance so that the income of 
business will be large enough to 
cover all costs with a suitable 
margin to conserve capital and 
provide adequate profits, a high 
level of prosperity can be main- 
tained. 

Some trends were becoming in- 
creasingly favorable, at least tem 
porarily, during the latter of last 
year. Throughout that period, 
except for the interruption in coal} 
mining, industrial disturbances 
in major industries were kept at 
a relatively low level and produc« 
tion was rapidly coming nearer to 
business volume. The supplies of 
goods have become more nearly 
equal to the demand and sales of 
them have been a larger percent- 
age of total business volume. This 
index, which is 6% higher than it 
was a year ago, is based on bank- 
ing figures and indicates the total 
amount of business and financial 


transactions carried on by means 
of checks. As most. business is 
conducted in that way, this indi- 
cator shows what is taking place 
_Continued on page 173) 
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“Whose Freedom of the 
Press Is It?” 


By HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Editor, “The New Republic” 


Commenting on press opposition 


to him, former Vice-President and 


Commerce Secretary claims “few men have done more to create 


food abundance than I.” 


Asserts liberal commentators have been 


eliminated from the air and though people in long run will never 
be against liberal cause, they “are mighty slow in catching up.” 
Says it is more important to know “the liberal truth than reactionary 
truth,” and expresses faith in destiny of an active press. 


This is my first award from the working newspapermen. 


I can’t 


tell you how happy I am to be with friends who for the moment are 


not after my 
scalp. Of 
course I would 
not disparage 
the help which 
my more re- 
actionary 
newspaper 
friends have 
been to me. 
By pouring 
hundreds of 
tens of print- 
er’s ink over 
me they have 
made me into 
a legendary 
figure. Some- 
times they 
describe me as honest but simple. 
At other times I am painted as 
dishonest and designing. When I 
launched the ever normal gran- 





Henry A. Wallace 


ary they criticized it as the ab-| 
When I pre-| 


normal granary. 
pared the way for farmers to run 
their own aftairs by county com- 
mittees I was called a dictator. 
Probably few men have done 
more to create food abundance 
than I, but thanks to my enemies 





*A talk by Mr. Wallace at the | 


Annual Page One Ball of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, 
New York City, Jan. 6, 1947. 








vw 


among the press no man has been 
more cursed for producing food 
searcity. 

Some have criticized me for 
having a multitude of conniving 
friends while others have spread 
the fable that less than half a 
dozen Senators called on me 
while I was Vice-President. My 
reactionary friends and. certain 
pseudo-liberals have helped me 
more than they will ever know by 
crowning me with a continuous 
succession of brickbats. Probably 
I would not be here tonight if it 
‘had not been for the constant 
| barrage of attacks in 1946. These 
attacks stirred the truly liberal 
'commentators and columnists to 
'action, and as a-result, few men 
‘have been more benefited by 
|favorable publicity than myself. 
| You in the Guild have in effect 
by this award rallied to my de- 
| fense and I want you all to know 
how proud I am to be honored 
by the Guild. I am proud to’ be 
working at the “New Republic,” 
which is a Guild shop comprised 
of fine hard-working liberals for 
| whom I have the highest esteem. 
| For 10 years your organization 
| has fought like any other trade 
'union for higher wages and job 
| Continued on page 175: 





Wants a Maloney Act for Labor 


George W. Morgan, President of Association of American Ship 
Owners and former counsel for District No. 13 of NASD, proposes 
labor unions operate under a “‘self-regulated” organization, super- 


vised by a Federal Commission 


similar to SEC. Says this would 


require union rules and regulations to conform to provisions neces- 


sary to protect public interest. 


The house organ “News” of the Association of American Ship- 


owners has released the summary 


Jan. 10, prepared by George W. 
Morgan, President or the Associa- 
tion, who, as an attorney, was 
formerly counsel for District 13 
of the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc. The article 
proposes a system of ‘“‘self-regula- 
tion” for labor unions unaer a 
plan paralleling that of the NASD, 
as provided by the Maloney Act. 
The summary of the article as 
released by the Association of 
American Ship Owners, and 
which, it is stated, is “for purposes 
of discussion and does not repre- 
sent Association policy,” is as fol- 
lows: 

“The establishment of machin- 
ery for the _ self-regulation of 
labor practices by labor unions 
themselves rather than the im- 
position of a system of rigid gov- 
ernmental controls might well be 
worth consideration by the 80th 
Congress. Such machinery has 
been devised and has. been 
applied with marked success in 
the case of over-the-counter se- 
curities dealers. 

' “It is sometimes said that. labor 
unions lack maturity in that they 
meed to acquire an«appreciation 
of their responsibilities to their 
members, to the national economy 
and to society generally. Such 
maturity can perhaps. be encour- 
aged’ by proper labor legislation, 


but it might be extremely diffi-‘ 


cult to compel. 

, “When Congress became per- 
suaded that the over-the-counter 
securities business was being con- 
ducted. to a large extent in an 
irresponsible manner-and that nu- 


of article to appear in its issue of 


‘merous dealers were taking ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of in- 
,vestors as to the market values 
of the vast number of securities 
that are not publicly quoted in the 
newspapers, the Maloney Act was 
adopted in 1938. That statute ex- 
tended to securities dealers certain 
advantages provided they would 
organize into an association or 
associations whose articles, by- 
laws and rules of fair practice met 
appropriate. standards and pro- 
vided adequate machinery for the 
discipline of members who vio- 
lated them. 

“The National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., was then 
formed and substantially all deal- 
ers joined in order to qualify for 
the advantages of the Act. The 
Act is administered by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
which has general supervision 
over the exercise by the NASD, as 
it is ealled,; of its self-regulatory 
functions. The SEC has the re- 
sponsibility to see that the organi- 
zation is not lax in the discharge 
of its obligations and that it does 
not act arbitrarily or impose ex- 
cessive and oppressive punish- 
ments for violation of the rules 
and by-laws. 

“Labor has made_ substantial 
gains during the last 15 years and 
if its gains are to be retained it 
seems entirely reasonable. that 
unions be required to register 
with an appropriate quasi-judicial 
commission as a condition prece- 
dent to the right to represent their 


Continued: on page -183) 














Glarence Smith Joins 
F.L. Putnam & Go. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Clarence E. 
Smith, formerly active in local 
financial circles and during the 
war period in government service, 


is returning to the investment 
field, having become associated 
with F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc., 


77 Franklin Street, it is announced 
by the firm. In recent years, Mr. 
Smith has been connected with the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 
as District Loan Agent, and since 
Jan. 25, 1946 with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation from 
which organization he is at pres- 
ent on terminal leave, 

Prior to the war Mr, Smith was 
for a number of years engaged in 
domestic and foreign banking 
with the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York in their New York and 
London offices and also with its 
subsidiary, the Asia Banking 
Corp., in China. Later he was 
associated with that firm’s Boston 
office and subsequently with 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co., Smith, 
Barney & Co., and Clark, Dodge 
& Co. 


With Carver & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS. — Wayne 
Whiting has become associated 


with Carver & Co., Inc., 75 Fed- 
eral Street. 





Trading in 


in this investment field. 


some times wonder themselves 
about their choice and form of 
livelihood, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to acquaint you with 
some of the fundamentals of our 
functions and operations. At times 
questions arise as to the cause of 
daily fluctuations in such a gilt- 
edge market as the government 
market, whose securities do not 
depend for value on outlook for 
revenue or credit, to the extent of 
securities in the corporate or mu- 


nicipal markets; or how we differ 





*An address delivered by Mr. 
Childs before Chicago Chapter of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10, 1946. 





U. S. Bonds 


By F. N. CHILDS* 
Vice-President, C. F. Childs & Co. 


Mr. Childs describes in detail marketing methods relating to U. S$. | 
Government securities and explains present functions of specialized | 
government bond dealers. Traces history of government bond 
marketing and shows how present method of dealer handling 
developed. Scores present system of government bond quotations 
as merely dealers’ judgments and not prices of last transactions, 
and suggests that establishment of a central exchange trading floor | 
for dealers might be step in eliminating some existing weaknesses 


My assignment is to discuss government bonds from the stand— 


point of a dealer, and since I’m sure the 19 recognized government 
bond dealers in the country must¢ 








from other dealers and brokers; 
or how we can afford to operate 
as we do. These are the subjects 
that I would like to briefly dis- 
cuss. 


In the first place, you may won- 
der what function is served by 
government bond dealers when 
you know that you may purchase 
or sell a government bond at your 
bank or through your stock 
broker. At this point I should say 
that I refer only to those govern- 
ment securities which are nego- 
tiable and not to U. S. Savings 
bonds, since the marketable issues, 
amounting to about 70% of the 
Federal debt, are all that dealers 
handle. 


Continued on page 174) 











R.W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


MASON, MORAN & CO. 


January 7, 1947. 








THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


$3,310,000 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Equipment Trust, Series S 


‘ 2% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


‘ 
To be due annually $331,000 on each January 1, 1948 to 1957, inclusive 


To be unconditionally guaranteed as to payment of principal and dividends by endorsement 
by The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of January 1, 1947, 
which will provide for the issuance of $3,310,000 principal amount of Certificates to. be 
secured by new standard-gauge railroad equipment to cost not less than $4,149,750. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 
(Accrued dividends to be added) 


1948 1.15% 1951 1.65% 1955 2.20% 

1949 = 1.35 1952  =1.80 1956 2.225 

1950 =—:11.50 1953 =1.95 1957 2.25 
1954 2.10 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 


lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO, 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


McDONALD & COMPANY 


E.W.& R.C. MILLER & CO. MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY ALFRED O’GARA & CO. 


SCHWABACHER & CO. 
F.S. YANTIS & CO, 


INCORPORATED 


To be dated January 1, 1947. Principal and semi-annual dividends (January 1 and July 1) payable in New York 
| City. Definitive Certificates, with dividend warrants attached, in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to 

principal. Not redeemable prior to maturity. These Certificates are offered when, as and if received by us, It is 
expected that Certificates in temporary or definitive form will be ready for delivery at the office of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., 35 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. on or about January 20, 1947. The information contained herein has 
been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable and, while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, 


we believe it to be correct as of this date. 


JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 


KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO, 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO, 

















(INCORPORATED) 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 








THOMAS & COMPANY 
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Report compiled under aegis of 


states that free port in Panama would stimulate establishment of 
trading corporations by American firms, would favorably affect 


ocean freight rates, and offer 
Panamanians. 


Establishment of a foreign-trade zone in the Republic of Panama 
is recommended in a report made at the request of the Republic by 
Thomas E.® 


Lyons, Execu- 
tive Secretary 
of the For- 
eign Trade 
Zone Board, 
the Depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce said on 
Jan. 6. 

Mr. Lyons 
made the rec- 
ommendation 
to Senor Don 
Enrique A. 
Jimenez, 
President of 
the Republic 
of Panama 
and a special fiscal committee 
after a six months’ study of trade 
conditions, tariffs and port facili- 
ties in both Panama and Canal 
Zone. Through arrangments made 
by the U. S. State Department, 

r. Lyons was assigned to make 
the survey for the Panamanian 
+} Government. 

“There is little chance of de- 
veloping a profitable consignment 
and re-export business on the 
Isthmus unless new facilities are 
provided in the Republic which 
will permit greater freedom in 
handling the commerce passing 
through Panama,’ the _ report 
states. “A canvass of leading im- 
porters, exporters, steamship ex- 
ecutives and government officials, 
and of businessmen in South and 
Central American countries, as 
well as the United States and 
Mexico, furnishes ample evidence 
that a foreign-trade zone would 
be well patronized.” 


The purpose of a foreign-trade 
zone (or free port) is to provide 
a site where goods may be un- 
Idaded duty-free for transship- 
ment or for examination by pros- 
pective buyers. Any goods leav- 
ing the port for the interior are 
subject to all customs laws. At 
present there are two such zones 
in the United States—one at New 
York City and one at New 
Orleans. 

The report states that a foreign- 
trade zone in Panama would 
prompt American firms to estab- 
lish trading corporations there, 





Thos. E. Lyons 


Panama Foreign-Trade Zone Urged 
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U. S. Department of Commerce 


new business opportunities for 








and would increase cargo tonnage 
in and out of Panama which 
should have a favorable effect on 
ocean freight rates. It would also 
offer new business opportunities 
to Panamanians and increase em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Lyons recommended that 
the area near Cristobal Mole in 
Colon Harbor be used for the 
zone. “It should be at shipside 
and located as close as possible to 
the main ship channel of the 
Canal,” he said. “The foreign- 
trade zone should include ample 
warehouses and docks of modern 
construction to facilitate the 
handling of cargo in and out of 
the area. As air cargo has already 
become an important arm of com- 
merce, a branch of the zone should 
be provided in the National Air- 
port.” 

In addition to concise recom- 
mendations on establishing a for- 
eign-trade zone, the report con- 
tains detailed analyses of Pana- 
ma’s foreign trade, the effect of a 
trade zone on transportation costs, 
air commerce, Pan American 
business support of the plan, and 
press approval. 


In gathering material for his 
report, Mr. Lyons visited most of 
the countries in Central and South 
America. 


Nelson Wagner Opens 


Own Investment Business 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Nelson B. 
Wagner is forming his own in- 
vestment firm with offices in the 
M. & T. Building. Mr. Wagner 
was formerly co-manager of the 
Buffalo office of R. H. Johnson 
&-Co, Prior thereto he was a 
principal of Hayes & Wagner, inc. 
He began his career in the invest- 
ment business more than 20 years 
ago with Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc. 


J. H. McMullen Opens 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—John H. 
McMullen has opened offices in 
the Alamo National Bank Build- 
inf, to engage in the securities 











business. 


























Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 





This Week—Bank Stocks 


New York City bank stocks closed the year 12.6% below their 
1945 year-end prices, as measured by the “American Banker” daily 
index. Individual bank stocks varied between a maximum decline 
of 20.5%% for Bank of New York and a minimum decline of 6.7% 


for Public National. 


The accompanying table shows the market change of 18 stocks 
of leading New York City banks, arranged in the order of their 


per cent decline. 


Asked Price 





12/31/45 12/31/46 Change 

Bank of New York.........._...-.-. 478 380 —20.5% 
i ebeceed 2,095 1,675 —20.0 
RS Se Eee 4914 401% —17.6 
Sg OS EE 128 106% —16.8 
Bank of Manhattan______..__._____- 35% 30 —14.6 
RE EIR act MRSA cage LEAT § 317 271 —14.5 
gia IR ae RM a a 52% 45% —13.4 
Chemical Bank & Trust__.________. 5414 47% —13.3 
Commercial National _____________- 52% 45% —13.3 
wean eee We esa 116% 101% —12.7 
MS iG ESE | 6414 56% —12.0 
pep ane 840 755 —1l1.1 
Continental Bank & Trust________-_ 22% 20% —11.0 
I a 51% 46% — 9.7 
te i a gs 21% 19% — 9.5 
hy Ee ene ae 375 343 — 85 
Manufacturers Trust ______________ 643% 60 — 7.3 
PU ot 4834 4514 — 6.7 

ee or 8 ahidins i le —12.9% 

American Banker Index____________ 50.7 44.3 —12.6% 


It is a coincidence that exactly 
nine stocks declined more than 
the average of the 18, and nine 
stocks less. Strongest to resist the 
decline were Public, Manufactur- 
ers Trust and Guranty. A few 
stocks rallied slightly in the final 
month of the year, viz: Bank of 
New York, +1.3%; Central Han- 
over, +0.5%; Chemical, +0.5%; 
Corn Exchange, +3.2% and Na- 
tional City +2.5%. 


No capitalization changes were 
made during 1946 among the 18 
banks under review, the most re- 
cent being that made by Public in 
December, 1945. Several banks 
paid higher dividends in 1946 than 
in 1945 as noted below. 


1945 1946 
Bank of Manhattan $1.05 $1.20 
Bankers Trust ___~___ 1.40 1.80 
Chase National ____-_ 1.40 1.60 
Manufacturers Trust 2.20 2.40 
National City -_____ 1.30 1.60 
New York Trust___. 3.875 4.00 
Public National ____ 1.50 1.7375 


Chase National changed from 
semi-annual payments of $0.70 to 
quarterly payments of $0.40; Na- 
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tional City remains on a semi- 
annual basis, but raised the 
amount from $0.65 to $0.80; Public 
raised its fourth quarter dividend 
to $0.50 from the previous 
amount of $0.41%. Bank of Man- 
hattan’s increase was made in the 
last quarter of 1945 when its 
quarterly rate was raised from 
$0.25 to $0.30, resulting in the an- 
nual difference shown in _ the 
above table; Manufacturer’s quar- 
terly rate was also increased in 
1945 from $0.50 to $0.60, resulting 


in higher 1946 dividend pay- 
ments. 
Bankers Trust increased its 


quarterly rate from $0.35 to $0.45 
in the first quarter of 1946; New 
York Trust’s small increase over 
1945 resulted from an increase in 
the quarterly rate of $0.875 to $1 
in the second quarter of 1945. 


It is of further interest to note 
that in Jan. 3, 1947 Corn Ex- 
change declared a quarterly div- 
idend of $0.70 per share, instead 
of the former quarterly rate of 
$0.60. 

Compared with the Dow-Jones 
Industrial stocks, New York City 
bank stocks are lagging behind 


the market, on.a long term basis. , 
During 1946 they declined 12.6% 
as already noted; the Dow-Jones 
Industrials declined from 192.91 to 
177.20, equivalent to only 8.1%. 


From the lows of 1942, the 
American Banker index has moved 
from 22.9 to 44.3, equivalent to an 
appreciation of 93.4%; this com- 
pares with the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial’s move from 92.92 to 177.20, 
or 90.7%. 

However, from the lows of 1932 
the Dow-Jones Industirals have 
appreciated from 41.22 to 177.20, 
or 329.9%; while bank stocks have 
appreciated from 23.9 to 44.3, or 
only 85.4%. It should be noted 
at this point that the bank stock 
market in 1942 was 4.46% below 
its 1932 low, while the Dow-Jones 
Industrials, at their 1942 low, were 
125% above their 1932 low. 


At current prices leading New 
York City bank stocks are, with 
few exceptions, selling below their 
book-values. It is a matter of 
record that, generally speaking, 
such a price-to-book-value rela- 
tionship constitutes an advanta- 
geous time for the long term in- 
vestor to place funds in high grade 
bank stocks, for the market has 
subsequently moved them sub- 
stantially higher. 


World Bank in Row 
Over Office Space 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8— (Spe- 
cial to the “Chronicle” )—Interna- 
tional Fund and World Bank offi- 
cials are incensed over the State 
Department’s refusal to vacate 
additional promised space In the 
private building they jointly occu- 
py, according to the Washington 
“Post.” The newspaper quotes 
World Bank Acting President 
Harold D. Smith as saying: “All 
I’ll say is that somebody has been 
lying to me for at least two 
months.” The article reports the 
Fund and Bank officials as bitter 
and contemplating drastic action. 











With Inv. Securities Co. 
(Special to THe FrNaNncirat CHRONICLE) 
JACKSON, MICH.—Peter J. 
Van Valin has joined the staff of 
Investment Securities Co. Na- 
tional Bank Building. 





With Herrick, Waddell. 
(Special to THe FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Malcolm 
H. Gillett has become affiliated 
with Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
1012 Baltimore Avenue. 
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State Dep’t Domination Over Foreign Lending 


Members of Congress reported becoming suspicious that intent of 
Congress is being circumvented by State Department in determining 
day-to-day policies of Export-Import Bank and World Bank, and in 


dominating National Advisory 


Council. Congressmen reputedly 


objecting to “modern” dollar diplomacy. 


WASHINGTON (Special to 


the “Chronicle’”).—Some members 


of Congress who have been interested in the evolution of the United 


@&. 





States’ foreign lending activities 
are watching a little anxiously the 
role the State Department is play- 
ing in the determination of in- 
dividual foreign loans. These Con- 
gressmen have an eye on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in particular. 
On the board of directors of that 
bank the Secretary of State—or 
his alternate—sits as only one of 
five members. Congress planned 
it that way. Similarly, the State 
Department was assigned only one 
of the five seats comprising the 
NAC — the National Advisory 
Council on foreign lending set up 
by the Bretton Woods enabling 
act. Congress, it is now being said, 
did not intend that the State De- 
partment should have the decid- 
ing or dominant voice in those 
bodies; but there is a suspicion in 
Congressional circles that the in- 
tent of the Congress is being cir- 
cumvented, whether by design or 
otherwise. 


That the State Department 
plays a leading role in the de- 
termination of day-to-day policy 
as to the lending of dollars 
abroad should surprise no one. 
Indeed, until the department in 
the instances of Export-Import 
loans to Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia “put its foot down,” there 
was criticism of the lack of co- 
ordination in our political and 
finacial foreign policy. In World 
Bank circles the voice of the State 
Department and in fact its mere 
nod is awaited with understand- 
able respect. Undersecretary Clay- 
ton’s appearance at a directors’ 
meeting of that Bank was re- 
ported in these columns last week. 
The fact that the American ex- 
cutive director and alternate ex- 
ecutive director of the Bank both 
came from the State Department 
with the sponsorship of Mr. Clay- 
ton does not render any weaker 
the influence of that department 
in World Bank affairs. 

If the State Department is 
more influential in the activities 
and policies of the Export-Import 
Bank and the NAC than the Con- 
gress intended when those bodies 
were created and enlarged, the 
national legislature is __ itself 
partly to blame. For, under the 
Congressional reorganization act 
of last year in the redistribution 
of committee functions jurisdic- 
tion over international lending 
legislation was shifted from the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the “State De- 
partment” committee. This could 
not but strengthen the voice of 
the department in foreign loan 
and investment matters. 

Partly the present dissatisfac- 
tion with the role of the State 
Department in foreign lending is 
linked with the “get tough with 
Russia policy” which emerged late 
ir 1945. Some of the very con- 
gressmen who actively supported 
the Bretton Woods and similar 
programs on the theory that we 
could buy international coopera- 
tion, at the time mentioned came 
to the conclusion that we had been 
wrong. The Colmer Committee, 
for example, gave signs of reach- 
ing that conclusion following a 
European visit of a group of its 
members in 1945. On the basis of 
academic logic there may seem to 
be a discrepancy between a Con- 
gressional desire to have loans 
withheld for political reasons and 
an unwillingness to see them 
made for the purpose of modern 


dollar diplomacy. 


the open discussion stage on Cap- 
itol Hill anytime soon is a matter 
for speculation. 





Edmund Whiting With 
Kaiser & Co. in N. Y. C. 


Edmund A. Whiting is now in 
the trading department of Kaiser 
& Co., members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes, in the New York office 
at 20 Pine Street. Mr. Whiting 
was formerly manager of the trad- 
ing department for Peter Morgan 
& Co. and prior thereto was with 
Mitchell & Co. 





Brown Bros. Harriman 
Announces Appointm’ts 


Brown Brothers, Harriman & 
Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have announced 
the appointment of Joseph R. 
Kenny, formerly an assistant man- 
ager, a manager in the New York 
City office. M. Dutton Morehouse 
has been appointed a manager in 
the firm’s Chicago office, 135 
South La Salle Street. 





Bittner, Edelmann Co. 
Formed in New York 


Bittner, Edelmann & Co. has 
been formed with offices at 80 
Broad Street, New York City to 
engage in the securities business. 
Murray C. Bittner and Henry 
Edelmann are partners in the firm. 
Mr. Bittner was previously Presi- 
dent of M. C,. Bittner & Co., Inc. 
and Mr. Edelmann, proprietor of 


Henry Edelmann & Co. 
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TRUSTEES Statement of Condition December 31, 1946 

JOHN J. PHELPS 

ho a RESOURCES 
ai oe aie Cash and Due from Banks . . . 2. . © « $ 28,524,977.46 

+ eee Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 2. « 6 « = 27,914,704.94 

WILLIAMSON PELL j : 

Pinasiiins United States Government Obligations . . . 90,398,153.69 
JOHN P. WILSON State and Municipal Obligations . . .-. . 7,378,000.00 

eS Se) ee Other Bonds Tea eR tae on” es 3,850,000.00 
Sate ood Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . 2. 2. « 2 840,000.00 
GEORGE DE FOREST LORD Mel Zecate Piokwieaes os ce e 4,123,713.15 

Lord, Day & Lord ee OE ee ne Seen ae 1,475,000.00 
gutercetaehe >. yop oe Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 2... 563,418.21 
HAMILTON HADLEY Total iy eitiev cee ove 6 o ORES BOT MGI AS 
FRANCIS T. P. PLIMPTON 

Snr Seen LIABILITIES 
BEN JAMIN STRONG 

First Vice-President Castel Steock ... 2. 2 * 4 ws oe 2 Eee 
JOHN HAY WHITNEY Surplus Fund et ee Be ee es See 

| - wc Wedevided Profs... «4 s+. ¢ 3 Se 6 2,810,528.33 

Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft General Reserve . . . «2 2 «© « « © e 1,060,000.00 
JAMES H. BREWSTER, JR. Deposits ie Vie ei ss Be 

Anas bee Rabat Getanshes Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc... 975,732.96 
EDWIN S. S. SUNDERLAND Uneamed. Dissount:< 6. OS ee 9,642.11 

tt et yy * Dividend Payable January 2,1947 . ... 350,000.00 
pee ener te THE se dees - SRLS 

Union Sulphur: Campany = = 
JOHN M. HARLAN 

bale S tien ’ War Loan Deposit of $4°000,380.09, amd for ether Merpases as Tequined or permsed Eo ieee 
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Whether the matter will reach 
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Our Military Gov't Effecting Drastic Economies 


(The following is excerpted from a letter received by the “Chronicle” 
from an official of OMGUS in Germany—Editor.) 

You ask how our work is progressing. In that connection it may 

interest you to know that a 25% reduction in personnel is becoming 

effective Jan. 1, 1947. A further cut of as yet undisclosed proportions 


has been announced to take effect July 1, 1947. 


@> 


your own eyes some of the prob- 
lems which are facing Military 
Government. You have also seen 
the personnel at our disposal to 
cope with these problems. You 
can well imagine what such a 
drastic reduction in personnel will 
sean. It seems to me that this 
type of economizing will prove 
extremely expensive. I cannot 
help but remember that an econ- 
omy-minded legislature not very 


long ago voted against the fortifi- 





You have seen with 


cation of Guam, Who can tell 
what this “economy” cost the 
country in human lives and suf- 
fering? 


B. G. Cantor Director 

B. G. Cantor, President of B. G. 
Cantor & Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York City, has been elected 


Chairman of the Board of the Art- 
Craft Briar Pipe Corporation of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Pittsburgh Stock Exch. 
Reelects Officers 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — The offi- 
cers of the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change were reelected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Exchange 
Jan. 2. 

Officers are John A. Carothers. 
James Carothers & Co., President; 
Ledlie W. Young, A. E. Masten & 
Co., Vice-President; and William 
J. Bauer, John B. Barbour & Co., 
Treasurer. 

Directors elected for terms of 
three years each were Charles E. 
Kinkey, Jr.; Carl S. McKee, C. S. 
McKee & Co.; and Eugene H. 
Lear, Reed, Lear & Co. 


No Depression from High Wages 


By KEEN JOHNSON* 
Under-Secretary of Labor 


Administration spokesman, asserting a disastrous slump is not 
ine vitabl>, contends no depression has ever been caused by wage 
and salary earners being given too large a share of national in- 
come. Sees labor and managem-nt called upon to write “a social 
cortract ‘hai encourazes widest, fullest distribution of goods and 


° a OP . . . *e 
services,’ Says waze increases in collective bargaining cannot 
be a cause o« depression. 


Fundamentally, the outlcck for America in 1947 depends upon 


the answer to one question—can we avoid a recession? Can we 
maintain the -yeenerEoerone . 


present rec- 
ord - breaking 
rate of eco- 
nomic activity 
if high prices 
result in re- 





Both labor and management are 
steadily broadening their grasp of 
economic realities. That is as it 
should be, for collective bargain- 
ing offers one of the soundest and 
most democratic means of finding 





































































BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


(and Subsidiary Companies) 


THE PAST YEAR: In the fiscal year ended September 28, 1946, both sales and 
profits reached new highs. Net sales amounted to $141,544,442 compared 
with $108,199,846 in the preceding year. Net earnings after preferred divi- 
dends amounted to $3.47 per common share compared with $1.32 earned in 
the 1945 fiscal year (after adjusting for stock splits). Improved profits result 
almost entirely from lower taxes combined with increased volume from various 
acquisitions and expansions. During the year Burlington Mills carried forward 
its program of fabric development as well as plant expansion. The Company 
also further strengthened its financial and trade positions. ’ 


THE FUTURE: More normal conditions, which are returning gradually to the 
textile industry, provide a sound basis for the continued progress of Burlington 
Mills. With retail sales at record levels and the needs of many foreign 
countries still to be met, it is likely that the demand for better merchandise will 
exceed the supply for some time to come. The Company intends, as always, to 
maintain its leadership in the production of high quality merchandise and in 
the development of new fabrics. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the fiscal year ended September 28, 1946 


$141,544,442.23 
107,645,859.88 


33,898,582.35 


Sales, less discounts and anticipation, returns and allowances. «© & & 
Cost of sales, exclusive of depreciation and amortization . .« « @ & 





Gross profit, before depreciation and amortization . ... .« « « & 
Selling, general and administrative expenses . . . $8,297,245.17 


1,706,850.52 __ 10,004,095.69 


23,894,486.66 


Depreciation and amortization. . .« + « « « « 











Operating profit ... +i 2 © s&s Se 














aS). tig gee ek 2 ee ee: a 8-8 oe eee 1,748,580.75 
25,643,067.41 
Other deductions (including charitable donations of $355,078.88) . ; 817,764.68 
Net profit before provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income 
and before minority interest . . . . . «© © « © © © © © e 24,825,302.73 
Provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income: 
Federal excess profits taxes. . « © « + « «+ $2,722,428.06 
Federal income taxes . . . s « & «© « « « 7,389,671.47 
Foreign and state income taxes. & & 6 + & & 1,465,011.07 11,577,110.60 
Net profit, after taxes, before minority interest 3 4 . . . « «6 13,248,192.13 
Less: Net profit of subsidiaries applicable to minority interest; < & 327,394.63 





eri ss Sk Oe See fe ee 8 HS 8 UB 8 $12,920,797.50 








Total assets of the company as at September 28, 1946, amounted to 
$90,130,525 compared with $55,108,640 a year earlier. Current assets 
were $58,363,825 compared with current liabilities of $21,264,666, making 
a net working capital of $37,099,159. Cash and Government securities to- 


taled $13,952,932. 
J. SPENCER LOVE, President. 





duced con- 
sumption, 
lower produc- 
tion and em- 
ployment, or 
if the lack of 
balance be- 
tween prices 
and produc- 
tion result in 
a general 
price collapse 
as after the last war? 
I cannot give you 
answer to that question because 
there are too many factors 
volved. But I do know that a dis- 
astrous slump is not inevitable. 
For one thing, the fact that we 
prevented a_ sharp 
during reconversion is very sig- 
nificant and very hopeful. Even 
while we carried out the tremen- 
dous task of military and indus- 
trial démobilization, total unem- 
ployment never exceeded 2% 





Keen Johnson 


cans have jobs. 

That is a very impressive per- 
formance. 
postwar performance in our his- 


that this Nation felt the impact of 
its first major depression back in 
1796. Since that time we have 
gone through about a dozen of 
these economic cyclones. 


Some lasted longer and were 


results were painfully similar. 
Fach depression brought wide- 
spread suffering, unemployment 


ness and agriculture. Measured in 
dollars or in human values, these 


very, very costly. 

Economists and historians do 
not always agree on what caused 
these recurrent attacks, but one 
fact is quite clear. From 1796 un- 
til today, no major depression has 
been due to the fact that the wage 
and salaried workers of America 
were given too large a share of 
the national income. 


Today there is growing agree- 


sion by maintaining an economic 
balance which will 
production and equitable distribu- 
tion within the framework of a 


is an impossible task for a Natidn 
blessed with unmatched resources 


a Nation fortified by its abiding 
faith in liberty and justice. 

But it is a difficult task because 
our economy is so vast and com- 
plex. We find it easier to agree 
upon principles than to put them 
into practice. Today, as never be- 
fore, labor and management are 
being called upon to write, not 
merely the bread and butter con- 
tracts which determine wages, 
hours and working conditions, but 
a broader agreement—a_ social 
contract which will encourage the 
widest, fullest distribution of 
goods and services to all our 
people. 

Fortunately, we are getting bet- 
ter and better acquainted with 
this complicated economy of ours. 





*A radio address by Mr. John- 























son over the Mutual Broadcasting 
Network, Jan. 1, 1947. 





a positive | it. : 
| that neither blind chance nor raw 
in- | 
| our national welfare. 


downswing | 
‘dance. To reach that goal—to pre- 


| vent major 
minimize 


million. Today 58 million Ameri- | 


tory. I would like to remind you | 


Stock Exchange Film 


more severe than others, but the | 


and grave financial losses to busi- | 


attacks of economic paralysis were | 


ment that we can avoid a depres-| 


insure full | 
free society. I do not believe that | 


in men, materials and machines— | 





collective prosperity. 

Historically the aims of labor 
have been the aims of a freedom- 
loving people. Looking at the 
present scene—at production, em- 
ployment and profit levels—I find 
nothing to suggest that genuine 
collective bargaining could bring 
on a recession or give to wage and 
salaried workers an unduly large 
share of the national income. 


Let us make no mistake about 
We Americans are resolved 


economic power shall determine 
We reject 
the fatalism of boom and bust. 


| and we are trying to cooperate to 


open the way to peace and abun- 


depressions and to 
minor recessions — we 
need both unity of purpose and 
a renewed spirit of fair play. That 


| obligation. lies upon all of us— 


industry, agriculture, labor, and 
a Government dedicated to the 


| common .good. 
It is by far the best | 


at Work”— 





“Money 


First showing in Philadelphia 


,and Chicago of the New York 
Stock Exchange film, “Money .at 


Work,” produced by March of 
Time, Inc., will be held on Jan. 
15 and 17, respectively, it was an- 


nounced today by James F. Burns, 


Jr., President, Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms, under whose 
auspices the film will be distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 


| The exhibit in Philadelphia 
_will be on the floor of the Phila- 
'delphia Stock Exchange and in 
Chicago in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House both at 3.30 
o'clock. Officials of corporations 
having securities listed, officials 
of banks, members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the 
National Association of Security 
| Dealers, members, partners and 
_ managers of stock exchange mem- 
ber firms and registered repre- 
sentatives have been invited to a 
reception prior to the showing of 
the film at which Mr. Emil 
Schram, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be 
present. 


A special showing at 5 o’clock 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 17, will be 
held in Chicago’s Palmer House 
Grand Ballroom for employees of 
member firms which Mr. Schram 
will address. 


Runner With Moseley 


F. S. Moseley & Co., 14 Wal? 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that James R. Runner 
_ has become associated with the 
| firm. 








Hettesheimer Partner in 
Wm. E. Lohrman & Co. 


Frank Hettesheimer has been 
admitted to partnership in Wm. 
E. Lohrman & Co., 76 Beaver 
Street, New York City. He has 
been with the firm for some time 
es manager of the trading de- 
partment. 
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A Program Against Reaction © 


By CHESTER BOWLES* 


Former OPA 
Holding Republican victory porte 


Administrator 
nds reaction and drift from liber- 


alism, former OPA Administrator asserts it is responsibility of © 
American liberals to disprove reactionary theories of both extreme 


Right and extreme Left. Lays 


down as program: (1) pinning 


responsibility on Republican party for solving economic probl«ms 
in next two years; (2) working to develop greater economic under- 
standing among groups constituting majority of people; (3) attack- 
ing monopolists and “scarcity thinkers’; (4) holding fast to “New 
Deal” ideals; and (5). in foreign affairs, supporting program that 
is generous, yet practical and avoids power politics. Wants no 


third party. 


For many months, arid particularly since Nov. 5, the air has 
been filled with reaction. The Labor-Baiters have been busy baiting 


labor. 
Tax Reducers 
and the Bud- 
get - Cutters 
have been 
busy sharpen- 
ing their par- 


ing knives. 
The. Tariff- 
Raisers have 


been looking 
for the most 
likely places 
to begin. In 
the field of 
e. international 
, relations, our 
Chester Bowles Big Stick 
Wavers have 
flexing their 





been impatiently 
muscles. 

For all of them the Big Day has 
finally arrived: This noon for the 
first time in 18 years, Congress 
met with a Republican majority 
in both Houses. 

The liberals throughout the 
country have been reacting to 





*A talk by Mr. Bowles at the 
Union for Democratic Action Din- 
mer, Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 
1947. 


The+—— 


their new position in an odd as- 
sortment of ways. Some have 
been quite relaxed and even phil- 
osophical about it. They urge us 
not to worry. According to their 
view, the political pendulum was 
bound to swing as it did. Sooner 
or later, the Republicans will get 
things into a mess and the Demo- 
erats will be back in the saddle 
again. To others, the election was 
a signal that stark reaction is here 
to stay. The future, as they see 
it, is one of deep economic depres- 
sions, inflationary booms, and 
catastrophic wars. 


Between these extremes are the 
majority of American liberals who 
accept the present reaction as a 
threat to our economic, social and 
political democracy which must be 
met promptly and vigorously. It 
is to this point of view that most 
of us who are gathered here this 
evening will subscribe. 


The conservative victory of 
Nov. 5 was a long time brewing. 
Since 1938, the American liberals 
have won few legislative vic- 
tories. Even under the leadership 
of Mr. Roosevelt, we were blocked 





(Continued on page 162) 











Dutch Switching of American Securs. Reopened 
Twenty-five percent of the proceeds must be turned in for guilders. 
Only applicable to prewar accounts. 


The Netherlands Bank has granted a general license for switch- 
ing between their American securities, to those members who have 


an account in the U. S. for their¢ 


Dutch clients, according to word 
currently received here by the 
Netherlands Financial Press 
Agency. The license will remain 
valid one year. As a rule this 
license will be granted in those 
eases where American securities 
Ihave been deposited in.the name 
of one of the Dutch offices which 
were intermediaries in the reg- 
istration of securities. 


The securities must be certified | 


in Holland first. 
When switching, 25% of the 





tioned license is only applicable 
to accounts of original U. S. secu- 
rities that existed in the U.S.A. 
prior to the war. 

Dutch certificates (since they 
are now certified and cancelled) 
cannot be switched on account of 
technical difficulties. 


Union Securities Corp. 
Announces Elections. 


Union Securities «Corporation, 








dollar proceeds (of those securi- 
ties which belonged to Dutch resi- | 
dents on Jan. 1, 
offered to the Netherlands Bank | 
in return for guilders. 


This license applies only to 
American securities that do not 
mature within 12 months. The 
remaining 75% may be retained 
by the owner in dollars. They 
will be credited on a special ac- 
eount called “Special Account 
R.D.U.S.” The owner can invest 
this full 75% in other dollar se- 
ecurities. From then on he is free 
in selling and buying for the full 
amount (after the original one- 
time 25% deduction). 


Dollar securities are: shares is- 
sued by U. S. and Canadian com- 
panies and all bonds the face 
value of which is expressed in 
WU. S. dollars. 

Those who do not want the 75% 
Zn dollars (the balance in “Special 
Account R.D.*.S.’) have to sell 
them to the ‘‘etherlands Bank, 
and will be paid in guilders. 

. The counter value of the 25% 
of sales proceeds will be paid out 
by the Netherlands Bank in guil- 
ders, 60% in free, and 40% in 
blocked account. 


It seems-tbhat the above men- 





1947) must be| 


|65 Broadway, New York City, an- 


nounces that S. Warren Wilson, 
Vice-President, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Wilson has been with Union Secu- 
rities Corporation since August, 
1944, prior to which time he was 
associated with Smith, Barney & 
Co. and predecessor firms. 


The election of three new vice- | 


presidents also was announced by 
Union Securities Corporation: 
Norman W. Jones, James A. Sand- 
bach and John W. Sharbough. Mr. 
Jones has been associatéd with 
the Corporation and ‘its affiliated 
organizations since January, -1941; 
Mr. Sandbach, since August, .1935, 
and Mr. Sharbough, since March, 
1936. 


R. D. White & Co. 
Adds Nolan & Sause 


R. D. White & Company, 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that John A. Nolan and 
Oliver L. Sause are now  associ- 
ated with the firm. Mr. Nolan 


was in the past with Brown, Ben- 





nett & Johnson, in charge of the | 
municipal bond department. org 








John Arrowsmith Now 
Is With Cohu-Torrey 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 


New. York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that John E. Arrowsmith 
is now associated with the firm. 
Mr. Arrowsmith has recently been 
with Lobdell & Co. In the past he 
‘conducted his own investment 
business under the name of Ar- 
rowsmith & Co. and was an of- 
ficer of Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


Chicago S. E. Admits 
Two St. Louis Members 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ralph W. Da- 
vis, Chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of The Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, announced today the ad- 
mission to membership of John A. 
Issacs, Jr., of Semple, Jacobs & 
Co., Inc. and Julian M. White, of 
White & Co. 


The Exchange now has a total of 
151 brokerage firms and corpora- 
tions which are members, with 





11 located in St. Louis, Missouri. 


- 





Colonial Trust Company 


Announces Promotions 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
Colonial Trust Co., has announced 
the following promotions: 

William H. Bassett, Assistant 
Vice-President, to be Vice-Presi- 
dent; Joseph M. Sullivan, Walter 
H. Klaum, James H. Shaw and 
Arthur B. Stewart, Assistant See- 


retaries, to be Assistant Vice- 
Presidents; George Ortner, Chief 
Clerk, to be Assistant Secretary 
and’ Assistant Treasurer. 











Deposits. « « 


— ere 


Other Liabilities 














Dividend Payable February 1,1947 . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


THE CHASE 
| NATIONAL BANK 


| OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1946 





— ——— — eee eco eee eee~eeeeesess eee | 














RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . 2. « «© « $1,143,400,689.02 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . 2,221,342,803.35 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . « 118,135,196.10 
Coaluet Dees be ie ne re te 182,949,569.36 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 1,126,462,490.27 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . « e« 11,488,983.11 
Mortgages. « « © « © © © «© «© @ 8,037,431.07 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . « « 10,656,354.33 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . e « 7,950,000.00 
Banking Houses .« « © «© « «© «© «@ . 32,588,572.13 
Other Assets .« © «© © © © © 0-0 @ 2,523,388.94 
$4,865,535,477.68 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: ‘Sage 
Capital Stock. . « « $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . «+ +» « « 154,000,000.00 : 
Undivided Profits . . 48,500,613.02 





$ °313,500,613.02 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 15,600,237.86 
Less Amount in Portfolio 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . 





: 2,960,000.00 

> a a 72 15,623,913.90 

e . a 13,663,693.10 

bre RS Kw ea. €4g8 50881006 
3.870,414.29 11,729,823.57 

Sb Auras 1,086,324.31 

‘ay St Se 11,667,597.64 
$4,865,535,477.68 








United States Government and other securities carried at $402,936,340.00 are pledged 
to secure U. $. Government War Loan Deposits of $113,075,631.66 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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surveyed by the National Indus-®— 
trial Conference Board regarding 
the business outlook for the first 
half of 1947. 

Virtually all 
queried look for a 
mal competition” 
1947. Most of them feel that pro- 
duction during the first half of 
1947 
least as great as that experienced 
during the last six months of 
1946 “barring widespread strikes.” 
Materials and labor are expected 
t6 be in more abundant supply. 
Costs are anticipated to be about 
10% greater than in the latter 
half of 1946. 

Many companies are planning 


“1947, but some contemplated pro- 
grams have been deferred or re- 
diced because of rising costs, la- 
bor problems and uncertainty as 
to the general business outlook. 


About half the executives sur- 
veyed look for an increase in vol- 
ume of business during the com- 
ing six months. 
generally assume the absence of ' 


Most Business Heads Not 
Expecling Depression 


National Industrial Conference Board survey shows executives look 
for normal period in 1947 and many are planning for expansion 


through use of cash and other liquid assets. 


The belief that a business recession will occur during the first 
six months of 1947 is held by only a small minority of the executives 





the executives 
return of “nor- 
sometime in 


ness vary, 


should attain a volume at 


expand their plant facilities in 


Volume of Business 





Such estimates | 

















IRVING 





——_—— 


serious labor difficulties end con- 
sequent delays in raw material 
shipments. Estimates as to the size 
of the increase in volume of busi- 
but the most com- 
monly-cited amounts range from 
1% up to and including 10%. Ap- 
proximately a third of the execu- 
tives expect little or no change 
in volume, whereas about 17% 
look for declines (most of which 
are not expected to exceed 10%). 

Estimates of dollar volume are 
generally higher since prices on 
the average are expected to be at 
a higher level during the first six 
months of 1947 as compared to the 
last half of 1946. However, lower 
prices are expected in some in- 
stances, particularly in foods. 


Manufacturing Activity 


The most consistent estimates of 
increased activity in the first six 
months were received from dur- 
able goods producers. 
sumer nondurable goods turned 
in only slightly less favorable re- 
ports. The automobile and auto- 
motive equipment industries look 

(Continued on page 165) 


The con- 


The New Tax Bill 


By HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 
U. S. Congressman from Minnesota 


Republican Chairman of House Ways and Means Committee ex- 
plains provisions of his new tax bill. Provides for 20% decrease 
in current income taxes for incomes not in excess of $300,000 as 
well as an additional exemption increase for taxpayers over 65 
years old. Says bill is expected to give greatest possible incen- 
tive to investment in new ventures. 

As soon as the legislative budget with its ceiling on appropria- 
tions is approved later this month, the Ways and Means Committee 
will take up 
the personal 


income tax 
reduction 





ead 
ditional exemption of $500, mak- 
ing a total exemption of $1,000. 
The group which receives the full 


bill, H. R. 1, 20% reduction includes the work- 
which I have er, the earner, and those who util- 
introduced. ize their incomes in production, 

Applicable expansion, and employment. Fall- 


to the entire 
calendar year 
1947, the 
measure will 
provide a 20% 
reduction in 


ing within this class will be the 
management groups and those 
who furnsh risk or venture cap- 
ital for new enterprises which 
would create more jobs in an ex- 
panding economy. In general, in- 





the individual comes above $300,000, are un- 
income tax earned. 

payable _ un- Because of the necessity of re- 
der existing Mon. Harold Knutson | |: 315 wthholding tables, and the 
law on in- fact that individual taxes are now 


comes up to and slightly in excess 
of $300,000. The tax attributable 
to that part of the income of tax- 
payers which is in excess of $300,- 
000, is reduced by 10%%. 


The bill also grants an added 
advantage to taxpayers over 65 
years of age, in that it gives to 
each person in that group an ad- 


on a current pay-as-you-go basis, 
a percentage reduction in tax ap- 
pears to be the most feasible 
method to apply relief to 1947 in- 
comes, effective Jan. 1. Since 
such a method can be put into ef- 
fect almost immediately, it will 
mean quick relief to millions of 
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TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 





ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . .. . 


- $ 250,810,820.83 





U. S. Government Securities . . ... 573,887,112.59 
Other Securities . a 3,197 ,444.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank eo 3,088,100.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . e @ « 290,729,087.77 
First Mortgages on Real Estate oe. 6,510,850.84 
Headquarters Building . . . 2. « « 15,022,400.00 

Customers’ Liability 
for Acceptances Outstanding . .« « 3,266,688.41 
Other Assets. . . 2» «© ee ec eo 3,334,444.42 
$1,149,846,949.44 








LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . . $1,001,638,153.92 


| Official Checks. 





: Acceptances . . $7,380,706.14 
Less Amount in 
Portfolio . . . 3,375,664.67 





Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend payable January 2,1947 . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . « os * 


Capital Stock . . $50,000,000.00 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 62,675,449.17 


19,364,180.57 $1,021,002,334.49 


4,005,041.47 


3,488,113.06 
1,750,000.00 
6,926,011.25 


112,675,449.17 





$1,149,846,949.44 








United States Government Securities are stated at amortized 
cost. Of these, $43,673,508.35 are pledged to secure deposits 
of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers . ¢; 4 .$ 316,145,094.33 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . « » « » 378,042,008.54 
Other Public Securities . . . « © « ¢ «© @ @ 6,103,694.46 
Oger Seommities . . «6 0 te 80 ht we 20,749,016.22 
Loans and Discounts . , om 4 46. Se ee ee 385,765,415.37 
Real Estate Mortgages . . « « «© 1 © © @ 8 4,105,786.81 
Banking Houses Owned . . . . «© «© 86 © @ 8 12,005,982.42 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. , «4 « «© « 4,005,065.47 
CO RR oe 5 Bea gg: Ete ‘6 a ee 3,036,448.27 





$1,129,958,511.89 











LIABILITIES 

Capital (2,000,000 shares). . . . $20,000,000.00 

Surplus. . . So Le 30,000,000.00 : 
Undivided Profits se at ee 13,110,036.19 $ 63,110,036.19 
Dividend Payable January 2,1947 . . . . « « 600,000.00 
Deposits ee 8) ie. 6 Soe. 1,006,934,771.39 
Certified and Official Checks. xe it oe wk ee ee ee 48,516,244.25 
Acceptances Outstanding. . . . 1. «6 » s «© ¢ 4,667,041.75 
Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, ete. .« 5» « + 6,130,418.31 





$1,129,958,511.89 








Of the above assets $38,804,366.87 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes; and certain of the above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


———  S|~SESES>SES>S>S=S>SSE=E=ESpDE=ES=LD=h=DhDhLLL]pE]=]|=S|S|S|||S|=S== === 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





workers by increasing their take- 
home pay without delay. 


It is hoped and expected that 
H. R. 1 will give the greatest pos- 
sible incentive to the investment 
of capital in new ventures, which 
will open up new avenues for em- 
ployment as well as expanded 
markets for raw materials. I am 
satisfied that its operation will 
prove beneficial to all classes. It 
will start the country on the road 
to complete economic recovery 
and provide the Treasury with 
ever greater revenue that will 
make it possible to speed up the 
or agg of retiring the national 
ebt. 


The four tax reductions when 
the Republicans were in full con- 
trol resulted in accomplishing 
these various objectives and we 
know that history has a way of 
repeating itself. 

Comparison of individual in- 
come tax under existing law, and 
H.R. 1, allowing additional exemp- 
tion of $500 to persons 65 years of 
age and over. 


Single person, 65 years of age 
and over, no dependents: 
Net Income 





Before 
Personal 

Exemption Present Law H.R. 1 

$500 Gin. Gis 

600 19.00 Fee 

700 38.00 tet 

750 47.50 aiill 

800 57.00 in 

900 76.00 beta 

1,000 95.00 ee 
1,200 133.00 30.40 
1,500 190.00 76.00 
1,800 247.00 121.60 
2,000 285.00 152.00 
2,500 380.00 228.00 
3,000 484.50 304.00 
4,000 693.50 471.20 
5,000 §21.50 638.40 
6,000 1,168.50 836.00 
74,000 1,434.50 1,033.60 
8,000 1,719.50 1,261.60 
9,000 2,023.50 1,489.60 
10,000 2,346.50 1,748.00 
11,000 2,688.50 2,006.40 
12,000 3,049.50 2.295.20 
13,000 3,434.25 2,584.00 
14,000 3,842.75 2,910.80 
15,090 4,270.25 3,237.40 
20,000 6,645.25 5,114.80 
25,000 9,362.25 7,265.60 
30,000 12,264.50 9,576.00 
40,000 18,425.25 14,478.00 
50,000 25,137.00 19,836.00 
60,000 32,247.75 25,513.20 
70,000 39,643.50 31,418:40 
80,000 47,324.25 37,551.60 
90,000 55,290.00 43,912.80 
100.000 63,540.75 50,502.00 
150,000 105,806.25 84,306.80 
200,000 148.551.50 118,499.20 
250,000 191,771.75 153,071.60 
300,000 234,996.75 187,651.60 
400,000 321,446.75 264,723.50 
500,000 407,896.75 342.072.5060 
750,000 624,021.75 535,448.50 
1,000,000 840,146.75 728,823.50 
2,000,000 1,704,646,75 1,502,323.50 
5,000,000 4,275,000.00 3,822,823.50 


Bank Credit Associates 
Of N. Y. to Meet 


A regular dinner meeting of the 
Bank Credit Associates of New 
York will be held on Jan. 16 at 
6:00 p.m. at Fraunces’ Tavern. 
Principal speaker will be Otto T. 
Kreuser, second Vice-President of 
the Chase National Bank, who will 
address the members on “Export 
and Import Credit Problems.” 
Mr. Kreuser, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and 
South America. When located in 
the Berlin office of the Chase 
National Bank in 1931, his activ- 
ities were principally directed to 
matters concerning the German 
Standstill Agreement. At present, 
and for the past 10 years, he has 
been in charge of the bank’s South 
American Territory division. 


Reservations for the dinner 
should be made through accredited 
bank representative, with John E. 
Morrison, Jr., Bank of New York, 
48 Wall Street, New York. Tariff 
is $3.00. 

5 5 
Ass’n of S. E. Firms 
Monthly Newsletter 

The Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms has issued their 
December Newsletter, containing 


news of the association, resolution 
on the Federal Reserve Board 
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A Model Labor Relationship 


By JOHN B. ALCORN* 

Broker Telegraphers Representative 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL 
Union official describes method of obtaining harmonious labor- 
management relationships in section of Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. Stresses mutual respect, an understanding of each other’s 
problems, a fine restraint in not taking advantage of each other, 
and a thorough realization that best interests of worker and em- 
ployer are intertwined. 


It may come as somewhat of a surprise to learn that, of all places, 


an AFL union has functioned in “Wall Street,” and a number of other 
“streets,” for .O 


almost half a 





century on a 
pattern that 
the nation’s 
leaders are 
today attempt- 
ing to design. 
In these vex- 
ing times, 
when the 
large - sized 
aspirin bottle 
is standard 
eq uip ment 
and the lead- 
ers of men 
seem deter- 
mined to scut- 
tle the good ship, “American 
Way,” great emphasis is placed on 
“The labor question.” 
Rationalizers are _ patiently 
searching for the answer and the 
extremists vow they already have 
it. The former reason that there 
must be a way to persuade man- 


agement and labor that they have 
something in common; the latter 
are convinced that summary 
action offers the only solution. 
A Washington dispatch, appear- 
ing in many morning newspapers 
declaration that a joipt manage- 
on Dec. 16, headlined a solemn 
ment-labor committee had 
reached some sort of accord and 
hailed it as a straw in the wind, 





John B. Alcorn 





*Mr. Alcorn is associated with 
the Detroit office of Goodbody & 
Co., principally as a Telegrapher. 





pursued by the dove of industrial 
peace. 


After four ponderous points 
were revealed to a bewildered na- 
tion, Mr. Edgar L. Warren, di- 
rector of the Labor Department’s 
Conciliation Service, closed the 
deal with this consoling state- 
ment: 


“I believe that we are now in 


[l|a position to put our knowledge 
/to work.” 


There is no intention here to de- 


| tract from the high purpose that 


caused two outstanding represen- 
tatives each from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to undertake a 
meeting of minds on an acute 
problem so vital to the nation’s 
welfare. 


Neither is it our purpose to 
snicker at the reportedly unani- 
mous preliminary conclusions, 
reached by concededly divergent 
interests. We hope they are only 
the beginning of a diagnosis that 
will produce the cure for our eco- 
nomic frustration. The very fact 
that these gentlemen could confer 
and agree on anything is hearten- 
ing. 

We cannot, however, resist the 
temptation to do a little horn 


tootin’. An industry that has been 
so maligned and ignominiously 
regulated as ours has; an industry 
without which our cherished cap- 
(Continued on page 163) 





Senator Lucas Urges Labor Study 


Offers resolution for a thorough study of field of labor legislation 
and labor relations by Senate Committee on Labor. In statement 
he asserts more effective measures to promote peaceful settlements 
of labor disputes must be taken if public welfare is to be preserved. 


Sen. Scott W. Lucas (D., Ill.) in offering a resolution in the Sen- 


ate for a thoroughgoing study of labor conditions and labor 
tion issued the following state-© n 


ment on Jan. 5: 


The most crucial domestic prob- 
lem facing the country today is 
the relationship between manage- 
ment and labor. Unless means are 
found to improve these relation- 
ships, and 10 avoid the constant 
interruption of production caused 
by labor disputes, we will never 
be able to achieve the goal of 
a stable full production economy. 
The recent coal strike, which 
threatened for a while to strangle 
most production and to shut off 
the service of public utilities 
throughout the nation, has brought 
into sharp focus the dangerous 
mature of the problem. 

It is vitally important that the 
Congress and the whole country 
know what are the basic reasons 
underlying the friction between 
labor and management and to 
find a way out of our present dif- 


ficulties. To this end I shall as 
soon as possible introduce in the 
Senate a resolution calling for an 
extensive investigation into the 
relationships between labor and 
management to be made by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Commitiee. 

Among other things, the reso- 
lution calls for an examination of 
measures to protect the public in- 
terest against the effects of work 





legisla- 





stoppages in essential industries, 
to improve collective bargaining 
procedures and practices, an ex- 
@mination of measures which con- 
cern the health and safety of em- 
ployees in hazardous industries 
and the desirability of uniform 
voluntary system of welfare funds. 
It also calls for an investigation 
of basic structure of labor unions, 
to ascertain how union funds are 
controlled and accounted for, how 
union officers are selected, the 
degree to which democratic prac- 
tices prevail in labor unions, and 
the effect on labor relations of 
concentration of power in the 
hands of particular individuals 
identified with labor or manage- 
ment. 


I have always been a champion 
of the cause of labor and have 
vigorously supported progressive 
legislation which would improve 
the status of the laboring man. I 
shall continue to do so. I will not 
support any legislation designed 
to punish labor. The time has 
come, however, in the interest of 
labor itself, to find out whether 
the rank and file of the unions 
are being properly represented by 


, Some of their leaders, and whether 


particular practices, including the 
control and expenditure of money 
(Continued on- page 165) 





Firm Name Changed to 
George K. Baum Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The in- 
vestment firm of Baum, Bern- 
heimer Co., 1016 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, announces a change in its 
corporate name to George K. 
Baum & Company, Inc. The firm 
was originally established in 1928 
by George K. Baum and Earle 
J. Bernheimer, both having been 
in the investment business prac- 
tically ten years prior to that 
time. Bernheimer withdrew from 


the firm and moved to California 


about five years ago and has not 
been associated with the firm 
since that time. George K. Baum 
& Co., Inc. will continue the op- 
eration of a general investment 
organzation, continuing  practi- 
cally the same pattern that has ex- 
isted since its organization. In ad- 





dition to participating in the un- 
derwriting of general market mu- 
nicipals and specializing in under- 
writings of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma municipals, the firm 
will continue to participate in the 
underwriting and distribution of 
all types of corporate stocks and 
bonds. 

George J. McLiney, who has 
been with the firm since its incep- 
tion, will continue with the com- 
pany as manager of the municipal 
department, while Hayward H. 
(Pete) Hunter will devote more 
time to corporate stock and bond 
underwritings and distribution in 
the future. Up to this time, he has 
been devoting most of his time to 
the trading department. 


The corporate trading depart- 
ment, established in 1938, with 
Eldridge Robinson in charge, will 
continue to deal in over-the- 
counter securities, specializing in 
those local to the Kansas City and 


southwest markets. Private wire 
connections will continue to be 
maintained to New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and St. Louis. 


Irving J. Rice & Co. in 


St. Paul Incorporates 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Irving J. 
Rice & Company, First National 
Bank Building, has incorporated. 
The officers of the firm are: War- 
ren Gouchenour, Jr., President; 
Irving J. Rice, Executive Vice- 
President and Treasurer; William 
S. Anderson, Walter R. Hansen, 
and J. Richard Werges, Vice- 
Presidents; and D. A. Gilstad, 
















































































Secretary. 
A. R. Feckler Opens 
MONDOVI, WIS. — Adrian 





Royce Feckler is engaging in the 
securities business. 











THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


BANKERS 


AGENCIES , 





OruerR SECURITIES . 


ACCEPTANCES , 


Customers’ LIABILITY FOR 
ACCEPTANCES . 


OwNERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING CoRPORATION 
Bank Premises. 


Orner ASSETS . .« « 2 « 
Total . . s . . 7 . * 


CaAsH AND DveE From BANKS AND 
U. S. Government OBLIGATIONS 
(Direct or Futty GUARANTEED) . 
OBLIGATIONS OF OrHER FEDERAL 
STATE AND MuNIcIPAL SECURITIES. ,. 


Loans, Discounts, AND BANKERS’ 


Rea Estate Loans anv Securiries 


Stock IN FepERAL RESERVE BANK , 


Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES , 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


Deposits . 
” $1,296,000,976 


2,188,205,130 


. 35,353,712 
186,734,856 


101.029.479 ANCES IN Portro.io 2,193,999 13,781,383 
° ae a / a ae 
1,093,944,555 gi 
346.134 ESERVES F : 
sa Unearnep Discount AND OTHER 
: 12.759.386 UNEARNED INCOME . 35 4,147,064 
6 900.000 Inrerest, Taxes, OrHeR AccruED 
ghey: EXPENSES, ETC, 31,520,002 
% 7,000,000 DiviDEND . ‘ee eee 4,650,000 
‘ 29,280,431: CaprraL . « « « » $ 77,500,000 
15,021,205 Surprus . 4 « « « 152,500,000 
vs 2,159,803 Unpivipep Prorirs 29,534,614 259,534,614 
» « $4,977,735 ,667 Tele i ko ies . $4,977,735,667 








Vice-Chairman of the Board 
W. Ranpotpu BurceEss 








SS, SCRE. = 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


LIABILITIES 


(IncLupes Untrep Srates War 
Loan Deposir $98,257,569) 
LiaBILiry ON AccEpr- 
ANCES AND BILLs 
Less: Own Accrpr- 


. $4,664,102,604 


$15,975,382 

















Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1946, except those of 
the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, but less reserves. 


$376,317,672 of United States Government Obligations and $1,712,449 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $318,115,058 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


President 
Ws. Gace Brapy, Jr. 





‘Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 








ASSETS 


AGENCIES. 
Loans AND ADVANCES 


BankK PREMISES ... « 

Orner Rear Estate .. . 

Orissa -Abeavs-. ss ce 6 
20 & eee be 











CasH AND Due From BANKs . . 

U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Drrect or Futty GuARANTEED), , 

OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL 


Rea Estate Loans AND SECURITIES , 
Srock IN FepERAL RESERVE BANK, , 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS 


Deposits 


» . $ 44,055,505 


100,677,404 Loan Deposir $8,273,748) 
RESERVES ., ‘ 4,730,068 
ree 1,078,205 (Includes Reserve for 
4 668,978 Dividend $310,621) 
1,938,177 CAPITAL . $10,000,000 
"600,000 SURPLUS . 10,000,000 
ae 3,235,614 Unpivipep ProFits . . 8,097,020 28,097,020 
isi 113,870 
2,361,813 


~ »« $154,729,566 Teal «tt 


$11,744,596 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Loan Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


LIABILITIES 


(IncLupESs Unirep States War 


OMITTED) 


. $121,902,478 


. $154,729, 566 


—_—_—_— 








President 
Linpsay BRADFORD 
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RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT 
SHARES 


Group SECURITIES, INC. 








A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer or 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 












































Prospects upon request from 
_ your investment dealer, or from | 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
920 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


























Manhattan 
Bond Fund 


Prospectus from your Investment Dealer or _ 
















HUGH W. LONG & CO 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5S, N.Y 


OS ANGELE HITAGO 



















Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


Prospectus may be obtained 





from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














By JOHN MARSH 
Developments After Wars 


Frank Valente, Vice-President in charge .of research of Dis- 
tributors Group, in the investment management section of the annual 
report of Group Securities, Inc., tells of a study of business develop- 
ments after every war in America. First, the end of the war, and 
some hesitancy; second, business activity dominated by consumer 
goods replacement; third, readjustment; fourth, prosperity and cap- 
ital expansion. The report points 


out that industries now having the 
greatest influence in determining 
whether or not 1947 will be a 
year of prosperity are in a strong 
position. They are durable goods. 
For this reason a decline in the 
consumer goods index would be 
of slight consequence. 


Important Considerations 


In their digest of economic de- 
velopments Selected American 
Shares, Inc. considered the fol- 
lowing items important, and 
quoted the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors as expecting 
a moderate temporary dip in 1947. 
This may be averted by courage- 
ous and sensible labor action. And 
should we run into a mild reces- 
sion fundamental conditions are 
sufficiently strong to suggest 
some years of high production, 
full employment, and purchasing 
ahead. The President’s own fore- 
cast was included namely. “No 
’°47 depression if we work.” 


Among other opinions cited 
were: J. L. McCaffrey, President 
of International Harvester,: who 
thinks “prices of manufactured 
goods are building. up a real: con- 
sumer resistance. People are not 
buying the things they want be- 
cause prices are too high.” . Un- 
fortunately wage increases force 
prices up. Moreover it is now 
necessary to build adequate re- 
serves. 

G. A. Price, President of West- 
inghouse Electric, commented on 
the. tax carry-backs of 1946 and 
stated that no such operations can 
be counted on to offset losses in 
1947, 

President W. K. Jackson of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce con- 
tributed the thought that the 
Nathan Report -ignores the fact 


the dividend dollar has lost pur-| 


chasing power in the same ratio 
as has the wage dollar. 


The thought that a wage in- 
crease is justified by an increase 
in living costs appeared to A. P. 
Sloan of General Motors as an 
economic absurdity. He thinks 


“Today labor has become a mo- 


‘nopoly and something is now go- 


ing to be done about it.” 


A Diversified Continuously 
Managed Investment 


In its 13th annual report to its 


|Ine. states that cooperation of 
many investors make possible an 
| investment service that is a real 
help. Shares held by the organ- 





share holders Group Securities,’ 


ization are divided into 22 classes, 
each representing a diversified 
continuously managed investment. 
Either one or a combination may. 
be selected in any way to meet 
different person’s needs. Thus; 
there is a certainty of an invest- 
ment portfolio for each and every 
requirement. 


Extra dividends are paid.out of 
profits, representing additional’ 
spending power — or these funds 
may be used for buying more 
shares. Extras will, when. prae- 
tical, be paid in the final quarter 
of the year. j 

Shortages, plus the demand. for 
buildings, automobiles, and other 
durable goods make the probabil- 
ity of our readjustment period a 
short one. 1947 should see im- 
portant steps toward a period: of 
prosperity. 


Money Makes Money—But— 
Only When Wisely Invested 
This is difficult for many a per- 
son who might do better could he 
put savings in a Mutual Fund such 
as Wellington. “Wellington News” 
poses this question: Haye you a 
program? Or a substantial amount 
of idle cash? If you want to. in-, 
vest it, your timing may be slow 
and you may find yourself buy- 
ing on top of the market. .By plac- 
ing money in a well balanced, 
well managed Fund you may be 
sure of a regular dividend. Well- 
ington has paid for 17 years, 


$7 a Share Distribution! 


It must have been a nice sur- 
prise to shareholders in, the State 
Street Investment Corp. when 
they distributed $7 a share. This 
was more or less in the nature of 
capital gain and of a non-recur- 
rent nature, so it may advantage- 
ously be re-invested. 


Abstracts 


Lord, Abbett & Co. in their 
“Current Information for Distrib- 
utors” announce that~ John L. 
Schmitt was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company. The eastern 
area where he is well known will 
welcome the news of his promo- 
tion. 


The Lord-Abbett Cup has been 
awarded.to Bob de Graffenried. 


Both Sides of the 


Business Outlook 

Investment prospects for 1947 as 
seen by “Keynotes” of the Key- 
stone Company of Boston are on 
the whole bullish. They, however 
present both sides of the situation. 
On the favorable side one finds, 
an enormous backlog of deferred 
demand. Years will be required to 
accumulate needs for new plant 
construction and _ machinery, 
houses, household equipment, rail- 














Address: 





Wholesale Representatives 
Keystone Custodian Funds 


_. There are two opportunities to become associated 
with our wholesale distributing organization in established 


territories. The work requires extensive traveling, and 
while previous wholesaling experience is desirable it is not 
essential, 

Applications should be in writing only and should 


give a detailed account of: (1) age and marital status: 
(2) education ; (3) business experience, including accurate 
description of affiliations, specific duties, and approximate 
earnings; and (4) picture, if convenient. 


All applications will be treated in strictest confidence, 


James W. Bridges, Personal 
The Keystone Company of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 




















‘tmore © stress 


road equipment, etc. Purchasing 
power exists to satisfy these needs. 
War savings will pay for demand. 
The political atmosphere is more 
favorable to business than has 
been the case for many years. 
The public has demanded a res- 
toration of free enterprise. All 
that points to good times. On the 
other hand labor leaders have 


been able to create a monopoly] % 


in ‘restraint of trade, and a new 
round of’ wage increases would 


creaté difficulties. 





[The views. expressed. in thts 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the: 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Goulet & Stein Is 
Formed in New York 


Goulet & Stein has been formed 
with: offices at 27 William Street, 
New York City, to act as dealers 
and brokers in mining, oil and 
industrial securities; real estate 





and whole mortgages, reorganiza- 


tion rails (old stock), investment 
trust issues, and stocks removed 
from the New York Exchanges. 

Partners are William F. Goulet 
and Irving Stein. Mr. Goulet was 
previously President of W. F. Gou- 
let & Co., Inc., and was with 
Realty Liquidators, Inc. of Yon- 
kers; he was Vice-President of 
Muth and Maxwell, Yonkers, until 
1943 and subsequently conducted 
his own business as a dealer in 
real estate and whole mortgages 
at’ 32 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Stein was with L. D, Sherman & 
Co. for 3% years and prior there- 
to conducted Irving Stein & Co. 
4% years and was with Morris 
Stein & Co. for 12 years. 


Atwill & Co. Opens Branch 
In Palm Beach, Fla. 

PALM BEACH, FLA.—Atwill & 
Co. has opened a branch office 
at 233 South County Road until 
the management of Ralph T. 











Ryan. 





H. F. Boynton Named | 
For NASD Chairman 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Herbert 
F. Boynton, of H. F.. Boynton & 
Co., Inc., New York City, has been 





‘Wallace H. Fulton 


nominated as» Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Nation- 
al Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., for 1947, according to an 
announcement made by the As- 
sociation’s office here today. 

The following were nominated 
as. Vice-Chairmen: L. Raymond 
Billett, of Kebbon; McCormick & 
Co., Chicago; John B. Shober, of 
Woolfolk, Huggins & Shober, New 
Orleans. J. Robert Shuman, of 
Shuman, Agnew & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was nominated for Treas- 
urer, and Wallace H. Fulton, of 
Washington, was again named Ex- 
ecutive Director by the Nomine- 
ating Committee. 

The Board of Governors of 
NASD will vote on these nomina- 
tions at a meeting Jan. 20. 

The Nominating Committee was 
composed of the following retir- 
ing NASD. Governors: Peter Ball, 
Ball, Burge &~Kraus, Cleveland; 
Harry W. Beebe, Harriman, Rip- 
ley & Co., Incorporated, New 
York; Hermann F. Clarke, Esta- 
brook & Co., Boston; June S, 
Jones, Atkinson, Jones & Co., 
Portland; Robert S. Morris, Robert 
S. Morris & Company, Hartford; 
Norman Nelson, Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood,. Minneapolis; John J, 
Quail, Quail & Co., Davenport. - 


Herbert F. Boynton 








Expects 1947 Prosperity for 


Small N. 


Y. Businessman 


Commerce and Industry Association of New York reports result 
of survey of city’s leading industries. Fear of labor disturbances 
continues, and there is more cautious buying and more stress by 
purchasers on quality merchandise. Paper shortage and printers’ 
wage demands hamper publishing industry. 


Barring major interruptions due to strikes or similar causes, New 
York’s so-called “small businessman” is looking forward to a year 


of continued 
prosperity 
in 1947, ac- 
cording to a 
spot survey 
conducted 
among execu- 
tives of me- 
dium sizec 
businesses re- 
leased on 
Jan. 6 by the 
Commerce 
and Industry 
Association of 
New York, 





Ine. 
A cross-sec- Thomas J. Miley 
tion of nine 


of the city’s leading industries is 
represented in the survey. They 
are: textiles, foodstuffs, printing 
and publishing, pharmaceuticals, 
iron and, steel products, paper 
products, furniture, leather prod- 
ucts and radios. 

“The principal feature of the 
reports received was the almost 
unanimous indication that busi- 
ness will continue to be good un- 
less it is hampered by another 
round of labor disturbances,”’. said 
Thomas Jefferson Miley, Secretary 
of the Association. “The survey 
also shows, however, that there 
will be more cautious buying and 
by purchasers on 





quality. merchandise. 


Oe 








“As a result of abandonment of 
‘burdensome’ government regula- 
tions and limitations, expanded 
sales are anticipated. In some in- 
dustries, notably paper and steel, 
supply will catch up with demand 
by mid-year in certain categories 
to ease shortages that have been 
delaying completion of finished 
goods. Industrial production is 
expected to rise to a new peace- 
time high in 1947. 

“As consumer resistance be- 
comes more evident and competi- 
tion becomes keener, the increasing 
pressure to reduce prices will 
bring adjustments in various in- 
dustries from time to time and it 
is believed the general price level 
will decline by the end of the 
year. To combat these evidences 
of consumer resistance, manufac- 
‘turers will devote more attention 
to cutting production costs and 
obtaining more efficient distribu- 
tion of their finished products.” 

The survey indicates that signs 
of consumer resistance have al- 
ready appeared, particularly in 
luxury lines (such as furs) and in 
lower-priced items (radios) where 
increasing supplies of merchandise 
are now available. Some retailers 
have large inventories of rela- 
lively high-priced items which can 
be sold only at reduced prices as 





(Continued on. page .161) 
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Reports Changes in 
National Debt Ownership 


N. Y. Reserve Bank traces movement from February, 1946 that 
resulted from redemption activities of the Treasury. Reports little 
change in Federal Reserve holdings and largest reduction in hold- 
ings of commercial banks. Sees these banks lengthening average 
maturity of their government bond portfolios. 


The January issue of “Monthly Review of Credit and Business 
Conditions” of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York contains a 
section dealing with the recent re-@-——— 
demptions of the Federal debt and | holdings showed a small net de- 
the effect thereof on _ relative| cline of $200 million, indicating 
amounts of the Public Debt held | that, in contrast to the heavy open 
by the commercial banks and|market purchases of previous 
others. Of a total reduction in the | years, the weekly reporting banks 
debt of approximately $23.3 bil-| did not fully replace the Treasury 


lions, the weekly reporting banks 
in 101 cities show that they have 
accounted for about $124 billions 
of this amount, while now mem- 
ber banks and non-bank investors 
accounted for $9% billions. The 
Federal Reserve systems holdings 
have shown slight change. 

The text of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s report follows: 

December redemptions brought 
to a total of approximately $24.3 
billion the amount of called or 
matured marketable Treasury se- 
curities retired by the United 
States Government since the end 
of February. In that period the 
Treasury’s deposits in War Loan 
accounts were reduced from 24.4 
to 2.2 billion. 

The effects of the debt retire- 
ment program on the major 


'bonds lost through retirements, 
| owing to the pressure on their re- 
|'serves exercised by the redemp- 
‘tion program and the expansion 
of alternative® outlets for bank 
'eredit, particularly customer 
| loans. 

| The decline in the government 
/security holdings of the weekly 
‘reporting banks brought about a 
| lengthening of the average ma- 
| turity of their government secu- 
'rity portfolios. This was attrib- 
utable primarily to the redemp- 
|tion of large amounts of their 
|short term securities, together 
with substantial sales of such se- 
curities to obtain needed reserves, 
| and was only secondarily the re- 
sult of purchases of medium term 
| bonds. The decline in bank hold- 
‘ings é6f government securities also 


classes of investors, as far as they | was primarily responsible for a 
can be determined from currently | reduction of 17% in their total 
available figures, are shown in| loans and investments since the 
the accompanying chart. The data|end of 1945. Toward the close 
represent the total interest-bear-|of 1946, government securities 
ing debt, less special issues which | had fallen to 64% of total earning 
are available to government agen- | assets, against 72% a year previ- 
cies and trust funds only, tax Sav- | ous. 

ings notes, and Armed Forces; Despite the fact that cash re- 
leave bonds. Savings bonds, the | demptions of Treasury obligations 
issue of which has increased about | held by the Reserve Banks 
$1 billion since the end of Feb-| amounted to approximately $42 
ruary (thus providing some offset! billion, the holdings of these banks 


to the retirement of public mar- | 
ketable issues), are included in| 
the data. 

Government security holdings 
of the weekly reporting member | 
banks in 101 cities declined almost | 
$13 billion between Feb. 27 and | 
Dec. 18, an amount equal to more | 
than half the redemption of pub- | 
lic marketable issues in the cor- 
responding period and well in ex- 
cess of their probable holdings of 
redeemed securities. Sales of gov- 
ernment securities by these banks 
for the purpose of adjusting their | 


have risen about $200 million 
since Feb. 27. Federal Reserve 
purchases of about 4.7 billion of 
securities, directly or indirectly 
from commercial banks, provided 
the latter with more funds than 
were withdrawn from them by 
the Treasury to redeem securities 
held by the Reserve Banks. Thus, 
while the redemption program in- 
volved recurrent pressure on the 
reserve positions of member 
banks, the banks had little trou- 


| ble in meeting all needs for re- 


serves, because of the ready avail- 


reserve positions, principally to 
meet the losses of funds resulting 
from the redemption of securities | 
held by the Federal Reserve | 
Banks, account for the difference. 
About $7'% billion, or close to 
60% of the decrease in reporting 
member bank government securi- 
+ to oss any fa So malonate = | this group nonbank investors re- 
counted for 4.8 billion, or more | placed part of their losses by buy- 
than one-third, and Treasury bills | ing other Treasury obligations in 
for one-half billion dollars. Bond‘ the open market. 


Changes in the Ownership of the Public Debt* 
(Cumulative weekly from February 27, 1946) 


ability of Federal Reserve credit. 

All other investors, including 
nonreporting member and non- 
member banks, as well as non- 
bank investors, show a decline in 
their holdings of government se- 
_curities of about $9' billion dur- 
|}ing this period. It appears that in 
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Worth Probst 
To Address NAGA 
(Brooklyn Chapter ) 


The Brooklyn Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants will hold another in its 
series of technical sessions on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 15, at 
the Park-Vanderbilt Restaurant in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.. Worth -Probst, head of 
Worth Probst Associates, which 
specializes in the installation and 
supervision of budgetary controls 
will be the principal speaker and 
the subject of his address will be 
“Straight Line Budget Pro- 
cedure.” 


Mr. Probst was educated at St. 





Lawrence University where ha 
graduated with a degree in Busi- 


ness Administration. For the past | 


17 years he has been closely iden- 
tified with the design, installa- 
tion, control and preparation of 
Budgetary Control Systems. Mr. 
Probst served in the Provisional 
Estimating Department of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

He was Budget Director for the 
Taylor Instrument Optical Com- 
panies and Assistant to the Con- 
troller of Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company. At present, he is op- 
erating his own professional or- 
ganization, the Worth Probst As- 
sociates, installing and supervis- 
ing Budgetary Controls. 


In addition to his business con- 
nections, Mr. Probst taught at the 
University of Rochester. He has 
addressed many organizations on 
the subject of Budgetary Control. 
He is a member of NACA and is 
currently serving Rochester Chap- 








ter as Director of Publications as 
well as: being an active member 
in the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Now Temple Securs. Corp. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The firm 
name of Thomas H. Temple Com- 
pany, Commerce Union Bank 
Building, has been changed to 
Temple Securities Corporation. 
Officers of the corporation are 
Thomas H. Temple, President; 
Rudolph S. Farrar, Tavel Pickard, 
Robert R. Read, Vice-Presidents; 
Ray G. Martin, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and Mrs. V. K. Herring, 
Assistant Secretary. 


W. F. Bush in Tulsa 
TULSA, OKLA.—W. F. Bush !s 
engaging in the securities business 
from offices in the McBirney 
Building. 
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$224,584,826.91 

330,341,131.23 

12,209,153.20 
36,236,912.13 
99,407 ,174.62 
1,893,974.98 
4,881,913.33- 
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$8,919,077.39 


Less Amount Held in Portfolio 3,112,946.30 





', $ 12,756,031.38 
629,576,886.29 


$709,555,087.40 


$14,000,000.00 
36,000,000.00 
7,364,252.63 
2,997,479.49 
875,000.00 
179,306.52 


5,806,131.09 


642,332,917.67 
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$709,555,087.40 





























* Total interest-bearing debt exclusive of special issues, Savings notes, 
and Armed Forces leave bonds. ; ‘ti “ 
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Roy Rodabaugh V.-P. 
Of Kiser, Cohn Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Roy 
R. Rodabaugh has been elected 
Vice-President and director of 
Kiser, Cohn & Shumaker, Inc., 
Circle Tower, to succeed Fred I. 
Shumaker. Mr. Shumaker, one of 
the founders of the firm, resigned 
effective Jan. 2 and will devote 
his time hereafter to the affairs 
of Shumaker Brothers, which firm 
is engaged in the operation of real 
estate and concrete construction 
and allied lines. 

Mr. Rodabaugh has been en- 
gaged in the investment business 
for over 30 years and during the 
last 20 years has been affilliated 
with Kiser, Cohn & Shumaker, 
Inc. and its predecessors. 


(Continued from first page) 
cause of the war seems quite 
prevalent today. The logical con- 
clusion to such thinking is that 
the burdens incident to such dif- 
ficulties should be borne in pa- 
tience, and indefinitely, by those 
upon whom they happen to fall. 
If they should happen to fall most 
heavily upon the returning sol- 
‘diers and their families, that is 
|unfortunate, but unavoidable. 

This callous attitude is not well 
supported by Census figures. The 
Census Bureau estimates that 
“total occupied dwelling units” 
in the United States increased 
from 34,855,000, in 1940, to 37,600,- 
000, in 1945, an increase of 7.9%.’ 
A further increase, no doubt, has 
been experienced in the past year 








Although complete figures are 
not available, it is reasonable to 
conclude from an anlysis of those 
figures which are obtainable, that 
growth in the domestic population 
of the United States, that is the 
number of individuals within our 
continental borders, has closely 
approximated the increase in the 
number of occupied dwelling 
units. 

It seems probable, therefore, 
that the ratio of the actual num- 
ber of rooms (in all types of hous- 
ing untis) being occupied, to the 
number of individuals within our 
continental borders has, during 
the past six years, decreased very 
slightly, if at all. Our current 
difficulties, therefore, cannot be 
explained away by a contention 





The Housing Problem—Its Cause and Cure 


that there exists a serious physical 
dearth of housing as measured by 
1940 standards. Difficulties of the 
magnitude we are experiencing 
today can be explained only by 
reference to other things. 
According to the estimates2 of 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the “disposable income of 
individuals,” in 1946, is likely to 
be almost double the 1940 figure 
of $72.9 billion. As the dollar in- 
come of an individual or a family 
increases, that individual, or fam- 
ily, is very apt to demand more 
housing. Especially is this so, if 
the price of housing (as in the 
case of rent-fixing) is arbitrarily 
kept from rising, as income rises. 
Rent ceilings on residential quar- 
ters have been raised but insig- 
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nificantly since 1942. As money 
incomes increased, while rents 
were held constant, people were 
discouraged from economizing on 
the use of rented housing quar- 
ters. Families demanding one 
room before the war began to de- 
mand two rooms as their income 
increased and their rents were 
held constant. Family units de- 
manding two rooms before the 
war demanded three rooms, and 
so forth on up the line. This 
process of expansion went on 
rather painlessly and relatively 
unnoticed during the war years. 
Men were being drafted into the 
army in huge numbers and, in 
many cases, being sent overseas. 
Physical vacancies were thereby 
created, which were promptly ab- 
sorbed by the expansion process 
noted above. The problem arose 
when soldiers returned and began 
to search for quarters. They found 
that those who had occupied the 
dwellings during their absencef 
immediately began to exercise a’ 
form of “squatters’ rights,”’-and in 
many cases. refused to move un- 
less. evicted. It is therefore in- 
teresting to note that in the light 
of such events, the proponents of 
the Administration’s rent program 
argue that it benefits the veteran 
to the greatest extent. It is un- 
fortunate that the leaders of vet- 
erans do not yet perceive the fal- 
lacy in such an argument. 




























A Waste of Housing 


The present situation can be 
characterized by overcrowding on 
one hand, and a “waste” of hous- 
ing facilities on the other. Some 
people have much more housing 
at their command tnan they did 
before the war. Others have much 
less. The veterans fall, in the 
main, in the latter group. Their 
usual share of housing was “taken 
over”. during their absence by in- 
dividuals, who are now encour- 
aged by rent ceilings not to yield 
any of the housing which they 
“took over.’ The housing stand- 
ards of. the “stay-at-homes” in- 
creased during the war. Now, by 
virtue of rent ceilings they are 
able to maintain. their higher 
standards at the expense of the 
veteran class. The present unbal- 
anced situation can be adequately 
explained only as the logical re- 


sult of the imposition of rent ceil- 
ings. Only a slight knowledge of 
the law of supply and demand is 
required to understand that the 
imposition of effective rent ceil- 
ings (i.e. ceilings at levels below 
market values) encourages the 
“waste” of rental facilities, and 
discourages those who might make 
rental quarters available. 



































Effect of Rent Ceiling Removal 


If rent ceilings were removed 
at this time, rents in general 
probably would rise temporarily. 
The effect of such increases would 
be, in the main, twofold. First, 
current renters would be encour- 
aged to economize on their de- 
mands for quarters. Rent in- 
creases would throw into reverse 
the expansion program of the 
early 1940s. Many families oc- 
cupying five roms would once 
again be satisfied with four rooms. 
Many occupying four rooms 
would be satisfied with three 
rooms, and so on down the line. 
At the same time, private build- 
ers would be encouraged to build 
units for rental. .Owners of ex- 
isting homes would be encouraged 
to put houses once again on the 
rental market, and to improvise 
apartments out of already existing 
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1 Bureau of Census, “Housing— 
Special Reports,” Series H-46, No. 
1, May 16, 1946, p. 1. 








_.2See Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
October 1946, -p, 1192. Gu 
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dwellings. Investment funds 
would again flow into the rental 
market. As construction prises 
have risen materially in recent 
years, it is, in many instances, 
definitely unprofitable in the 
light of current rental ceilings to 
build for rental purposes, or to 
improvise apartments out of ex- 
isting houses. Therefore, the 
elimination of rent ceilings at this 
time would result in a contrac- 
tion of the demands of individ- 
wals who are already renting 
dwellings, and would bring more 
dwellings for rent on the market. 
This process would permit thou- 
sands of veterans, who are now 
living under makeshift arrange- 
ments in trailer camps and the 
like, to re-enter the rental mar- 
ket and acquire better accommo- 
dations. It is indeed surprising 
that none of the veterans’ organ- 
izations have to date launched a 
campaign against rent ceilings, 
which actually work, in the main, 
to the detriment of their mem- 
bers. 


One may read almost daily of 
pathetic eviction proceedings oc- 
curring throughout the nation. 
Rent ceilings are the main cause 
of such proceedings. As time goes 
on, more and more landlords dis- 
cover that they can more profit- 
ably sell their property than con- 
tinue renting it. They, therefore, 
place it for sale and take it off 
the rental market. Evictions fol- 
low. If rent controls were lifted, 
many landlords would continue 
renting their property, rather 
than putting it up for sale. 

It has recently been proposed 
in some quarters that rent ceil- 
ings be increased, on the average, 
15%. Such increases would re- 
lieve the situation somewhat. 
Others have made the proposal 
that increases in rent ceilings be 
permitted in cases where the 
landlord is experiencing “undue 
hardship,” because of increasing 
costs, or complete dependence on 
rental income. Such proposals, in 
the main, would justify rent in- 
creases based upon the financial 
position of the landlord, rather 
than on the value of the quarters 
he happens to be renting. This 
collectivistic argument is reminis- 
cent of the one presented by the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) over 
a year ago to the effect that auto 
manufacturers should pay wages 
based upon their financial re- 
sources, rather than on the value 
of the service rendered by the 
workers. The economic way to 
correct the situation is to elimi- 
nate rent ceilings, not merely to 
increase them. The complete elim- 
ination of rent ceilings would 
permit the release for productive 
employment of hundreds of fed- 
eral workers now engaged in ad- 
ministering them. 


Plight of Tenants 


Much concern is professed by 
certain government officials, radio 
commentators, and others for the 
plight of the “poor tenants,” 
should rent controls be removed 
at this time. Similar “tears” are 
being shed by the same persons 
for the veterans now displaced by 
tenants exercising ‘squatters’ 
rights” on the choice rental quar- 
ters of the nation. Many tenants 
moved in while the “boys” were 
away. Their ability to hold quar- 
ters so appropriated is reinforced 
by rent ceilings. Such controls 
permit them to pay rents estab- 
lished in 1942 with relatively 
cheap 1946 dollars. The returning 
soldier is prohibited from bidding 
the market price for the dwellings 
so appropriated, and in many 
cases his hardships stem from that 
fact alone. 


Case of Meat Control 


An extraordinary series of 
events recently led to the 
awakening of millions of Ameri- 
cans insofar as the economics of. 
the meat industry is concerned. 
Immediately prior to the time at 
which the Office of Price Admin- 
istration entered its temporary 
Brave. price ceilings on meat 


}spicuously absent from the cases 


of butchers. Immediately follow- 
ing the tentative demise of the 
Office of Price Administration, 
ceilngs on meat lapsed, and 
the product became abundant 
throughout the United States. 
Shortly following the resurrec- 
tion of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in the summer of 1946, 
price ceilings on meat were again 
established, and meat rapidly dis- 
appeared from the butcher shops. 
In many cases the shops were 
closed, throwing many employees 
out of work. This sequence of 
events shocked many Americans 
into realizing that ceiling prices 
do not protect them from the 
evils of inflation but merely “pro- 
tect” them from obtaining goods 
they desire in satisfactory quan- 
tities. This dramatic sequence 
made certain economic relation- 
ships crystal clear to millions of 
Americans, and they could no 
longer be duped by all of the 
psuedo-economic propaganda of 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Once this blind spot in 
public thinking was eradicated, 
the people brought pressure to 
bear and the meat problem was 
solved in short order. Once an- 
other blind spot in the public 
mind is eliminated the housing 
problem can be solved almost as 
rapidly as was the meat problem. 


For the purpose of scientific 
analysis, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the fact that meat is not the 
necessity which American house- 
wives and their men folks believe 
it to be. To most of the two bil- 
lions of people who inhabit this 
earth, meat is a rare luxury to be 
enjoyed only upon exceptional oc- 
casions. Only in rich countries 
such as the United States where 
standards of living are high is 
meat actually considered a neces- 
sity. 

It is ironic that the American 
people should be shocked into 
economic intelligence by devel- 
opments in the luxury product 
“meat,” rather than by happen- 
ings in a field such as housing 
which involves actual necessities. 
Economic laws are universal in 
their application. They do not 
apply to one commodity or service 
in one manner and to another 
commodity or service in an en- 
tirely different way. Any fallacy 
in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion propaganda line is as much 
a fallacy in regard to housing as 
it is in regard to meat. Yet many 
of our business, social, and eco- 
nomic leaders are still indicating 
in their public utterances that 
they believe rent controls should 
still be maintained. They do not 
yet realize that rent ceilings in- 
terfere with people getting hous- 
ing, and actually prevent many 
would be renters from renting 
quarters, just as truly as ceiling 
prices on meat interfered with 
and, in many cases, prevented 
would-be purchasers of meat 
from accomplishing their mission. 
They do not yet realize that, in 
terms of pre-war standards, there 
is no marked physical shortage of 
housing. They do not yet realize 
that the current housing “short- 
age”’ is entirely a monetary phe- 
nomenon, which might disappear 
almost overnight if rent ceilings 
were eliminated. They do not yet 
realize that their pity and great 
concern for the tenant class, when 
implemented by rent controls, 
works great hardships on many 
tenants, and would-be tenants, 
while encouraging other tenants 
to demand more space than their 
income would ordinarily permit. 
They fear a wave of evictions 
which might occur, should rent 
controls be abolished, while fail- 
ing to see that rent controls in 
themselves have caused, and are 
causing numerous evictions. They 
do not yet realize the simple 
truth that rent ceilings, if low 
enough to be effective, unneces- 
sarily reduce the number of 
dwellings available for rent. 


Position of Landlords 
The argument that rent con- 


.time, because higher rates of oc- 
cupancy permit many landlords 
to experience high profits is un- 
sound and quite immaterial. 
true that the dollar profits of | is 
many landlords are higher than 
they were in prewar years. 
ever, the purchasing power of the 
rentals has declined materially 
with the fall in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 
the relative position of 
landlords in general has declined 
in the last six years. 
event, thé American people are 
more interested in obtaining liv- 
ing quarters, than they are in the 
general level of landlords’ profits, 
for the same reason that they 
were more 
chops than in price control on 


interested 


The blunt truth is that land- 
lords, being relatively weak in 


political power at the moment, 
are being exploited in the sense 
that they are being forced to ac- 
cept less than market values for 
the use of their property. 
logical consequence is that they,| be expanded. 


in pork- 
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How- 











jected to 


| lor 


| votes of the tenants. 
however, as tenants and would-be 
tenants realize that their inter- 
ests would be best served by the 
elimination of rent controls, just 


as the interests of meat consum- 
ers were best served by the eradi- 
cation of price controls of 
meat, then the proper political 
pressures will be brought to bear, 
rent controls eliminated, ““wanted- 
to-rent” columns will disappear 
from the newspapers, 
The | “dwellings for let” columns will 


as a Class, refrain from investing 
further in property which is sub- 
such discriminatory 
treatment, and investment money 


reasons, it may be a long time 
| yet ype rent controls are re- 
“=| moved, and the housing market 
For this/once again ec 


onomically organ- | 
| ized. 


Tenants outnumber land- 
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unnecessarily diverted into! 
other channels. 
Unfortunately, for _ political 
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° ds many fold, and politicians | 
But in any necessarily are sensitive to the | 





Amnesty Bd. to Review 
‘Draft Violations 


| A three-member Amnesty 
| Board, headed by former Supreme 
|Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 


draft law violation cases. 
| mem 


was appointed by President Tru- 
man on Dec. 23 to review 11,000 


Other 


bers of the Board, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington, are James F. 


|O’Neil, Chief of Police of Man- 


objectors. 
Amnesty 
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chester, N. H., and Willis Smith 
of Raleigh, N. C., former Prési- 
dent of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. A White House statement 
said that of the 11,000 violators 
only about 800 are classified by 
the Government as conscientious 

The review by the 
Board may result 
some regaining such civil rights 
as voting privileges. 
dent directed the Board to ex- 
amine the cases of all persons 
convicted under 
Service Act and to “recommend 
those persons it deems deserving 
of executive clemency.” 
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The Presi- 


the Selective 
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(Continued from first page) 
standing throughout their pe- 
riod of employment. Most 
closed-shop agreements re- 
quire an employer to hire 
new employees through the 
union, unless the union is 
unable to secure suitable per- 
sons within a stated period of 
time. In the latter case, the 
workers hired elsewhere 


must join the union before 
starting work. 

The ‘union shop,” as em- 
ployed in the above “Bulle- 
tin,” refers to an arrangement 


whereby the employer may 
hire from any source, but any 
non-member employees add- 
ed to the payroll must join) 
the union within a stated pe- 
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.|ployment within the labor 


.|ers, under closed-shop agree- 


riod of time. Sometimes the} 
union shop practice is coupled | 
with preferential hiring of | 
union members—that is, em- 
ployment of available union | 
members in preference to | 


non-union workers. 


Prevalence of Closed and | 
Union Shops 
The “Labor Information 
Bulletin” for March-April, 
1946, gives a brief summary 
of the extent to which the 
closed shop and union shop 
principles were employed, 
during 1945, in American in- 
dustry. 
Approximately 13,800,000 
workers were covered by 
written collective-bargaining 
agreements in 1945. Some 
45% of these workers were 
employed under terms of 
closed - shop or union - shop 
agreements. 
Some two-thirds of those 
workers employed under 
terms of a closed or union 
shop were subject to a closed- 
shop arrangement or a union- 
shop arrangement with pref- 
erential hiring. The remain- 
ing one-third were subject to 
an arrangement calling for 
the union shop without pref- 
erential hiring. 


According to these data, 
therefore, somewhat more 
than 4,000,000 workers were. 
subject, during 1945, to terms 
of collective agreements call- 
ing for a closed shop or a 
union shop with preferential 
hiring. Some 2,000,000 were 
subject to terms of agree- 
ments specifying the union 
shop without preferential hir- 


ing. 
The Basic Economic Problem 


The basic economic prob- 
lem created by the closed 
shop is the problem of mo- 
nopoly in the economic sys- 
tem. Under the closed-shop 
arrangement a group of union 
workers monopolize the sup- 
ply of labor in the market 
covered by the _ practice— 
whether the practice is sup- 
ported by uniform refusal of 
members of a strong union to 
work alongside non - union 
workers, by tacit understand- 
ing between employer and 
union workers, or by formal 
agreement between them. 


The monopoly aspect of the 
closed shop affects workers 
and others in several ways. 
Workers seeking employment 
in a new market discover that 
it is under the exclusive con- 
trol of a union group, and 
that employment can be ob- 
tained in the field only if 
union membership is avail- 
able and obtained prior to 
employment. Union members 
who are suspended or ex- 
pelled from a_ closed-shop 
union face enforced unem- 


market subject to union 
monopolization. The employ- 


supply situation for an essen- 
tial agent of production. Con- 
sumers who are reliant upon 
a product or service produced | 
by a closed-shop union are | 
dependent upon tho collectiv 
will of the union group for < 
continuation of suppiy. Dis-| 


The Closed Shop—Its Economic Significance and Legal Status 


The type of industry in 


which the closed-shop princi- 
ple prevails affects its power. 


Employed to its limit to tie 
up operations in industries 


| providing non-essentials, it is 
an annoyance to the general 


public; employed no more 


continuation of this supply—| effectively to paralyze opera- 


if the item is an essential} 
good, such as coal, or an es- 
sential service, such ag trans- 
portation—may induce indus- 
trial demoralization, spread-| 
ing unemployment and im-| 
pairment of services essential 
to the public health and 
safety. 


Certain differences in the 
economic position of the 
union shop—when compared 
with the closed shop—should 
be noted at this point. It does 
not subject an employer to a 
complete monopolization of 
his sources of labor supply-— 
if non-union workers are 
available in the market and 
if they can and will comply 
with terms of the union’s 
membership requirements. 
Likewise, union membership 
is not a prerequisite of em- 
ployment to the worker seek- 
ing a job—again, if he is able | 
and willing to comply with| 
membership requirements oi | 





ithe union shortly after ob-| 


taining a_ job. Obviously, | 
these distinctions are of no 
significance when one con- 
siders the case of an employ- 
er who cannot obtain non- 
union workers or who would | 
be required, under rules of| 
preferential hiring, to employ | 
only available union workers 
until his need for additional 
personnel had been satisfied. 
Neither would the situation 
be different from that of the 
closed shop for the worker 
who is suspended or expelled 
from his union. Nor would 
the union shop principle be 
significantly different from) 
that of the closed shop during 
strikes, if non-union workers | 
were notavailable for hiring in| 
significant numbers, if union | 





clude them from the union, 
or if coercive picketing prac- 
tices of the union workers de- 
terred them from seeking any 
available jobs. Finally, the 
workers of a union shop are 
in a position analogous to that 


shop to deny to the consum- 
ing public a continuing sup- 
ply of a commodity or service 
made available by their em- 
ployer or employers, regard- 
less of how essential it may 
be to the consumers’ welfare. 


Power of the Closed Shop 


Before undertaking an ap- 
praisal of the economic ef- 
fects of the closed shop it is 
well to think of it for a mo- 
ment as an additional source 
of union power, and to note 
that the amount of this power 
varies greatly with a number 











i Safe Deposit Facilities a 











ments, face a monopolistie 


of variable factors. 


membership rules would ex-| shop 
|priser’s freedom and welfare: 


of the members of a closed 


tions in fuel, transportation, 
communication, and other in- 
dustries of the “public inter- 
est” type it becomes a poten- 
tial source of extreme dan- 
ger to public health, safety, 


|and economic welfare. 


The regional area subject to 
the jurisdiction of a closed- 
shop union will affect its 
power. The larger the area 
covered by such a union’s 
jurisdiction, the more diffi- 
cult it is for employers and 
workers seeking employment 
to escape the monopolistic 
pressure by shifting their 
purchase or sale of labor to an 
open labor market. 

The number of types of 
labcr brought under control 
of a given closed-shop union 
is likely to affect the power 
of the closed-shop rule. In 
numerous instances one type 
of labor may be substituted 
to some extent—directly or 
indirectly—for another type. 
Applying unified jurisdiction- 
al control, under the closed 
shop, to various related types: 
of labor, therefore, is likely 
to restrict the possibility of 
substituting other labor for 
that supplied by a closed-shop 
union. 


The power of the closed- 
shop principle over the wel- 
fare of workers is enhanced 
by rules which increase the 
difficulty and cost of admis- 
sion to membership in the 
union; which increase the 
costs of remaining a member; 
which reduce the influence of 
the individual member over 
union administration and pol- 
icy; and which increase the 
hazard of unjust suspension 
or dismissal from the union. 


The power of the closed- 
rule over the enter- 


is enhanced by applying the 
closed-shop principle to more: 
types of labor in more and 


more labor markets; by build- 
ing up generous union funds 
for out-of-work benefits; by 
adoption of restrictive regu- 
lations tending to limit the 
supply of labor made avail- 
able to the enterpriser; and 
by bringing to bear upon an 
employer, during a strike, the 
supplemental pressure flow- 
ing from cooperative action of 
outside union workers who 
refuse to cross the picket line, 
engage in sympathetic strikes, 
or refuse to buy the employ- 
er’s product. 

The power flowing from 
employment of the closeds 
ishop principle, therefore, 
tends to reach an extreme de- 
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applied— 


(1) on an 


basis; | 


(2) to all or most types of 
labor in the industry; 


(3) in an industry whose 
product or service is highly 
essential—in continuous sup- 
ply—to the public welfare; 


(4) under rules which make ! 
it difficult for workers to join 
the union, to pay its operat- 
ing expenses, to control its 
policies, or to avoid unfair 
suspensions or dismissals; and | 


(5) under conditions which ' 
subject employers to the) 


gree when the principle is bargaining agent than one inability to pay high initia- | 


| which does not represent all tion fees, or because of the 


industry-wide of the workers; and, lastly, 


(7) that the compulsory 
membership feature of the 


union’s adoption of a “closed- 
union”’ principle; 
(4) that the closed - shop 


closed shop is no more foreign principle — due to the fact 


to the American philosophy 
of individual freedom than 


instance, the 


'certain other practices— for loss of a job and a source of 
requirement livelihood — increases to an 


that loss of membership in a 
closed-shop union results in 


that all citizens pay taxes injunwholesome degree the 


support of government, or the 
requirement, in some States, 
that all lawyers admitted to 
the bar become members of 
a bar association. 

Several claims have been 
advanced in behalf of the 
closed shop, also, from the 





power of the union and its 
leaders over the union mem- 
ber; 

(5) that this increased 
power of the union and its 
leadership over the worker 
encourages various malprac- 
tices, such as imposition of 


additional pressures and) point of view of the employer. | excessive union dues and as- 


hazards of a “closed-union” | 
rule, of violence and destruc- ' 
tion of property during strikes | 
and picketing, and of conspir- | 
acies with outside workers, 
to boycott the product, to en- 
gage in sympathetic strikes, 
or. to refuse to cross picket 
lines in order to supply essen- 
tial products or services dur- 
ing strikes. 


Arguments for the Closed 
Shep 


A number of arguments! 





Among these claims are the 
contentions: 


(1) that the closed shop 
frees an enterprise from the 


disturbances which grow out 


of membership drives; 


(2) that it is easier, in fact, 
for an employer to deal with 
a strong closed-shop union 
than with a ‘weak union 
which questions his every 
move as a potential plan to 
further reduce its strength; 


(3) that the employer gains 





sessments, waste of union 
funds by union officials, grant 
of excessive salaries to union 
leaders, intimidation of dissi- 
dent elements in the union, 
and a general tendency to dis- 
regard the welfare and rights 
of the individual member; 


(6) that compulsory union 
membership by means of the 
closed shop is especially dis- 
advantageous to workers in 
cases of unions dominated and 


manipulated, for their own 


have been advanced — by from the greater harmony re- ,enrichment, by those unscru- 
union members and leaders, sulting from elimination of pulous union leaders who re- 


students of labor relations, or | 
others — in behalf of the 
closed shop. These arguments | 


emphasize the possible advan- | wel] as the workers, gains | 


tages of the closed shop to the 
workers, and to a lesser de- 
gree to the employer. | 


Among the more important | 
advantages claimed for the 
closed shop from the point of | 
view of the workers are the! 
following: 


(1) that the closed shop is | 
a significant aid to union 
strength, and unionization is | 
essential under modern con- 
ditions as a means of securing 
a fair share of industry earn- 
ings; 

(2) that the closed shop as- 
sists in strengthening a union 
in a number of ways: promot- 
ing solidarity among the 
workers; promoting union 
discipline; preventing deple- 
tion of the union’s member- 
ship; facilitating accumula- 
tion of union funds; and pre- 
venting employer discrimina- 
tion in favor of non-union 
workers; 

(3) that the selfish or short- 
sighted non-union worker 
who is willing to share in the 
benefits of collective bargain- 
ing can be required—under a 
closed-shop arrangement—to 
assume a share of the respon- 
sibilities and costs of such 
bargaining; 

(4) that a closed-shop union 
is freed from the continual 
necessity of carrying on or- 
ganizational activities and, 
thus, is permitted to divert its 
efforts to more constructive 
purposes; 

(5) that employment of the 
closed-shop principle  pro- 
tects a union from rival 
unions and reduces the num- 
ber of jurisdictional contro- 
versies between unions; 

(6) that a closed-shop union 
tends to be a more responsible 





frictions between union and 
non-union employees; 
(4) that the employer, as 


from any reduction in juris- 
dictional controversies result- 
ing from the closed-shop prin- 
ciple; and, also, 


(5) that the employer bene- 
fits from greater stability in 


wage rates and a tendency | 


toward removal of labor eosts 
as a competitive factor in in- 
dustry. 


Arguments Against the 
Closed Shop 


A number of arguments 
have been advanced against 
the closed shop—mostly from 
the point of view of workers 
directly affected, or employ- 
ers. Among the more import- 
ant arguments against the 
closed shop, from the point 
of view of the workers, have 
been the following conten- 
tions: 


(1) that the closed-shop de- 
fense of the union against 
anti-union discrimination and 
other practices of the em- 
ployer is no longer needed, 
since the Wagner Act and 
similar State laws prohibit 
anti-union practices of em- 
ployers; 

(2) that the essential union- 
strengthening function of the 
closed shop today, therefore, 
is to force unwilling workers 
into unions and to prevent 
attrition which otherwise 
would develop from with- 
drawal from the union of dis- 
satisfied members; 


(3) that the closed shop 
constitutes —- or may consti- 


| tute in some cases—a signifi- 


cant barrier to employment 


in certain fields of work, due 


to exclusion of workers from 


: 
| 





union membership on account 


of their race, because of their 





gard a union largely as a 
source of gain from large sal- 
aries and expense accounts, 
and who seek to perpetuate 
their lucrative positions, by 
threats or even violence: ad- 





ministered to the recalcitrant 
member; and, 

(7) that to force any work- 
er, by a closed-shop arrange- 
ment, to join and support a 
private organization against 
his will is a flagrant violation 
of basic rights of the indi- 
vidual in our democratic so- 
ciety: 

Among arguments advanced 
against the closed shop from 
the point of view of the em- 
ployer are the following con- 
tentions: 

(1) that it is a disadvantage 
to the employer to have his 
choice of employees limited 
to a union’s membership; 

(2) that workers who may 
be entirely satisfactory to the 
employer must be discharged 
if, for any reason, they lose 
their union membership; 

(3) that some workers do 
not wish to join unions, and 
that it is illogical for employ- 
ers to be required, as in 
closed-shop agreements, to 
compel union membership as 
a condition of employment 
when the law (as in the Wag- 
ner Act) prohibits the re- 
quirement of non-union status 
as a condition of employment; 
and, 


(4) that it is inconsistent to 


forbid business enterprises to. 


engagé in monopolistic prac- 
tices ‘and at the same time 


permit closed-shop monopo- 
lies in the labor market.! 


Additional Considerations 


It is not sufficient, in order 
to appraise properly the 
closed-shop problem, to limit 
'the consideration to those 
| bearing mainly upon the po- 
sitions of workers in union- 
ized industries and their em- 
ployers. In fact, there are 
other considerations which— 
in the judgment of the writer 
—are equally as important 
from the point of view of the 
general welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. Increasing use of 
the closed-shop principle is 
likely to result in many ef- 
fects upon general economic 
conditions and upon econemic 
groups other than employers 
and employees directly con- 
cerned. Its increased use, 
without reasonable doubt, 
would have significant effects 
relative to (1) labor produc- 
tivity, (2) mobility of labor, 
(3) wage differentials, (4) 
wage flexibility, (5) unem- 
ployment, (6) industry con- 
centration, (7) general busi- 


1In preparing the above sum- 
maries of arguments, the writer 
has drawn especially upon argu- 
ments mentioned in “Trends in 
Collective Bargaining,’ pp. 43-45, 
by the Twentieth Century Fund 
and “The Dilemma of the Closed 
Shop” by John V. Spielmans in 
the April, 1943 issue of “‘The Jour- 
nal of Political Economy,” pp. 
115-117. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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(Continued from page 147) 
ness stability, and (8) the so- 
eial hazard resulting from 
strikes. 

A few brief statements out- 
lining the probable effects of 
increasing use of the closed 
shop on the above conditions 
should be helpful in obtaining 
a better basis for appraising 
it. 

(1) The closed shop pro- 
tects union members from the 
cornpetitive pressure of non- 
union workers, and enhances 
the power of a union to limit | 
the number of workers in a} 


The Closed Shop—Its Economic Significance and Legal Status 


consumer. 


bership, 


limitation. Altogether, 





duce, rather than 
|labor productivity. 





| (2) The closed shop appears 
given labor market and un- ‘to constitute a real threat to 


duly raise the cost of labor of mobility of labor between dif- 
union members to the em- ferent regions and different 
ployer, which in turn is re- fields of employment. 
flected in higher prices to the|closed-shop labor market is a 
Also, the practice | 
permits greater power of the 
union to discipline its mem- 
including member 
practices pertaining to output 
it 
seems reasonable to expect 
that widespread use of the 
closed shop is likely to re- 


increase, 
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bor markets. 


Each 


market with a union-made 
hurdle or barrier around it. 
Labor can be brought into it 
only upon such terms(of dues, 
eligibility requirements for 
membership, etc.) as are de- 
termined by the union con- 
trolling the market. 

Highly restrictive member- 
ship requirements of the 
closed-shop unions, therefore, 
would tend to aggravate the 
problem of labor mobility in 
an economic system which 
calls for substantial shifts in 
labor supply due to changes 
in population, technology, and 
consumers’ demands. 


(3) Wage differentials, it 
appears, are likely to be re- 
duced within a labor market 
under the jurisdiction of a 
closed-shop union. On the 
other hand, it is reasonable 
to anticipate a greater differ- 
ential in (money) wage rates 
as between a closed-shop la- 
bor market and an open (un- 
organized) labor market. The 
monopoly aspectof the closed- 
shop labor market is the ob- 
vious basis for expecting the 
latter trend. 


(4) When monopoly power 
in a market is significant it 
permits a greater degree of 
controk over price. When a 
greater degree of control over 
price is held by a group, it is 
reasonable to expect that the 
price will fluctuate less, in 
response to changing supply 
and demand conditions. 
Spread of the closed-shop 
principle, therefore, is likely | s 
to reduce the, flexibility of 
wage rates in closed-shop Ia- 


(5) Reduced mobility of la- 
bor and reduced flexibility in 
wage rates are conditions 
which are more likely to en- 
courage unemployment than 
employment. 


(6) Adoption of a principle 
of monopolization of the la- 
bor supply to an entire indus- 
try (as a result of unioniza- 
tion on an_ industry - wide 
basis, coupled with a closed- 
shop arrangement) is a means 
of imposing enormous mo- 
nopoly pressure upon enter- 
prises within the industry 
concerning an agent of pro- 
duction essential to their sur- 
vival. It seems reasonable to 
anticipate that such monopoly 
pressure in connection with 
labor supply is likely to drive 
marginal firms out of business 
and provide an additional 
basis for industry concentra- 
tion in those industries sub- 
ject to unionization of labor. 


(7) The foregoing analysis 
dces not appear to indicate 
that one should expect the 
closed-shop principle to be a 
development conducive to 
greater business stability. 














Rather, it might well prove 
‘to be a significant factor tend- 
ing’ to. aggravate depressions 


sponsible union leadership— 
by means of effective disci- 
pline of union members and 
complete control of the labor 
supply through the closed- 
shop arrangement—to bring 
to a standstill one or more of 
our essential industries, con- 


(8) The ability of an irre- 


stitutes a real danger to the 
stability of our society. 


This effect, it should be 
noted—as well as those out- 
lined in previous paragraphs 
—is just as likely to grow out 
of a virtual-closed-shop situ- 
ation as out of one resulting 
from a formal, legally- bind- 
ing agreement. 


Legal Status 


No attempt will be made in 
this discussion to present a 
detailed survey of the present 
status of the closed - shop 
agreement under terms of 
State and Federal law. A sur- 
vey of the present legal status 
of the closed-shop, however, 
discloses several conditions of 
the law on this type of agree- 
ment. These legal policies on 
the subject may be referred 
to as (1) laissez-faire, (2) the 
Wagner Act policy, (3) per- 
mission by specific referen- 
dum, (4) prohibition by stat- 
ute, and:(5) prohibition by 
constitutional provision. 
(1)The laissez-faire policy 
is very common among the 
States. Under this policy, no 
status for the closed shop has 
been provided for in the Con- 
stitution or by any of the laws 
of the State—whether under 
terms of general statutes per- 
taining to labor matters or a 
the labor relations law. 
he _ closed-shop agreement 
would be legal in such States, 
therefore, unless declared to 
be contrary to public policy 
and unenforceable as a result 
of common law decisions of 
the courts. Approximately 
one-third of the States are in 
this category—including, for 
example, Georgia, Iowa, 
Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Vermont and Texas. 


(2) The Wagner Act policy 
toward the closed shop per- 
mits such agreements to be 
entered into between an em- 
ployer and a labor organiza- 
tion when the labor organiza- 
tion is one meeting the re- 
quirements of the statute as 
the collective bargaining 
agency representing a major- 
ity of the employees in an ap- 
propriate collective bargain- 
ing unit, and when the labor 
organization is not dominated 
by or assisted by the em- 
ployer. 

A number of the leading in- 
dustrial States — including 
such States as Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, and 
Connecticut—have adopted a 
similar policy of permitting 
the closed shop when such an 
agreement is entered into be- 
tween an employer and a la- 
bor union which is certified 
as a collective bargaining 


is another 
closed shop. This policy is fol- 
lowed under terms of the 
Railway Labor Act of 1934 
and the Bankruptcy Act of 


cording to the terms of the 
State law. 


(3) Some of the States re- 


quire a special referendum on 
the closed-shop principle be- 
fore it can be incorporated in 
the terms of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, and Colorado fol- 
low this policy. Colorado, for 
example, enacted a labor re- 
lations law in 1943 which per- 
mits a closed-shop agreement 
only when three-fourths, or 
more, of the employees of an 
employer have voted affirm- 
atively for a closed shop in a 
referendum conducted by the 
State Industrial Commission. 
Furthermore, under the Colo- 
rado law, the State Industrial 
Commission 
terminate any such closed- 
shop agreement if the union 
“unreasonably has refused to 
receive as a member any em- 
ployee of such employer.” 


is directed to 


(4) Prohibition by statute 
policy on the 


1933. The Railway Labor Act 


forbids carriers subject to its 


terms to require a _ person 
seeking employment to join 
(or not to join) a labor organi- 
zation. The Bankruptcy Act 
prohibits a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy from entering into a 
closed-shop agreement with a 
labor organization pertaining 
to employment in any enter- 
prise for which he is acting 
as trustee.® 
A number of States follow 
a similar policy, including 
Nevada, Maryland, Louisiana, 
and Idaho. Nevada, for, ex- 
ample, outlawed both the 
“yvellow-dog”’ contract and the 
closed-shop contract im its 
1929 statutes by declaring it 
to be unlawful for anyone to 
enter into an agreement 
whereby “an employee or 
prospective employee of any 
person promises, as a condi- 
tion of obtaining or remaining 
in employment, either to be- 
come or not to become or con- 
tinue to be a member of a 
labor organization.” An Idaho 
law of 1933 denies enforce- 
ment in courts of the State 
“of any promise or undertak- 
ing by an employee or em- 
ployer to join or not to join 
any labor or employer organ- 
ization.” 

(5) During the past three 
years five of the States—Ar- 


kansas, Florida, Arizona, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota— 
have prohibited the closed 
shop by constitutional amend- 
ment. Arkansas and Florida 
adopted amendments in 1944 
and the other States adopted 


2The fact that the Wagner Act 
is promotional of unions and per- 
mits closed-shop agreements, as 
stated, causes the law, in its effect, 
to be promotional of the closed 
shop. 

3 See Metz, “Labor Policy of the 











and deter recovery. 





agency for the employees ac- 


Federal Government,” pp. 144-145, 
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amendments at the 1946 gen- | 
eral election. 

The Nebraska amendment 
provides, for example, - that 
“no person shall be denied 
employment because of mem- 
bership in or affiliation with, 
or resignation or expulsion 
from a labor organization, or 
because of refusal to join or 
affiliate with a labor organi- 
zation; nor shall any indivi- 
dual or corporation or asso- 
ciation of any kind enter into 
any contract, written or oral, 
to exclude persons from em- 
ployment because of member- 
ship in or non-membership in 
a labor organization.’* 


Conclusions 


The closed-shop problem is 
one of the outstanding topics 
which should receive careful 
consideration in any attempt 
to improve our national pol- 
- icy on labor relations. 

Increasing use of the closed- 
shop principle constitutes a 
‘ major development toward 
increased monopolization of 
American markets — in this 
case monopolization, on the 
supply side, of labor markets. 
The closed - shop problem, 
therefore, should be consid- 
ered as a monopoly problem. 
Monopolization of a market is 
a means of concentrating eco- 
nomic power, and the closed- 
shop form of monopoly con- 
centrates economic power in 
the hands of those persons 
who direct the policies of 
labor organizations. 


The power of a closed-shop 
labor monopoly tends to in- 
crease as the monopoly is ex- 
tended to more types of work, 
to more enterprises in an in- 
dustry, and to more indus- 
tries. This monopoly power 
attains an extreme degree 
when a closed-shop union, or 
a group of cooperating or af- 
filiated unions, controls most 
or all types (or certain stra- 
tegic types) of labor te most 
or all enterprises in a key in- 
dustry, such as coal mining; 
or to a group of basic indus- 
tries, such as those supplying 
coal, oil, gas, electricity, steel, 
transportation, and communi- 
cation. 


Powerful monopoly posi- 
tions, unless effectively regu- 
lated in the public interest, 
tend to encourage less effect- 
ive use of productive re- 
sources, greater scarcity in 
the supplies of monopolized 
items, unjustified economic 
gains to the monopolists, re- 
duced flexibility of prices, re- 
duced economic freedom, re- 
duced mobility of productive 
resources, and less stability in 
the economic system. Power- 
ful monopoly positions in la- 
bor markets, as well as pow- 
erful monopoly positions in 
commodity markets, are like- 
ly to be conducive to similar 
conditions in the economic 
system. 

Most of the arguments ad- 





#4See “Labor Law Service” of 
“ Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 





. for the present status of the closed 
¢ shop under laws of the various 


vanced in favor of the closed- 
shop are arguments from the 
point of view of those in the 
monopolistic organization — 
the closed-shop union. Like- 
wise, most of the argu- 
ments customarily advanced 
against the closed-shop are 
made from the point of view 
of those persons in—or seek- 
ing to join—the monopolistic 
organization. Appraisal! of the 
closed shop from such a nar- 
row point of view is incom- 
plete and unrealistic. The 
closed-shop should be an- 
alyzed for its effects on many 


groups: workers in unions, 
workers desiring to join 
unions, workers’ dismissed 


from unions, workers who 
find it difficult or impossible 
to organize closed-shop labor 
monopolies, employers gen- 
erally, investors in enter- 
prises facing closed-shop mo- 
nopolization of the labor sup- 
ply, and consumers. 


When appraising the closed- 
shop from the point of view 
of workers, it should be re- 
membered that millions of 
workers are not now — and 
are not likely to be—selling 
their labor in monopolized la- 
bor markets. Such workers 
include the greater number 
of workers in the professions, 
in government service, in 
such decentralized industries 
as agriculture, retailing, and 
small-shop enterprises, and in 
fields of transient employ- 
ment. Monopolistic gains to 
workers in closed - shop 
unions, it must be remem- 
bered, will come mostly out of 
the real wage standards of 
workers who must sell their 
labor in competitive markets. 


The laissez-faire policy and 
the Wagner Act policy seem 
definitely inadequate to pro- 
tect general economic welfare 
against disadvantages of the 
closed-shop, considering the 
powerful position achieved by 
closed-shop unions in relation 
to workers, employers, and 
other economic groups. These 
policies permit closed-shop 
monopolies to be organized 
and enforced without requir- 
ing even a special referendum 
of the union members; with- 
out restrictions as to union 
policies concerning admission 
of members, fees and dues. 
union administration, or dis- 
charge of members; without 
reference to unfair practices 
aimed at employers; and 
without any legal safeguards 
to assure continuity of supply 
of the monopolized service 
(labor) even in industries in 
which continuous operation is 
an essential of public welfare. 

The policy of permitting 
the closed-shop when author- 
ized by special referendum is 
but slightly different from 
laissezz-faire and the Wagner 
Act policy. The special refer- 
endum policy merely assures 
that a certain proportion— 
two-thirds or three-fourths—- 
of the workers in a union 
favor a closed-shop. before it 








is forced upon them. On the 


‘other hand; this policy fails to” 





provide safeguards against 
the other abuses and dangers 
ofthe closed shop. 

There appears to be no ade- 
quate reason or combination 
of reasons in the case of the 
closed-shop form of monopoly 
for departing from tradition- 
al American policy involving 
either special regulation or 
prohibition. 


A policy of regulated mo- 
nopoly would be based upon 
assumptions that the closed- 
shop principle has advantages 
sufficiently important to jus- 
tify its use, but that protec- 
tion of the public welfare re- 
quires special regulation of 
unions possessing this form of 
monopoly. That is, those 
unions which ask for the spe- 
cial privilege of monopoliz- 
ing their labor markets would 
be subjected to special re- 
sponsibilities concerning ad- 
mission or expulsion of mem- 
bers, initiation fees, dues and 
special assessments, adminis- 
tration of union affairs, ac-| 





counts and reports, economic 
pressures aimed at employ- 
ers, and continuity of an ade- 
quate labor supply in essen- 
tial industries and employ- 
ments to safeguard the public 
welfare. 


A policy of absolute pro- 
hibition, preferred by the 
writer, would be based upon 
an assumption that advan- 
tages of the closed-shop— 
when balanced against its dis- 
advantages—are insufficient 
to justify its use. Such an as- 
sumption, seems justified 
when one considers the way 
in which a closed-shop agree- 
ment enhances the power of a 
union to control employment 
opportunities of workers, to 
tyrannize union membership, 
to restrict the labor supply of 
an employer, and to deny to 
the public an essential good 


service; also, when one con- 
siders the probable adverse 
effects of such agreements on 
total employment, mobility 





of labor, productive efficiency 
of labor, and other general 
economic conditions. Prohi- 
bition of this monopolsitic 
feature of unions would per- 
mit a less detailed, less costly, 
and less bureaucratic public 
supervision of unions. Also, 
a policy of prohibition would 
foster competition, rather than 
monopoly, in an economy 
which relies strongly on com- 
petition to protect economic 
groups from exploitation, to 
maintain productive efficien- 
cy, to facilitate market and 


industry adjustments in line 
with basic economic changes, 
and to promote general econ- 
omic progress and rising 
standards of living. 





The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Anderson in this article, or on 
any related phases of the subject 
under _ discussion. Comments 
should be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
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The Republican Party Program 


(Continued from page 127) 


will probably lead to a complete 
change in the rules of the United 
States Senate. 


The House of Representatives 
organized today has now a Repub- 
lican majority of 57. When the 
Senate is organized, the Republi- 
cans have a majority of six. 


A Republican Congress and 
Democratic President 


The responsibility of the legis- 
lative program, therefore, falls 
primarily on Congress, although 
President Truman, of course, has 
a veto power in that field. It 
should be pointed out further that 
we still have a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and that his powers are 
equal to and in many respects 
greater than those of Congress. 





He has the Constitutional power 
to execute the laws, which gives 
him a wide freedom of choice in 
determining how any legislative 
policy shall be worked out. In the 
field of foreign affairs the Consti- 
tution confers upon the President 
the fuH pewer to deal with for- 
eign nations without consulting 


‘Congress, and the legislation set- 


ting up the United Nations, the 
International Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank and many other inter- 
national institutions greatly in- 
creases his power in _ foreign 
affairs. In. fact, about all that 
Congress has retained is the right 
to cut off funds where the foreign 
policy. requires an appropriation. 

Undoubtedly, Congress can de- 
prive the President of certain 


powers in the domestic field, but 
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‘tions, but let us remember that it 


| Republiean 





if the people desire to retain cer- 
tain established programs, it is not! 
possible to tell the President in | 
detail how these programs shall 
be administered. Nevertheless, the 
Republican Party will have great 
power in determining many do- 
mestic programs requiring legis- 
lative action. In the foreign field 
at the present time, there is a 
general agreement between the 
two parties on our political poli- 
ciés throughout the world, and 
there was no substantial differ- 
ence on this issue in the election. 


Main Issue Before Voters 


The main issue of the election 
was the restoration of freedom 
and the elimination or reduction 
of the constantly increasing inter- 
ference with family and individ- 
ual life and with business, by 
autocratic government bureaus 
and autocratic labor leaders. This 
was the issue made by the Repub- 
licans in the election and the 
overwhelming vote for their can- 
didates showed that the people 
desired reconversion and the re- 
sumption of progress in the United 
States on the basis of those prin- 
ciples of freedom which have in- 
sured our. progress for 160 years. 
It is to President Truman’s credit 
that when the people spoke he 
changed his mind on tne most 
outstanding of these controls and 
hastily accepted the verdict of the 
people. He almost abolished price 
control. He greatly reduced hous- 
ing control and fired Wilson 
Wyatt. He has just declared that 
hostilities are ended and thereby 
eliminated the operation of some 
fifty laws, some of them of great 
importance, like the ending of the 
farm price guarantee in 1948 in- 
stead of 1949, and the repeal of 
some billion and a half of excise 
taxes. Before the election he had 
fought bitterly to retain price con- 
trol unmodified, and recommend- 
ed the increase of housing control. 
Only two weeks ago he wrote 
Senator Wiley. that the question 
of war powers was a very com- 
plicated one, that he was having 
a complete survey made and 
would .later make suggestions to 
Congress on the subject. There 
is some evidence that he would 
accept labor measures even more 
sweeping than those which he 
vetoed last year in the Case Bill. 


I welcome the President's ac- 


was all brought about by the bat- 
tle which the Republicans made 
last year against the President, 
and the campaign issues made by 
them and approved by the people. 
With the President’s change of 
heart, it is likely that there will 
be much less controversy between 
the President and this Republican 
Congress than between the Presi- 
dent and the last Democratic 
Congress. 


The Republican Program 


With regard to a Republican 
program, I have no right to de- 
clare what that program will be. 
It ‘will be determined by the 246 
House members and 
the 51 Senate members. Many of 
them are new men who have not 
had time to study the problems 
before Congress in detail, and it 
must be some time before a pro- 
gram is determined. I can only 
state in a general way my ewn 
views of what a program should 
be. Roughly, the program divides 
itself into immediate action re- 
quired, and a long-term program 
of peacetime progress. These two 
cannot perhaps be divided by a 
sharp line. The immediate pro- 


gram must be designed primarily’ 


to cleaning away the rubble of 
the war and the New Deal to pre- 
pare the way for constructive 
building in the future. We-must 
correct fourteen years of con- 
fusion and unfilled promises. We 
must complete the transition from 
war -to peace. We must modify 
control so as to release the pro- 
ductive energies of industry, labor 





and agriculture. We must 
straighten out the finances and 


= 2 = ore 


put the government On a pay-as- 
you-go basis. We must reduce a 
government swollen with war 
powers to proper peacetime pro- 
portions. The general purpose of 
the program is to restore to the 
people the freedom of initiative 
and enterprise on which sound 
progress rests. A lot of the pro- 
gram may look to be negative, 
but essentially it is a constructive 
job like clearing the ground after 
a great catastrophe so that the 
people may plan and build anew. 


Controls Ended 


The first task, therefore, is the 
ending of controls, partly accom- 
plished by the President’s own 
actions. There are, however, .a 
number of laws, dependent on the 
various declarations of emergency 
and on the duration of the war 
itself, which President Truman 
did not terminate. These should 
be definitely repealed, preserving 
only those which should form 
part of a more permanent pro- 
gram such as the maintenance of 
American troops in Germany and 
Japan. in removing these con- 
trols, various special problems 
arise which must be dealt with 
by legislation. The whole emer- 
gency housing program should be 
recast. Special legislation will 
have to be adopted relating to 
sugar and probably wool. These 
are only samples of transition leg- 
islation. 

An immediate study should be 
made of the various pre-war and 
New Deal laws, in order to elim- 
inate many of the powers of the 
administrative boards and confine 
them to the real purpose of the 
various Acts. During the New 
Deal period, every statute was 
drafted by smart lawyers in the 
broadest possible terms to give 
the unlimited executive power 
which was the very essence of 
New Deal policy. If Congress 
wishes to continue these pro- 
grams, the scope of each program 
should be definitely determined 
by law and reduced from the pres- 
ent excessive power. 


Labor Program 


The second program relates to 
labor. The people have resented 
the interference to their daily 
lives brought about by the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by labor 
union leaders almost as much as 
they have resented the interfer- 
ence by government. Often the 
labor action has been encouraged 
by the government. The Republi- 
ean Party has frequently declared 
its belief that he solution of em- 
ployer-employee relations rests on 
a sound system of collective bar- 
gaining. In the early part of the 
Century, all of the power of col- 
lective bargaining rested with the 
employer, and he abused that 
power. By a series of laws such 
as the Clayton Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and the Wagner 
Act, Congress attempted to re- 
dress the balance. Perhaps these 
laws would not have gone too far 
if they had not been supplement- 
ed by many rulings of executive 
boards and by many court de- 
cisions which carried the laws far 
beyond the original intention of 
Congress. The result has been to 
shift the balance of power so far 
that it is way over on the side 
of labor unions. If arbitrary power 
exists, arbitrary labor leaders are 
bound to use it, and every other 
labor leader has been forced to 
use it or lose his power. As I see 
it, the job of Congress is to re- 
verse some of the things which 
have been done by law, regulation 
or decision until employer and 
employee can meet on a fairly 
equal basis, and neither of them 
be tempted to insist on unreason- 
able demands because of the ex- 
cessive power given to obtain 
those demands. The Republican 
Party last year supported a bill 
torequire labor unions toengage in 


collective bargaining and making | 


them responsible in court for vio- 
lations of their collective bargain- 
ing contracts. 
mitted that labor unions desiring 
to be certified as collective bar- 


It is generally ad- 





gaining agents should register and 
furnish financial reports to their 
members. The bill last year also 
set up Federal mediation machin- 
ery to establish an independent 
mediation board operating impar- 
tially between employer and em- 
ployee. It is generally felt that 
in recent years the government 
boards have strengthened the 
hands of labor uniens by almost 
taking their side in every con- 
troversy. The bill also provided 
that foremen could not be con- 
sidered employees for the purpose 
of the Wagner Act, but as part of 
management. The bill also out- 
lawed the secondary boycott by 
which unions have tried to bring 
pressure to support their claims 
through threats and injury to in- 
noecent third parties, and have 
actually shut out from certain 
markets goods made by members 
of unions of which they did not 
approve. 


Legislation Preposed 

All of these legislative propo- 
sals were sound measures last 
year when they were .vetoed by 
President Truman, and they are 
sound today. They will be in- 
cluded in any Republican spon- 
sored labor bill. Many additional 
proposals have been made, the 
mest important of which, prob~ 
ably, are the following: 


1. The outlawing of closed shop. 

2. Some limitation on the power 
of nation-wide monopoly bar-~ 
gaining which brings about the 
nation-wide strikes that inter- 
fere so seriously with the wel- 
fare of the people. 

3. Measures intended to limit vio- 
lence in labor disputes. 

4. Proposals for a labor court and 
compulsory arbitration. 


None of these four proposals 
has received as yet sufficient 
study. The Republicans propose 
that hearings be started immedi- 
ately on all of these proposals so 
that a bill may be reported to the 
Senate by March first. The Com- 
mittee may determine that some 
of these proposals are without 
merit, or that they require a more 
fundamental study than can be 
made during the next two months. 
If it approves any additional 
measures, they can be added to 
the program already approved 
and reported out in one bill. I 
believe most Republicans feel that 
they have a mandate from the 
people to adopt legislation which 
will put employer-employee re- 
lations on a basis just to all and 
discourage the strikes which have 
so seriously interfered with the 
welfare and progress of the 
people. 


Reduce Expenses and Taxes 


Republicans have stated their 
intention of reducing the expenses 
of government and cutting the 
personal income tax. The pres- 
ent burden of taxation seriously 
hampers the welfare of the entire 
people. Single men or women 
earnings $1200 a year, on which 
it is difficult enough to live, have 
to pay $110 in taxes. The Presi- 
dent of the United States receiv- 
ing $75,000 a year, pays $40,000 in 
taxes. The very wealthy pay up 
to 90% and certainly have no in- 
centive to take a risk in the new 
ventures which create employ- 
ment, or do otherwise than invest 
their money in municipal bonds. 
All of these taxes are so burden- 
some that there is a constant ef- 
fort to redress them by increasing 
wages and salaries. Of course 
that means increased costs, in- 
creased prices and inflation. It is 
essential that total personal in- 
come taxes be reduced by 20%, 
and this can be done if the budget 
does. not exceed $34 billion. The 
President has somewhat compli- 
cated the problem by removing 
one-third of the excise tax on 
liquor and various other luxuries, 
but after all these could be re- 
stored. There is no reason why 
the budget shouldn’t be far below 


$34 billion without interfering in 
any way with the strength of our 
military forces throughout the 
world. Such a reduction is the 
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Republican program. 
tax reduction must be contingent 
on the reduction of expenses and 
a balanced budget. 


There are a number of house- 
cleaning jobs to be done. We in- 
tend to propose a Constitutional 
amendment limiting Presidents to 
two 4-year terms; aiso an amend- 
ment to eliminate what is left of 
the poll tax as a condition of vot- 
ing in five or six States: The min- 
imum wage law must be revised, 
and something done to eliminate 
the windfall claims resulting from 
the Supreme Court opinions on 
portal-to-portal pay. 

I feel very strongly that some 
action should be taken toward the 
unification of the armed services. 
A careful study of the different 
plans proposed by the Army, the 
Navy and others should be imme- 
‘diately begun, and the best one of 
‘those plans put into effect. Action 
:should be taken to return the en- 
jistment in the Army to a volun- 
deer basis as rapidly as possible. 


Unanswered Challenges 
And so we come to the broad 
program for the future. After 
fourteen years of unfilled prom- 
ises by the New Deal, these great 
challenges of our times remain 
ainanswered: 

1. How to eliminate business 
crises without imposing a so- 
cialistic control to deaden the 
productivity of a free system. 

2. How to reduce strikes and turn 
labor-management warfare into 


cooperation. 
3. How to insure constantly im- 
proved sustenance, housing, 


medical care, greater security 
for the aged and the unfor- 
tunate and more widespread 
education for all our people. In 
short, how to make our com- 
munities better places in which 
to live and work. 


4. How to improve and strengthen 
the United Nations setup to se- 
cure peace and justice through- 
out the world without com- 
promising the liberty of any 
nation. 

The Republican Party recog- 
mizes these as great goals of a 
#Zood society. They Know such 
Zoals cannot be achieved by 
empty promises, and they propose 
to deal with them by legislation 
and study. 


They propose to back whole- 
heartedly the economic study and 
constant report required by the 
Full Employment Bill as that bill 
was rewritten by the Republicans 
in Congress. Unless business crises 
can be greatly reduced in inten- 
sity, they fully realize there is 
serious danger of this country 
turning to regimentation and 
socialism as a solution. 

Whatever labor bill may be 
adopted, a much broader study of 
all employer-employee relations 
should be promptly begun in the 
labor field, calling in the leaders 
of all the groups to insure coop- 
eration and the best expert ad- 
vice. 


I am particularly interested 
myself in the fields of housing, 
medical care and education. A 
committee under my chairman- 
ship made a complete study. of the 
long-range housing program and 
prepared a bill to cover all phases 
of the housing program. This in- 
cludes increased government as- 
sistance through insurance and 
otherwise for the construction of 
rental housing, an urban rede- 
velopment plan which will make 
slum areas available for private 
housing, and a limited public 
housing program to provide quar- 
ters for persons with subnormal 
income. I intend to join in rein- 
troducing these measures, al- 
though it may be wise to divide 
them into several different pro- 
posals. Nothing is more important 
if we wish to give children born 
in the United States an equal op- 
portunity to make progress in life 
than decent home conditions. Be- 
cause of the cost of housing, it is 
impossible in my. opinion ‘to get 
rid of the slums and provide de- 
cent housing for the lowést in- 





Of course,] come families unless public hous- 


ing is part of the overall program. 
It should never be necessary to 
build public housing in an amount 
more than 10% of the total new 
construction in any year. 


Aid For Education 


I believe also that there should 
be some assistance by the Fed- 
eral government to insure that no 
child shall be illiterate simply 
because the State in which he 
lives is unable to provide an ade- 
quate education. If a State makes 
an effort greater than the na- 
tional average and is still unable 
to provide the minimum neces- 
sary to give children at least an 
opportunity for a minimum edu- 
cation, then I believe the Federal 
government should assist that 
State. In this field, as in all pub- 
lic welfare measures, Federal 
legislation should absolutely as- 
sure to the States and local gov- 
ernments, complete power over 
the administration of their own 
health and welfare. Furthermore, 
the Federal aid cannot be so great 
that it imposes a burden of taxa- 
tion which deters the very initia- 
tive necessary to produce the 
taxes. I do feel very strongly that 
the Federal government should 
assist in putting a floor under 
absolutely essential services. I be- 
lieve the American people think 
that in a country as productive as 
the United States we can and 
should eliminate extreme poverty, 
hardship and latk of opportunity 
for American children. 


Health Assistance 


So, also, in the health field, we 
are proposing a program to assist 
the States and local governments 
in making their treatment of the 
indigent and medically indigent 
more systematic and complete. We 
should encourage the formation of 
plans for voluntary health insur- 
ance to be available to those who 
wish to take it out. On the other 
hand, we strenously oppose the 
Wagner - Murray - Dingell bill, 
which attempts to impose a com- 
plete system of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance on all the people 
in the United States. That plan 
would tax the people to raise four 
or five billion dollars a year to 
pour into Washington to be used 
by a Federal bureau to pay all 
the doctors to give free medical 
care to all the people of the 
United States. It is not only a 
socialization of medicine, but it 
is the federalization of medicine. 
No other measure before the 
American people proposes such a 


.tremendous increase in the right 


of the Federal government to in- 
terfere with the daily lives of the 
people. It flies in the face of every 
principle for which the Republi- 
can Party stands. 

We are also proposing a meas- 
ure to set up a permanent scien- 
tific foundation to promote re- 
search in many fields. Our meas- 
ure creates a scientific council of 


_50 leading scientists to select the 
| director and determine the scope 


of the work. This is a substantial 
modification of the Kilgore- 
Magnuson bill of the last session 
which authorized the President to 
appoint a director with 15 bureau 
chiefs and an elaborate organiza- 
tion, directly subject to political 
pressure. 


Agricultural Needs 


One of the most serious prob- 
lems relates to agricultural prices 
and the development of a per- 
manent agricultural program. For 
two years the government’s guar- 
antees of 92% of parity will as- 
sure good farm prices. During 
that time we must work out a 
permanent program, designed to 
keep the general average level of 
farm prices without subsidy in 
line with the price of industrial 
products. Several .Republican 
committees have been working on 
this subject, and a program will 


probably be developed for pres-.|, 


entation to the 1948 session. 


Foreign Loans 
In the field of foreign trade the 
Republican Party is not so much 











inclined as Henry Wallace and 
the New Dealers to make huge 
loans on a scale which probably 
will never be repaid, but they do 
favor reasonable assistance to na- 
tions trying to get on their feet. 
Export trade based on lending 
is artificial and uncertain and in- 
flationary. When the lending stops 
as it must if its extent is too 
great, the boom collapses as it 
did in 1929 and the resulting un- 
employment threatens the secur- 
ity of the nation. Export trade 
must be based on a sound de- 
velopment of exports and im- 
ports. 

There is no doubt that we re- 
quire and will import huge quan- 
tities of goods, but we do not 
favor’ the importation of goods 
which we make ourselves in such 
quantity and at such prices as will 
destroy any American industry 
providing a substantial part of 
American consumption. In other 
words, we favor reasonable tariffs, 
not prehibitive tarriffs, but not 
free trade. 

In the general field of foreign 
political policy, I have great con- 
fidence that the Foreign Relations 
Commitee of the Senate under the 
leadership of Senator Vanden- 
berg will continue the bi-partisan 
support of Secretary Byrnes’ pol- 
icy in Europe and develop similar 
cooperation in other fields 
throughout the world where the 





results up to this time have not 
been so satisfactory. 

In short, the Republicans will 
set in motion at once a new pro- 
gram, and bring it to a conclusion 
as soon as the present ground is 
clear through the adoption of nec- 
essary emergency action. In every 
field they will invite counsel from 
the best minds, initiate 
and recommend measures for fu- 
ture enactment. 


Alwood Named to 
Fed. Reserve Council 


Henry E. Atwood, President, of 
the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed a 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council by directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
the Bank announced on Dec. 28. 

The directors also elected Al- 
bert W. Mills, formerly Cashier, as 
Vice-President and Cashier of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. The announcement by the 
Reserve Bank also said: 

“Mr. Atwood, whose appoint- 
ment is for one year effective Jan. 
1, 1947, as the District’s represen- 
tative will confer with members 
of the Board of Governors of the 





studies | 





Federal Reserve System on gen=— 
eral business conditions and make 
representations to the board on 
general affairs of the system, 


On Dec. 31 Roger B. Shepard, 
St. Paul, was redesignated Chair- 
man of the Board of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis to 
serve for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1947, 


The Board of Governors of the 
Fedeigl Reserve System also re- 
appointed W. D. Cochran, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., as Class C di- 
rector for a three-year term end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1949, and redesignated 
him Deputy Chairman of the 
bank’s board for the year 1947. 


Appointed directors of the Hel- 
ena, Montana Branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
it was announced on Dec. 28 were 
Theodore Jacobs, President of 
First National Bank, Missoula, 
Mont., and E. D. MacTaffie, Presi- 
dent of State Printing Co., Hel- 
ena, Mont. They will serve two- 
year terms. Directors of the Min- 
neapolis Reserve Bank also elected 
Robert E. Towle, formerly man- 
aging director of the branch, Vice- 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis assigned te 
the Helena branch. Designated 
Assistant Cashier assigned to the 
branch was Clinton J. Larson, 
formerly Assistant Manager. 
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The United Nations and World Peace 


(Continued from page 132) 


of everything. They underlie all 
other problems. On their answer 
depends whether we live in an 
atmosphere of peace or war, dis- 
sipate our wealth in a huge mili- 
tary establishment, conscript our 
youth, prostitute our minds with 
fears and aggressions, tax our- 
selves to the hilt—and eventually 
arrive at exactly the result we 
most dread. 


The first dramatic point about 
this first meeting for us as Ameri- 
cans is that it took place on our 
own American soil. How true in- 
deed the saying that “Westward 
the course of History holds its 
sway.” How little would the Pil- 
grims have anticipated only three 
centuries ago that the capital of 
the world would move onwards to 
tthe rocky, inhospitable shores to 
which they were struggling to 
cling! Or the Founding Fathers 
striving to bind together into a 
single nation the 13 scattered and 
bickering colonies! Or, on the 
other side of the world, the 
ancient Greek who had watched 
his triremes set sail from his cen- 
ter of the world into the treacher- 


ous Aegean. Or, the Roman Sen- 
ator as he looked out from his 
seven hills to the far confines of 
his Empire! Or even the 19th- 


Century European who had seen 
civilization reach its richest 
flower on his continent and had 
scarcely noticed his more ad- 
venturous fellow-countrymen 
going out into the barbaric lands 
across the seas in search of gold 
and riches. Most incredulous of 
all would probably be our own 
later-day isolationists such as 
California’s Hiram Johnson, who 
tried to keep our country out of 
the organized community of na- 
tions, as King Canute tried to 
stop the tides. 

The President of the United 
States gave the most succinct ex- 
pression to this startling reversal 
when, speaking from the rostrum 
of this great meeting, he wel- 
comed the delegates of the world’s 
nations as follows: 

“After the first World War, 
the United States refused to 
join the League of Nations and 
our seat was empty at the first 
meeting of the League Assem- 
bly. This time the United States 
is not only a member; it is the 
host of the United Nations.” 


Struggle of the Assembly 

For half a hundred days the 
delegates at this Assembly have 
fought and struggled. It has been 
hard, bitter going. The physical 
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difficulties were of the greatest: 
an hour each morning and each 
evening just to get to and from 
the place of meeting. And then 
long, sometimes almost intermin- 
able debates going on, regardless 
of the lunch or dinner hour and 
doubling up at the end to night 
and Sunday sessions; the innum- 
erable difficulties of always two, 
often three, and sometimes four 
languages; the differences of 
parliamentary rules and practices; 
the mental effort of even trying 
to understand what the other 
people were aiming at—it was a 
tour de force even to keep this 
vast machinery moving at all. 


But above all the mechanical 
problems were the political and 
psychological. The world is yet 
far from peace. The echoes and 
fears of battles still reverberate. 
The international community is a 
long way from having settled 
down. There are huge areas of 
uncertainty: the Soviet world, 
which may not even itself be 
sure where it is going after the 
terrible convulsions which have 
shaken it since the revolution and 
the recent war; the Arab world 
which is awakening to an asser- 
tive nationalism; the _ colonial 
world which is seething through- 
out its hundreds of millions of 
peoples; the Western European 
world which is struggling to rise 
again within its now shrunken 
confines; even our own world 
which does not seem to see its 
course at all clearly. Small won- 
der, indeed, that agreerhent was 
not immediate and that conflict 
surged back and forth, even over 
apparently insignificant questions. 


The debates were the hardest 
and the harshest in international 
records. Bad motives were 
ascribed in the heat of the mo- 
ment; the policies of nations, in- 
cluding’ our own, were indicted. 
Some deplored this, and perhaps 
there was at times too great a 
license, but how fundamentally 
healthy it is to have the nations 
face it out across the council 
table and speak bluntly what 
really is in their hearts! Wars are 
not made in this way; it is when 
nations withdraw from the coun- 
cil table, as we did in 1920, or 
Hitler in 1932, that the danger 
flag must be run up. 


Now that all the smoke is clear- 
ing away and the delegates are 
scattering by plane, steamer, and 
train to the four corners of the 
globe, it can be seen that a great 
residue remains for the construc- 
tion of the world’s edifice of 
Peace. The foundations have been 
laid and some of the buttressing 
walls put in place. The structure 
will never be complete as long 
as mankind survives on this 
planet; always the hope will be 
that in each storm that sweeps 
over the world the walls will be 
strong enough to protect us from 
still another world conflict. 


Results Achieved 


While it is impossible to cover 
all the results achieved in these 
long meetings, let me mention a 
few highlights: 

1. Veto: Let me take this first 
as most discussed and least 
clarified. Argument will probably 
go on for a long time as to 
whether the intense debates in the 
Assembly and the Commission ac- 
complished any real result or re- 
sulted only in a polite platitude. 
In sum, the Great Powers, which 
alone possess the veto, were 
merely asked to make efforts to 
limit its use voluntarily, but not 
before there had been a great 
clarification of the views of the 
other nations and a sharp criti- 
cism. of recent practices. The 
sharpest proposal, involving a 
definite condemnation aimed at 


-| Russia’s free use of the veto, was 


rejected under the strong urging 
of the United States and Britain, 
which, while not agreeing with 
what had been done, nevertheless 
wanted no word of-reproach for 
the past. Similarly, another pro- 





posal for a conference to consider 
revision of this part of the Charter 
was also rejected as premature 
in this first year of the agency’s 
experience. The debate threw into 
sharp relief the cleavage of prin- 
ciple which exists between those 
like the United States, which 
would apply the veto only at the 
last moment, when the Great 
Powers are confronted with the 
responsibilities of enforcement 
measures, leaving all the prelim- 
inary steps of peaceful adjustment 
free from veto; and others, like 
Russia, which have always held 
that once a chain of events was 
started which might end in the 
need of armed action, it was nec- 
essary to control it from the be- 
ginning in order to prevent it 
creating an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. As one delegate put it, how- 
ever, the veto is not the disease; 
it is only the symptom of the lack 
of confidence which exists be- 
tween nations. 


2. Disarmament: Here, to every- 
one’s astonishment, a beginning 
was made. Almost no one would 
have predicted it before the ses- 
sion; the result is another illustra- 
tion of the power of spontaneous 
combustion when men from many 
countries and viewpoints come to- 
gether. A Russian proposal for a 
census of troops in non-enemy 
countries, which had been em- 
barrassing to some and suspect t 
others, was widened by successive 
additions during the debate to 
cover armed forces and arma- 
ments everywhere, not only men 
but materials, and not only abroad 
but at home. No one can pre- 
dict how far this will get; at 
least it is a start on a long, long, 
road. And the Security Council at 
last has a positive task to perform 
in place of the somewhat stale 
debates which paralyzed it last 
year. 


3. Atomic Energy: Here again 
you will be reading in your New 
Years Day papers an interim re- 
port on this most awesome of 
problems. While Atomic Energy 
is a matter specifically for the 
Security Council, there can be 
little doubt but that the presence 
of the Assembly, with its uneasy 
and unsatisfied delegates from all 
over the world, constituted a 
powerful pressure which led the 
Security Council to decide to re- 
port to the world on Dec. 31 just 
where it stands with this prob- 
lem. The discussions have been 
long and laborious over a 10- 
month period, weaving back and 
forth from the political to the 
technical, and were obviously dis- 
appointing to many of the Assem- 
bly delegates, but at least they are 
under way and the world will 
soon know objectively where 
they stand. 


4. Political: Almost all questions 
in the United Nations have a po- 
litical coloring now that the 
ideological lines are so closely 
drawn. But some are predomi- 
nantly so, as the Spanish problem 
which has plagued the world’s 
governments ever since the revo- 
lution and the unsavory non-in- 
tervention days. Again pressure 
for outright severance of diplo- 
matic relations came from two op- 
posite ends of the world: The 
Soviet group and the Latin-Amer- 
ican, but the United States and 
Britain were firmly against such 
action, feeling it would be more 
effective in securing what every- 
one wanted if, as long as Franco 
remained in power, Spain were 
debarred from all United Nations 
activities and her people invited 
to set up a provisional govern- 
ment to hold a free election. 
Eventually the Assembly passed a 
resolution debarring Franco Spain 
from all United Nations agencies, 
recommending that members 
withdraw their chief representa- 
tives from Spain and leaving to 
the Security Council any further 
measures. 


The Greek issue also came be- 
fore the Assembly in disturbing 
echo of the Spanish and with the 
dramatic appeal. of -the- Greek 
Prime Minister ; 
claimed te be invading Greece 


against _ bands. 





from neighboring countries. The 
Security Council went at length 
into the matter and decided on 
the immediate dispatch of a Com- 
mission of Enquiry to the dis- 
turbed frontier. 


Finally, in another: passionately 
debated issue regarding the 
charges of the Indian Government 
against the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa, the Assembly 
noted the impairment of rela- 
tions between the two govern- 
ments, urged treatment of such 
Indians in conformity with treaty 
obligations, and requested a re- 
port from the two governments 
at the next Assembly. 


5. Trusteeship: The last prin- 
cipal agency provided for in the 
Charter signed at San Francisco 
a year and a half ago, the Trustee— 
ship Council, which it hada not 
been possible to create along with 
the others at London, was at last 
put into place. After long and 
often bitter debates, which were 
perhaps stiffened by South 
Africa’s claim to annex Ger- 
man South East Africa and 
America’s unexpected proposals for 
the Pacific Islands, the agreements 
submitted by the other Powers 
which exercised mandates under 
the League of Nations growing 
out of World War I, and were now 
prepared to convert them into 
trusteeships under the United Na- 
tions, were approved with mod- 
ifications, and the membership 
of the Trusteeship Council made 
definitive, with the first meeting 
not later than March 15, Also, de- 
tailed arrangements were worked 
out for the receipt and handling 


|of information from other non- 


self-governing territories, which 
may turn out to be one of the big 
advances of the Charter. But 
South Africa was refused annex- 
ation of the territory claimed and 
requested to place the territory 
under trusteeship, submitting a 
specific agreement to this end. The 
United States proposal did not 
come in for public discussion at 
this time, as it would classify the 
Pacific Islands as a strategic area 
rather than a simple trusteeship 
and must consequently be dis- 
cussed with the Security Council. 


6. Economic and Social: Here a 
vast field was covered with very 
unequal progress. History’s great- 
est relief agency, UNRRA, had to 
be allowed to pass out of exist- 
ence because of the withdrawal 
of the United States, the largest 
contributor, but a Special Tech- 
nical Committee was appointed 
to survey and advise on continu- 
ing necessities and an important 
International Children’s Emergen— 
cy Fund was authorized to care for 
this most poignant part of the 
problem. Refugees and displaced 
persons were once again buffeted 
around in the conflict of princi- 
ple between the Western idea of 
right of asylum and freedom of 
choice of residence, and the East- 
ern idea that many refugees are 
political agitators and should 
mostly be returned home, but 
eventually the Assembly provided 
for the creation of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, with 
a budget of around $160,000,000, 
which however, must still be 
raised. The Assembly had better 
fortune in steps to coordinate 
action regarding the recon- 
struction of war-devastated 
areas, in meeting the world 
shortage of cereals, and for 
raising the world’s standard of 
living. So also in the field of in- 
ternational law, there was greater 
unanimity, including creation of a 
committee of experts to work out 
a precise program for its pro- 
gressive development, a beginning 
on an international agreement on 
human rights, another agreement 
to classify “genocide” as an inter- 
national crime, and arrangements 
for continuing the League of Na- 
tions’ very. effective treaty regis- 
tration, and its studies on the 
legal status of women. In the 
social field, the Assembly ar- 
ranged to take over the League’s 
valuable work as regards narcotic 
drugs, together with considerable 
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social work initiated by UNRRA 
and otherwise now terminating. 
Finally, almost unnoted, it author- 
ized the convening, before the end 
of 1947, of a world conference to 
consder freedom of information 
in all the principal fields of press, 
radio and films. 


7. Organization: Finally, the As- 
sembly did a lot of essential 
housekeeping for the Organiza- 
tion. It elected four new mem- 
bers, Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden 
and Siam, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 55 states. It also elected 
3 rotating members of the Secur- 
ity Council and 6 of the Economic 
and Social Council. It approved 
the budget for 1947 totaling $27,- 
740,000; named a small Admini- 
strative and Budgetary Committee 
for first consideration to such 
problems; took steps for the super- 
vision of the budget of the dozen 
or so associated agencies; exam- 
ined and approved the draft 
convention regarding the dip- 
lomatic rights and privileges 
for the Organization and _ the 
Staff; approved arrangements 
with the United States, 
Switzerland, and Holland on mat- 
ters pertaining respectively to the 
United Nations, the League of 
Nations, and the International 
Court; formally approved the ap- 
pointment of the eight assistant 
Secretaries-General; made other 
necessary administrative arrange- 
ments for a personnel now close 
to the 3,000 mark; adopted an offi- 
cial emblem for the organization; 
and changed its annual meeting 
diate to the third Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. Finally and most impor- 
tant, it approved the arrange- 
ments for taking over all the re- 
maining assets and functions of 
the League of Nations. 


8. Site: Special mention must be 
made, however, of the head- 
quarters problem. At long last, 
after months of uncertainty and 
considerable wandering, the 
United Nations is moving towards 
a permanent home. This proved 
‘to be one of the most difficult 
problems that the Organization 
had to face, for the very good and 
simple reason that there is no one 
place in the world that is ideal 
from all points of view as a world 
headquarters, and there are, on 
the contrary, strong arguments of 
distance, of scarcity of housing, or 
of politics that can be invoked 
against almost any specific pro- 
posal. Last January, the fateful 
decision was taken, first, to locate 
somewhere in the United States, 
and then specifically in the West- 
«chester area, New York, as most 
generally accessible. Temporary 
headquarters were transferred 
immediately to the New York 
area, first to Hunter College and 
then to Lake Success, but New 
York proved very congested and 
somewhat overpowering, and the 
decision was taken at this Assem- 
bly to widen the search to include 
Philadelphia, Boston, and San 
Francisco. The Commission visited 
the four areas in a quick air trip 
and finally recommended Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco as hav- 
ing both equal merit. The United 
States then said it would be glad 
to contribute the Presidio site 
free; Soviet Russia announced it 
would not send delegates as far 
away asthe Pacific Coast; the 
United States declared flatly in 
favor of the Atlantic Coast as most 
accessible to the principal United 
Nations members; Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. came forward 
with a dramatic offer of an $8,- 
500,000 site in midtown New 
York; and the Assembly immedi- 


ately and unanimously seized on 
it as the only generally acceptable 
way out of an insoluble difficulty. 
It- will take four years to 
build the new plant required; 
meantime the temporary head- 
quarters will.remain as at present. 

At the. same time; the: former 
League buildings at Geneva have 
been fully taken over and will 
be the seat not only of an appre- 
ciable Secretariat. but almost cer- 








tainly of a constantly increasing 
number of conferences. 


Will Another War Be 
Prevented? 


And now we must ask that sec- 
ond question: What are the chances 
that all this mechanism and ef- 
fort can spare the peoples of the 
world another war? That, after 
all, and not the minor matters, is 
the key purpose and object for es- 
tablishing the United Nations. 


My own very deep and sincere 
conviction, based on continuous 
association with this type of work 
since the first Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, is that the United 
Nations has a good fighting chance 
of preserving peace and prevent- 
ing war if the governments and 
particularly the peoples of the 
world make it their vital interest 
that it do so. A fighting chance, I 
repeat, even ae good fighting 
chance, but by no means a sure 
thing. No mechanism conceived of 
man is infallible, and least of all 
a political mechanism; even our 
own superb national constitution 
did not prevent the cruelest civil 
war in history, nor would anyone 
today say in face of all our strikes 
and maladjustments that we have 
established unbreakable peace at 
home. 


Let us be very sober and 
solemn about this. There can be 
peace amongst the nations if their 
governments and peoples will it 
sufficiently. But peace is not 
automatic. Quite.on the contrary, 
there is some justification in Mus- 
solini’s cynical remark that it is 
against human nature. Guns, 
battleships, battles are always 
more thrilling than the softer, 
quieter activities of peace; they 
make one’s blood throb through 
his veins as does no agreement in 
conference, no matter how vital. 
There is a deep psychological 
law here which probably dates 
back to the terrors of the jungles 
and which certainly has never 
been sufficiently studied as one of 
the deterrents to peace; there is 
a certain static milk-toast atmos- 
phere about peace which is very 
hard to overcome. This shows it- 
self unmistakably in the press; 
the journalists predominantly seek 
out the few lines of conflict or 
dispute; there is little news, and 
certainly still less excitement, 
about agreement. Peace is, after 
all, the last great pinnacle, which 
mankind has never yet scaled, in 
his long climb upwards from the 
swamps to civilization; there lies 
deep within him another and more 
destructive tendency which drives 
him on from his ancient past to 
such awesome experiments as 
Bikini. It is preposterous for any 
one of us to think that peace can 
be assured all at once or without 
the most supreme effort which 
mankind has ever put forth in all 
his age-long evolution. 


The United Nations is a mech- 
anism, a good mechanism, but 
only a mechanism. It will not op- 
erate by itself any more than will 
any other mechanism. It requires 
both fuel to give it power and 
direction to guide it. It will go as 
far and as straight as, but no 


farther and no straighter than, the 
governments and peoples of the 
world demand. Whether it is able 
to achieve its great goal will de- 
pend in part on the skill of those 
in government who are at the 
steering-wheel, but still more on 
the massed will-power of the 
world’s millions whose interests 
it has been established to serve. 
Merely to proclaim the United 
Nations, to draft a beautiful 
charter as in San Francisco, and 
then to sit back expecting peace 
is about as fatuous and as sinful 
as declaring war and then sitting 
back and awaiting victory. The 
world’s great boons do not come 


as cheap as that, and least of all, 
the greatest boon of all. Peace has: 


got to be fought for with utmost 
consecration: and devotion; there 





is,as President Roosevelt well put 
it, no easy, royal road to peace. 


UN Is Not A Government 


The greatest essential at the 
moment, I think, is to understand 
just what the United Nations is 
and what it is not. The worst 
thing we can do is delude our- 
selves or use false pretenses to 
build false hopes. It is vital from 
the very outset to recognize that 
the United Nations is not a gov- 
ernment, but a method of coop- 
eration between governments. It 
does not have entity and being in 
a stratosphere of its own; it is an 
emanation, an extension of, even 
a bridge between, governments. 
The United Nations cannot im- 
pose; it can merely recommend. 
It cannot make laws; it can only 
draft treaties or recommendations 
which can be enacted into laws if 
the soverign states so desire. It 
cannot tax even for its own in- 
significant expenses; it can only 
ask contributions from its own 


‘member states. 


Weak, you say? Yes, very weak 
in actual delegated powers. But 
do not hold the United Nations 
responsible for that: the respon- 
sibility, if there be such, lies not 
with the United Nations, which 
is only what its creators made it, 
but rather with those creators, the 
governments and peoples of the 
world, who, despite the horrors 
of two world wars in one genera- 
tion, are not yet ready to give 
more power to a central world 
organization. The organization it- 
self cannot be held to blame for 
this. Nationalism runs very deep; 
fear and mistrust of the foreigner 
is very strong; few peoples are 
willing to give control to an 
agency which they cannot them- 
selves control or at least check. 
Many of us are critical of the 
Russians for their insistance on 
the veto; we seem to forget that 
we ourselves refused in 1920 in 
Washington to join the League of 
Nations because we, felt it might 
diminish our sovereignty and in 
1945 at San Francisco demanded 
unanimity amongst Great Powers 
as a sine qua non of our member- 


‘ship in the United Nations. 


Cemparison With League of 
Nations 


Some have said and many have 
assumed that the United Nations 
is based on a different principle 
from the League of Nations, that 
we have used the experience of 
the League and the horrors of a 
second World War to hammer outa 
radically different document. That 
would be a natural assumption 
and at least a partial recompense 
for the unprecedented sacrifices. 
But it is not true; the United Na- 
tions is equally an association of 
sovereign states subject to many of 
the same weaknesses as_ the 
League of Nations. It has a far 
greater chance of success than the 
League was ever permitted to 
have, but it is vital to any under- 
standing of world-life to realize 
that that is due not to any con- 
stitutional but rather to a political 
reason. The difference between 
the two agencies lies in a single 
factor outside their own control, 
namely, that the United Nations 
has the supreme good fortune to 
have within its membership the 
two most powerful nations in the 
world, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, which, except for a 
few years for the latter, was de- 
nied to the League through no 
fault of the League. 


One of the greatest, and per- 
haps the most permanent, results 
of the second World War was to 
bring these two nations into the 
movement for organized inter- 
national cooperation. It was not 
easy to do so; adaptations and 
even sacrifices had to be made. 


They were seeking to follow un- 
familiar and previously repudi- 
ated paths. It is, of course, argu- 
able, but I am inclined to believe 
that there was less transfer of 
authority to a central agency, less 
impingment on unrestricted na- 
tional sovereignty, more emphasis 


—e 


on unanimity and veto, less full! and certainly it would be more 


trusteeship for dependent peoples | comfortable for you if I did , - - 
than would have been the case if|if I said you have nothing to 


the League-experienced powers| worry about, that the United Na- 


had been free simply to pick up| tions would do it all for you. But 
from where they had left off at| that would, I feel, not only be 
Geneva and gone on with these | irresponsible Pollyanism; it would 


lessons in mind. But the price was 
worth it and gladly paid in the 
conviction that time would oper- 
ate to overcome the first cautious 
fears. Already the ground-swell 
of world opinion which has surged 
forth at the First General Assem- 
bly seems to justify this view; it 
is interesting to note, as a side- 
light in this country, that where 
the League of Nations was at- 
tacked because it went too far, 
the United Nations is attacked 
from the directly opposite direc- 
tion that it does not go far 
enough! 


It may seem curious that one 
like myself who has had nearly 
23 years with the League of Na- 
tions and four with the United 


Nations should admit so readily to 
such weaknesses. Many would 
feel, and even prefer, that I should 
concentrate on the good points, 


| 





even be criminal in these soher 
days. This is, in fact, your United 
Nations: it controls your futuge, 
decides in the ultimate the kind 
of world in which you are going 
to live. You have a right to know 
cold-bloodedly and _ objectively 
where you stand with it and not 
to be lulled into a false security 
that this is the best of all possible 


worlds. I should like to make you 
feel that the United Nations is 
not sure of working without your 
constant care, thought, effort, and 
devotion, that it is, in short, a 
personal responsibility. You can- 
not ignore it, elect hostile public 
officials, fail to support publi 

opinion groups such as this Ip- 
stitute, let your government be 
reactionary or uncooperative, and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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still expect your United Nations to 
do its job. It will not; there lies 
the road to another world war. 


Not Doomed to Failure 


But does this lack of direct 
powers mean that the United Na- 
ions is of secondary importance 
br even doomed to failure? The 
answer is flatly no. The nations | 
an agree to anything they want 
0 agree to, including specifically 
Biving the United Nations more 
Hirect power. But even today, 
ith its present powers, it has im- 
ense strength and influence and 
s the world’s most powerful 
single force, as anyone who had 
he good fortune to attend the 
Assembly discussions can attest. 
eto or no veto, direct power or 
ndirect, there can be little doubt 
but that, because of the pressure 
bf world opinion focussed through 
he United Nations, foreign troops 
have been withdrawn from Iran 
nd Asia Minor far sooner than 
ntended, the first steps have been 
aken towards disarmament, a 
beginning has been made on con- 
rolling the atomic bomb, the wel- 
are of dependent peoples has 
been advanced, and world society 
nit more closely together in a 
Undred different ways. The 
nited Nations has immense 
bower as a clearing-house, a co- 


bperative center, and a place for 
obilizing the opinions of the 
widely scattered elements of the 


loose 


ward, 


far. 





Sees Strengthening of UN 


But the United Nations will not 
continue indefinitely as merely a 
sovereign 
states. The whole history of man- 
kind indicates that it will move 
in one direction or the other, 
either forward or backwards, but 
never on dead center. If it is for- 
it means more strength, 
more confidence, and more chance 
to contribute to peace; if it is 
backward, as God forbid, if na- 
tions hold back or merely stand 
pat, it means war as surely as that 
night follows day. Personally, I 
have no doubt of the answer; I 
think we have at least the rest 
of the lifetimes of the youngest 
of us to struggle along these lines. 
We must not get panicky because 
the millenium does not burst upon 
us at once in the afterstorms of 
history’s most terrible war. 


Specifically, this does not mean, 
as some of our most sincere people 
seem to feel, that we have to dig 
everything up by the roots and 
start all over again. 
colossal effort, even the consecra- 
tion of a world war, to get this 
Let us not 
Progress will come, I think, not by 
a violent operation in a world 


tired of violent operations, 


association of 


It took a 


jeopardize 
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The United Nations and World Peace 


jhuman family who might other- 
wise neither hear or be heard by 
their fellow human beings, 
whom, in one way or another, 
their fate and future may depend. 


by slow, steady accretion, by add- 
ing a bit here and a bit there, by 
moving in a new piece every now 
and then, or replacing an old piece 
by a stronger one. Nations are 
cautious, even unduly suspicious. 
They want to test the ice care- 
fully before venturing out into 
the pond. They will do a bit today 
and a bit tomorrow as they gain 
experience and confidence. If 
they did not advance any more 
radically in the United Nations 
over the League of Nations than 
they did with all the horrors of 
World War II echoing in their 
ears, they are not likely to take a 
huge, sudden step in the relative 
quiet and let-down of peace- 
times. 


The United Nations is, indeed, 
the next immediate step in man- 
kind’s faltering progress from 
cave-life to ultimate civilization. 
It is not itself the ultimate, but it 
represents the most and the best 
that we could get from the na- 
tions asembled at San Francisco. 
It offers much for today and an 
unlimited challenge for tomorrow. 
But there is this word of warning: 
those who want improvements 
send them to the wrong address 
when they send them direct to 
the United Nations; they ought in- 
stead to send them to the indi- 
vidual nations who have in their 
hands the future of the United 
Nations. The United Nations 
knows full well its own limita- 
tions and weaknesses. In other 
words, recourse should be had to 
the doctor and not the patient. We 
had enough in the last inter-war 
period of governments who were 
responsible for the destiny of 
mankind hiding in a cowardly 
fashion behind a League of Na- 
tions which wanted to act but 
could not act because of those 
very same upctious governments. 


Lines of Possible Development 


The lines of possible develop- 
ment seem to me already outlined. 
They provide a rich program for 
years of effort and progress. The 
United Nations will inevitably 
strengthen still more all its cen- 
tralizing and cooperative func- 
tions, and in addition add new 
powers and activities. We can 
fight to give it a central position 
in the all-important field of arma- 
ments and atomic energy, increase 
its economic and financial work, 
add to its social and humanitarian 
endeavors, help it raise world 
health and food standards, widen 
international law, settle or at least 
attenuate the veto... and, by no 
means least, secure a budget com- 
mensurate with the tasks it has 
to perform for the good of human- 
ity. Our aim now should be, I 
think, to foresee all these possi- 
bilities, be prepared to jump the 
moment one of them opens up, 
and press forward on as many 
fronts as possible. 


And let us ever remember that 
the United Nations operates on 
two different levels, one negative 
and the other positive. On the 
one hand, it is a police force to 
suppress war if humanly possible, 
and even, if unavoidable, to meet 
force by greater force. But its 
other function is far higher, 
namely to remove the causes of 
war through such an improvement 
of human conditions and standards 
that war will become genuinely 
archaic as a method of redressing 
grievances. As human _ society 
advances, as it goes into the 
calmer waters that will surely fol- 
low the upheavals of the last war, 
it is this side of the United Na- 
tions which will take the greatest 
development just as in municipal 
life it is the departments of pub- 
lic welfare, education, health, and 
highways, which far surpass those 
of police and fire. We have to 
begin gradually; we have to start 
with our police and vigilantes. We 
must recognize that international 
life is still in a very embyronic, 
almost uncharted condition, but at 
least we can now. see the goals 
and the tracings leading to inem. 





Mankind is indeed engaged in his 
greatest universal eftort, his 
greatest step in the political evo- 
lution of history. 


The Task of Individuals 


And now just a few final words 
on the third question: Is there 
anything we ourselves in our 
small individual worlds can do 
about all this? The answer is 
emphatically yes. There are in- 
finite things that individuals can 
do at this cross-roads of world 
history. The Preamble of the 
United Nations Education, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
bases UNESCO’s whole effort on 
the striking phrase that wars are 
born in the minds of men. Let 
me suggest a few mental attitudes 
which must be changed if we are 
to have peace. 


First and foremost, mankind 
must radically change his whole 
mental outlook if he really wants 
peace on this planet. He cannot 
have it cheap or at little effort. 
He must make the prevention of 
war a major interest and not a 
wholly secondary interest for 
spare moments. He will have to 
do a wholesale mental house- 
cleaning to rid himself of accept- 
ed theories which he has carried 
over from his caveman days. 


I had started to speak of man’s 
age-old desire for peace. But this 
is a false expression; man’s age- 
old desire has been for war. Good, 
kindly, really civilized people will 
not like that statement, will even 
resent it, but it is true. It is only 
in the most recent few seconds, so 
to speak, of man’s stay on this 
earth that he has not glorified 
war, held it almost as good, clean 
sport, “gone off to the wars” as it 
was put, with the joy of a football 
game. Tribal chiefs, princes, 
kings and emperors have organ- 
ized war through the ages as the 
final expression of their strength 
and virility, whether for food, 
land, empire, or glory. It is only 
yesterday, comparatively speak- 
ing, that war became ignoble and 
outeast as “an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” 


To Change Man’s Warlike Nature 

It will be mankind’s most dif- 
ficult task to change this basic 
viewpoint, all the more because it 


is so little understood: Deep 
encrustations of it lie in all our 
temperaments, even those who 


least realize it. War responds to 
our aggressive tendencies, to the 
instinct to hit out, to the instinct 
to kill which even the mildest of 
us possess deep down within us. 


It will require a huge psychologi- ' 


cal effort to do away, or at least 
harness, this primitive force and 
much of it may have to be done in 
the subconscious. But there are 
at least some surface elements at 
which we can work constantly: 
Personal irresponsibility is the 
most obvious. Most people sim- 
ply leave foreign affairs to the 
government. But it is just that 
sort of indifference and irrespon- 
sibility which enormously in- 
creases the chances of war. If even 
the majority of individuals around 
the world felt that each one had 
his own share and responsibility 
in preserving the peace of the 
world, that peace would be pre- 
served. First and foremost, we 
must each of us recognize that 
world problems are our own most 
vital and personal concern. They 
are not something far off in an- 
other stratosphere; they go 
straight into our homes and decide 
whether we stay there or go out 
to the furthermost confines of the 
earth. 
vote straight, give straight. We 
could well afford to set aside a 
specified time each day to under- 
standing this world in which we 
live and a specified percent of our 
income each year to help doing 
something about it. He who tries 
to wash his hands of the whole 
affair deserves the foxhole in 
which he may well find himself. 


National irresponsibility is the 
logical companion of the previous. 


The United States stands today in' much for war as for peace. 


We must think straight, | 


being the most powerful nation In 
the world. Few of us, however, 
are conscious of our power or the 
effect on the world of our every 
action. We are a kindly, gener- 
ous, peaceful, well-disposed peo- 
ple; we seek no great conquests; 
we harbor no ill-will. But we 
do not seem so perfect to others as 
to ourselves, and actions which 
often appear wholly justifiable to 
us may cause disaster to others. 
Our abstention from the League 
of Nations in 1920 seemed to us 
perfectly fair and a matter for 
ourselves alone, but it constituted 
the greatest single blow before 
Manchuria towards the breakup 
of the world’s peace system and 
the chance of preventing another 
war. Our Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
was within our powers te enact, 
and certainly was not enacted 
vindictively, but it . prostrated 
world economy to the point of a 
crisis which very quickly brought 
us also into the morass. Our re- 
cent unprecedented demonstration 
of power on battlefields all over 
the world, our sole and awesome 
possession of the atomic bomb, 
and the pushing out of our fron- 
| tiers into all the seven seas seem 
‘simple and innocent enough to us, 
but it is sometimes hard for the 
rest of the world to accept us as 
innocent and harmless as we gen- 
| uinely feel ourselves to be. The 
most powerful member of a com- 
|munity must recognize that his 
i slightest move is being watched 
| and may well ripple out into the 
farthest confines of the world. 





Self-righteousness is akin to 
, this and comes close to being our 
' greatest single weakness. Having 
‘a good conscience and good mo- 
|tives, we assume the world will 
take us at our own value and not 
ascribe bad motives to what seem 
to us to be legitimate actions. We 
can understand, for instance, our 
own tariff, but sometimes regard 
others’ tariffs as unfair discrimina-— 
tion. We can see no harm in our 
keeping troops in China, half way 
across the world, but often look 
with suspicion on Russian troops 


,in neighboring lands nearby. We 
| have no hesitation in setting up a 
‘million square miles strategic area 
1 in the world’s greatest ocean 5,000 


miles from our shores but react 
strongly against strategic bases or 
‘outlets for other powerful nations. 
We are quick to criticize or dis- 
trust others but very sensitive 
when they criticize or distrust us. 
It is the age-old story of self- 
deception. We would be a better 
member of the community if we 
spent more time analyzing our 
own actions and their effects on 
world-life for which we are re- 
sponsible and less in analyzing 
others’ actions for which we are 
not responsible. 





Exaggerated national sovereign- 
ty is another seed of war. How 
many crimes have been committed 
| under this fair symbol of national 
| sovereignty! Originally conceived 
to express the ideal of an agglom- 
eration of people banded together 
as a sovereign group, it has often 
been prostituted to mean that a 
particular group is a law wholly 
unto itself, obligated to no higher 
law, in fact above the law. Noth- 
ing could be more arrogant or 
more contemptuous of the rest of 
humanity. Hitler used it as per- 
fect cover to allow him to hound 
millions of Jewish and other citi- 
zens out of their own country, 
with utter disregard not only of 
their elementary human rights but 
‘also of the burdens and responsi-— 
bilities caused to the countries 
which gave them succor. “My 
country, right or wrong,’ may 
have a glorious ring in war-time, 
but how hollow -it sounds in a 
civilized society and what an in- 
vitation to chaos it would consti- 
tute if adopted universally! 


Mendicant mentality is perhaps 
the least appreciated danger. Our 
American arms budget for next 
year is set at ten billion dollars> 
our United Nations contribution at 
ten million. Reflect on that for 
a moment; one thousand t*mes as 
No 








the proud but awesome position of! wonder we do not getfarther with 
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our peace-making efforts. Too * 5 a few months respite, remains to 
often people try. to get veace| Th@ Bank for International Settlements Revived | * =: 


stance, when the world’s states- 
men base their search for a world 
capital not on its adaptibility, its 
beauty, or its independence, but 
rather on whether they can get 


in favor of the Bretton Woods|resources which would become Americans received approxi- 

Eee — pn Rarer tt oer. criminals. ro ake A a result} resolution, they are in no hurry|available for the assistance of| mately $106,207,000 in pn coma 
> , of the acquisition of German con-| for putting it into practice. This| weak countries if the Govern-| nual ivi ; 

fact that many people are ap-| tro] over the Central Banks of the ° P ual dividends from savings, 


proaching the United Nations cau- 
tiously, skeptically, halfheartedly. 
They are not disposed to put much 
into it—they will not get much 
out of it. We spend money for 
every conceivable kind of insur- 
ance: life, aceident, sickness, fire, 
tornado, burglary, etc., but hardly 
a penny for the greatest insurance 
of all. And we blow up in a few 
seconds time in a Bikini bomb ex- 
periment enough to pay our con- 
tribution to the United Nations 
for ten whole years! Let us be 
on guard; the budget is often the 
first point of attack, not for itself 
but for the objectives behind it. 
Those who want to cripple an 
agency but dare not attack it head 
on, often seek to starve it for 
funds. Pretty soon we may see 
people going up and down the 
land proclaiming that vast sums 
are being squandered in interna- 
tional work, without ever a sug- 
gestion of the comparative unim- 
portance of this budget or the 
value of its insurance. Beware of 
such penny-pinchers; they are 
often either small-minded in their 
view -point or treacherous in their 
approach. 


The individual citizen has great 
responsibilities and opportunities , 
in this struggle of peace against 
war. We stand truly today on the 
threshold of the World Age. 
Whether we enter it gradually and 
peacefully through a long series: 
of evolutionary steps which fi-, 
nally arrive at the goal, or 
whether we have to go through 
still another and an_ infinitely 
more gruesome world holocaust 
will depend very largely on in- 
dividual citizens around the world. 
If they insist on being informed, 


(Continued from page 132) 
bank the board of directors of 


and Italian bankers, some of 
whom were on the list of war 


occupied countries, the Axis Pow- 
ers certainly held the majority of 
the share capital and of the seats 
on the board. It is true, at the be- 
ginning of the war the Executive 
board of the Bank made a dec- 
laration of neutrality, and gave 
an undertaking to refrain from 
any transaction which would fa- 
vor either belligerent party. Nev- 
ertheless the Bank’s annual re- 
ports caused much irritation 
among the Allies and there was 
a great deal of criticism of the 
Bank in Britain and the United 
States. 


Above all, the surrender to 
Germany of a gold deposit belong- 
ing to the Czechoslovak National 
Bank was well remembered and 
was frequently quoted as evidence 
of the pro-Axis policy alleged to 
have been pursued by the Bank 
before the war. It is no wonder 
there was a strong and widespread 
feeling that the only thing for the 
Allies to do, as soon as this be- 
comes technically possible, would 
be to wind up the Bank. 

As a result of the Allied victory, 
the Allied Governments. would 
now be in a position to carry out 
this intention. After all, the share- 
holdings of Germany and Japan 
are now under Allied control, and 
the Central Banks of the formerly 
occupied countries are now free 
of German control. Consequently 


which included German, Japanese } 





it would be easy to secure a ma- 
jority vote in favor of liquidation. 

It seems, nevertheless, that if 
the Allied Governments are still 


is not at all surprising. After all, 
the main reason for the liquidation 
of the Bank, that it had Axis con- 
nections, has ceased to exist. 
Moreover, it will take some little 
time before the two Bretton 
Woods institutions begin to oper- 
ate and come into their stride. 
Meanwhile the Bank may serve a 
useful purpose by granting credits 
such as the Finnish transaction 
just concluded. Last, but by no 
means least, a number of coun- 
tries are not yet members of the 
Bretton Woods institutions, and 
pending their admission the Bank 
is the only official international 
source at their disposal. 


The question is, has the liquida- 
tion of the Bank been merely 
postponed, or are the Allied Gov- 
ernments considering the idea of 
its maintenance in some form as 
an additional international finan- 
cial organization? Sentimental 
considerations against the Bank 
have weakened materially since 
1944. The Czech gold affair is ex- 
pected to be thrashed out before 
a law court or a court of arbitra- 
tion, as a result of the Czechoslo- 
vak National Bank’s intention to 
claim the restoration of its gold 
deposit. Anyhow it is now past 
history. For all practical purposes 
the Bank is now under the con- 
trol of the Governments, since in 
the meantime some of the princi- 


pal shareholders, the Bank of 








on knowing, and on having the 
facts, if they then work out a. 
considered judgment, see that the ; 
right men are elected to office, | 
and the wrong men rejected, if 
they support the many agencies 
working in this field, and demand 
that their government have a 
right and liberal policy in world 
affairs, we have a very good 
chance that, through the United 
Nations and its associated agen- 


cies, we may eventually arrive at ASSETS Pee Stok . .. . ° pe ae 
stat f j : d i ¢ ! urpius ° ° . ° eo oe « Ps . ; 
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greater likelihood of sliding once Other Bonds and Investments________ 52,000,557.41 Less Own Acceptances in Portfolio 989,282.26 731,875.49 
more down the precipice of catas- a ean 





trophe. Our fate is in our own *Banking Houses 239,793.50 Reserve for Contingencies, Interest, Expenses, etc, ~ 871,208.73 
hands. It is truly up to us. *Other Real Estate 2,231,828.53 $94, 168,32 
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$1,347,574,271.91 








England and the Bank of France 
amongst them, have become na- 
tionalized. 


The Bank disposes other certain 


ments decided against liquidation. 
Moreover, the statutes of the 
Bank are less rigid than those of 
the two Bretton Woods institu- 
tions. It would carry out opera- 
tions from which the Fund and 
the International Bank are pre- 
cluded. In any case, the Bank for 
International Settlements has con- 
siderable experience in European 
reconstruction finance, and, since 
Europe is in bad need of assist- 
ance, it could perform a_ useful 
task. It could operate in close col- 
laboration with the Bretton Woods 
institutions, so as to avoid clashes 
and overlapping. 

It seems, therefore, that in the 
changed situation it would be pos- 
sible to make out a strong case in 
favor of the maintenance of the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments. Whether the decision will 


be taken in this sense, or whether 
the Bank has merely been granted 
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Dividends of Savs. 
& Loan Assns. 


building and loan associations at 
the year-end, it was announced 
on Dec. 29 by Raymond P. Harold, 
President of the National Savings 
and Loan League. This sends the 
total of dividend payments for 
1946 up over the $212,000,000 
mark, Mr. Harold said. He also 
stated that savings and loan asso- 
ciations have had a banner year 
in home financing, making over 
a third of the estimated $11,000,- 
000,000 in urban home mortgages 
in 1946 recorded by all types of 
mortgage lenders. Mr Harold said 
that the $11 billions in home mort- 
gages recorded this year were 
more than a third higher than the 
total in 1928 which was the best 
year in the decade following 
World War I. He said he antici- 
pates an even better year in 1947 
if nothing of a major character 


interferes with production of 
home building materials. 
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U. S. Government Securities . 


Other Bonds . 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Batiks 
Demand Loans to Brokers, Secured . 


State, Municipal and other Public Securities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


«- e« » $23,004, 748.33 
own 1,011,700.00 
-  44,825,407.30 
1,558,247.88 
20,029.44 
22,860,114.35 
180,000.00 
454,247.40 

° 253,830.98 


$94, 168,325.68 
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after Jan. 1, 1947, the credit value 


President 


5 980,149.43 $109,481,812.88 
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of a used a : e Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,139,729.72 eames 3 iets Committee, 
Senoah Gx Ghee cous: puriioer grea Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1947_______1,125,000.00 Daw Dows FM tictges a 
or the “appraisal guide value,” Acceptances Outstanding $6,044,885.78 i Baie Syesanave Sittin 
whichever is the lower. In this (Less own acceptances Ropert E. Dwyer WtinMPatnidnien Fe 
connection, the Board _on Dec. 16, held in portfolio) 416,042.33 5,628,843.45 Executive Vice-President, General Foods Corporation 
1946, designated certain appraisal Other Liabilities 376,344.91 Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


guide books for use for the pur- 
poses of Regulation W. 


“Because of printing difficulties 
certain of the..designated guide 
books will not be delivered by 
Jan. 1, 1947. The Board has there- 
fere postponed the effective date 
of the designation, with the re- 
sult that the guide books are. not 
required to be used for the pur- 
poses of Regulation W until cn and 
after Jan. 15, 1947, and the max-: 
imum credit value until that time 
will be based on the cash pur- 
chase price only.” 
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President, 
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James H. SHARP 
Vice-President 


Deposits (including Official and Certified 
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$1,347,574,271.91 


Securities carried at $49,990,552-56 in the foregoing 
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and for other purposes required by law. 
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Employment Stabilization and the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


(Continued from page 122) 


more s able employment is great- 
iy to be desired, and I would like 
to discuss briefly some of the con- 
siderat.ons we face when we start 
thinking about what can be done 
toward a more stabilized employ- 
ment.” .... 

“The fault with most plans I 
have seen tor a so-called ‘Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage’ in the au- 
tomobile business is simply that 
they guarantee an increase in 
manufacturing costs. Unless such 
a plan would clearly insure a sub- 
stantial increase in productivity 
or in economies to offset the in- 
crease in costs, it is obvious that 
the result would be simply to in- 
crease the cost of automobiles. To 
that extent, the standard of living 
of all Americans would be re- 
duced — including those who 
would seem to benefit from such 
a plan.” 


Ira Mosher’s Position 


Mr. Mosher was more sympa- 
thetic. Speaking before the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers in New York City on Dec. 
5 (see the “Chronicle,” Dec. 19, 
p. 3202), he said: 

“In my opinion, the principal 
reason for tae strained relation- 
ship between labor and manage- 
ment today is the worker’s unsat- 
isfied craving for security. We 
know through opinion polls that 
he wants security above every- 
thing else. He not only wants a 
job, but he wants to to be a steady 
job. And, we know that he regards 
this kind of security far more 
highly than any synthetic security 
that the Government can offer 
him. 

“Th-s wholly understandable de- 
sire of the American working man 


is reflected in the growing de- 





mand for the guaranteed annual 
wage. 


“IT am warned that the use of the 
guaranteed annual wage in an 
NAM meeting hall causes a few 
people to turn purple with apo- 
plexy, but all of you are going to 
hear more and more about it in 
the coming months, so you might 
as well hear a few things about it 
from me now. 

“The annual wage is in the air 
and in the minds of workers. It 
has been promoied extensively by 
the unions and the government. 
All of us will admit it is a bad 
term, and hardly the answer to 
the worker’s known craving for 
security, because we know that 
security cannot be guaranteed—at 
least for very long. All you have 
to do is to count the Utopian 
schemes that have tried it, and 
flopped. The idea that the Gov- 
ernment can guarantee security is 
just as fallacious, because any 
such Government program is no 
better than the productive capac- 
ity of the economic system which 
supports it, and that economic 
system is business—your business 
and my business, all business. 


“But merely shrugging off the 
guaranteed annual wage as an im- 
possibility is no answer to the 
problem. The worker needs some- 
thing more than the unrevealed 
nobleness of management upon 
which to build his security. 

“Your Association recognizes this 
basic truth and is tackling the 
problem, not from the impractical 
basis of a guaranteed annual 
wage, but from the practical and 
realistic planning of stabilized 
employment so that steady pay 
and the worker’s goal of security 
will be the natural consequences.” 


These statements were un- 
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Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - 


accommodation 


> 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., President 


STATEMENT 


at the close of business, December 31. 1946 





- $ 500,000.00 
- 7,500,000.00 
480,000.00 


RICHARD C. CUMBERS, Asst. Sec’y 
LEONARD D. O’BRIEN, Asst. Sec’y 
WILLIAM TUNIS, Comptroller 


s 


LIABILITIES 


Capital —_ --$ 500,000.00 
Surplus ....... 17,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits___ 480,317.99 
Due Depositors 49,312,196.49 
Checks Certified 11,265.67 
Unearned Discount 1,072.77 


Reserves for Taxes, 
Expenses and Con- 
tingencies ; 


Official Checks Out- 
| i 


785,527.48 


180,618.60 
$58,770,999.00 


If you are not already availing 
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doubtedly made in answer to an-| In effect, we guarantee a worker| security movements — has been 


nouncements made by Walter 
Reuther and other prominent la- 
bor leaders that the ultimate aim 
of the unions is to force upon in- 
Gustry the guarantee of security 
of permanent employment for the 
workers—a claim which would 
have been regarded as extrava- 
gant, if not preposterous less than 
a decade ago. 


The Study of Stabilization 


In Great Britain and the United 
States, where problems concern- 
ing the economic security of 
workers have been studied for 
many generations, more emphasis 
has been placed on unemployment 
insuranee than on continuous em- 
ployment under a guaranteed wage 
to the employee. The British 
studies, including those of Sir 
William Beverage, generally 
nored the possibility of solving the 
unemployment evil through work 
stabilization or a fixed annual 
wage. They seem to regard this 
as an internal question of indus- 
try—one that strives to meet the 
exigencies of fluctuating seasonal 
end cyclical market conditions, 
something which cannot be se!tled 
by legislation or by application of 
community economic action. In 
other words, the impracticability 
of a guaranteed annual wage was 
so manifest, that neither the Brit- 
ish Government, the trade unions 
nor industrial leaders gave serious 
study to the matter and none pro- 
posed any action along these lines. 
Any plan of this nature has been, 
and still is, in Great Britain re- 
garded as purely academic and 
wholly unsuited to actual or po- 
litical conditions. Indeed, Sir Wil- 
liam Beverage wrote in his first 
book on “Unemployment” back in 
1908: 


“If the solution of the problem 
of unemployment means that every 
man should have the certainty of 
continuous work throughout life, 
then no solution is to be expected, 
or, indeed desired. If, however, 
by a solution is meant that no man 
able to work and willing to work 
should come to degradation or 
destitution for want of work, then 
a solution is not indeed within 
sight but by no means beyond 
hope. The demand for labor can- 
not be stereotyped, except in a 
stagnant industry.” 

In the United States, on the 
other hand, the desire of the 
worker for steady employment as 
well as the advantages to em- 
ployers in having a permanent 
working personnel, has been rec- 
ognized and has led in a few no- 
table instances not only to plans 
for employment stabilization, but 
also to installations of some sort 
of guaranteed period. of work to 
employees. But, in view of the 
seasonal character of many indus- 
tries, as well as changing cycles 
of business, the cases of successful 
operation of these plans are ex- 
tremely small, and are limited 
largely to a few concerns, well 
fortified financially and having a 
steady demand for their products. 
And even in these, the plan is ap- 
plied only to a part of the total 
number of employees, or other- 
wise restricted. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
example and the one most widely 
heralded is that of Procter & 
Gamble. This well-known soap 
manufacturing concern adopted a 
limited wage guaran'ee plan as 
early as Aug. 1, 1923. As insti- 
tuted, it applied to workers with 
wages under $2,000 per year, who 
were employed steadily for at 
least six months and who have 
bought or are buying stock in the 
company of a market value equal 
to one year’s wages. It entitles 
such workers to guaranteed full 
pay for 48 weeks in each calendar 
year. Regarding the working-out 
of the scheme, the following state- 
ment was made by Mr. Richard 
R. Deupree, President of the com- 
pany, on Oct. 11, 1945 (see “Chron- 


icle,” Nov. 8, 1945): | 
“Our plan, which has been in ef- 
fect since 1923, is very simple in 


_its concepts-and- administration. 


ig-' 


48 weeks’ work in the caiendar 
| year provided he wants to work 
and is willing to take any job 
which we can give to him. The em- 
ployee’s pay is controlled by the 
rate which covers the specific job 
that he is working on. An em- 
ployee is eligible for this plan 
after he has worked for the com- 
pany for two years; in other words, 
there is a two-year probation pe- 
riod wherein the company can get 
acquainted with the man and‘the 
man with the company, but if he 
is with us for that period he then 
is assured 48 weeks’ work in a 
given year. The guarantee applies 
to the standard work-week 
whether it’s 40, 45 or 48 hours. 

“I think you can reason very 

quickly from this statement that 
‘our guarantee applies only to an- 
proximately 70% of our em- 
ployees. With the two years’ serv- 
ice requirement and the very nat- 
| ural coming and going of work- 
men, we know about 70% of our 
force will be steady, so that im- 
mediately our responsibility for 
' steady jobs is limited to approxi- 
| mately 70% of our force. Fortu- 
|nately for us, once the plan was 
established, we have been able to 
operate even through the depres- 
sion on a fairly even basis; so that 
not only those who were entitled 
to operate under the steady em- 
ployment plan, but most of the 
others have had steady work. The 
greatest strain came during the 
depression in the early 30s. Dur- 
ing this period general conditions 
were so blue and uncertain that in 
line with our right to withdraw or 
modify the plan the board of di- 
rectors ini 1932 felt that we should 
take the precaution to limit the 
guarantee to 75% of the estab- 
lished work week. However, at 
the end of the year all employees 
in the plan had worked the full 48 
weeks. 

“When I say the plan is simple. 
I don’t say it was simple to put 
into effect, because we had a great 
deal of trouble with our sales de- 
partment When we started it, and 
| I ean talk particularly on this sub- 
ject because I was General Sales 

Manager at that time. But without 

| going into any of the gruesome 
details, I will say that within three 
to four years the sales department 
was thoroughly satisfied in having 
its goods regularly produced and 
regularly shipped. That has been 
| the procedure of the company for 
over 20 years now.” 

Despite his optimism regarding 
his company’s “quaranteed wage’ 
system, Mr. Deupree does not rec- 
ommend its enforcement upon in- 
dustry, for in concluding his ad- 
dress he stated: 


“I hope very much that neither 
the State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to guarantee steady 
jobs. I think such a program is 
doomed to failure before it starts, 
and will do nothing but make for 
trouble.” 


Other concerns, among which is 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who have adopted similar 
plans to insure steady employ- 
ment to workers are not so large 
or as well-known as Procter & 
Gamble. They are, for the most 
part, local businesses having an 
assured minimum output, and, in 
some cases, severely limit the ap- 
plication to selected employees 
with long service periods. The 
vast bulk of industries, employing 
large number of workers, though 
undoubtedly desirous of retaining 
a permanent personnel staff and 
avoiding heavy losses arising from 
rapid labor turnover, have either 
never taken up the question of 
installing a guaranteed wage forall 
classes of employees, or have re- 
garded some form of unemploy- 
ment and severence wage benefit 
plan as more desirable or more 
practicable, or, what is more like- 
ly, they have taken measures to 
bring about a stabilization in the 
volume of employment in their 
factories throughout the year. 
This stabilization idea, which has 
received but scant attentioi in 
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under study in this country by the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers as well as in official and 
private research organizations. 
Space does not permit the enu- 
meration of the plans and the ef- 
forts thus far made to effect a 
stabilization in employment of 
workers by various industrial con- 
cerns, but it should be noted that 
Mr. Mosher, in calling attention to 
the studies of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, stressed the need of 
more action along these lines as a 
way open for a wider application 
of the guaranteed annual wage. 


Ecenomic Handicaps 


Yet, although much has been 
accomplished by some industries 
and individual concerns toward 
flattening out production and dis- 
tributing employment throughout 
the year, there are, indeed, seri- 
ous handicaps and evils which 
may arise from a broad scheme 
throughout our industrial econ- 
omy to enforce a universal em- 
ployment stabilization scheme. As 
stated by Prof. Harry A. Millis 
and Royal E. Montgomery in their 
book “Labor Risks and Social In- 
surance,” the very idea overlooks 
what the individual employer cam 
do in a competitive economy. The 
individual employer, indeed, has 
little control over the problem, 
He must face conditions, untram~ 
meled by a theory which handi- 
caps him in competition. More- 
over, a scheme of stabilization may 
mean nothing more than a re- 
striction of output and a further 
boost to monopolistic industries in 
strangling independent compet- 
itors. 

This view is clearly set forth by 
Prof. Millis and Montgomery as 
follows: “There are distinct lim- 
itations upon what monopolistic 
industries and organized groups 
can be expected to accomplish 
toward stabilization, for what they 
naturally do may be precisely the 
wrong thing from the point of 
view of general stabilization. 
Groups in position to exercise 
control are prone to maintain 
prices of their products and to 
restrict output. This not only af- 
fects the consuming public, pur- 
chasers of fuels or raw materials, 
and buyers of capital goods, but 
all too frequently causes a greater 
maladjustment between prices 
than would otherwise obtain. In 
the swing of the business cycle, 
price relations get out of balance. 
Getting them back into balance is 
a condition of recovery: and keep- 
ing them in balance is a condition 
of maintaining a sound state of 
trade once recovery had _ been 
made. Indeed, it is in the exercise 
of control by private groups that 
the problem is largely to be 
found. The policies and devices of 
organized labor, industrial com- 
binations, trade associations and 
other control groups have pro- 
duced increasing rigidity, and it 
has therefore become increasingly 
difficult to secure proper price re- 
lationships.” 


The Industrial Conference Board 
Study 


A recent study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of 61 
wage and employment guarantee 
plans reveals only one-half have 
succeeded and that companies that 
have been successful with plans 
have been those which have a 
steady flow of output and a con- 
sequent long history of harmoni- 
ous employee relationships. Some 
companies, the study also states, 
are in a more favorable position 
than others to assume the respon- 
sibility for a guarantee of wages 
or employment. An obvious pre- 
requisite for success of any plan 
it is pointed out, is that the con- 
cern, itself be in a prosperous con- 
dition and through years of op- 
eration, knows its market. An- 
other vital faetor is the relation- 
ship of labor costs to total cost of 
production. If labor costs repre- 


sent a small percentage, the risks 


of an.annual.wage are proportions _ . 
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ately less than if labor constitutes 
a large share of the cost. This 
makes such plans unsuitable to 
most basic industries such as steel, 
manufacturing, mining, autos, 
printing, etc., in which wage pay- 
ments constitute bulk of operating 
costs. 

Steady earnings for the worker 
throughout the year is undoubt- 
edly a highly desirable objective, 
but it will not be socially or eco- 
nomically beneficial unless it pro- 
motes rather than restrains com- 
petition and unless it nermits on 
adjustment of prices to consump- 
tion requirements and encourages 
new individual enterprise. Po- 
tential competition of new anc 
independent concerns, not only in 





attracting customers, but work- 


ers as well, is the best assurance 
of a continuation of a competitive 
economy. If large industries, in 
order to maintain a monopolistic 
position, are permitted to “hoard” 
or “monopolized” efficient labor, 
competition from outsiders be- 
comes less effective, and the gen- 
2ral public in the end will pay 
the cost of such hoarding or mo- 
aopoly. A guaranteed § annual 
wage, unless justified by stable 
conditions in an industry and the 
markets for its products, if uni- 
versal, will sound the death toll 
»f small business and in the end 


will bring about the rule of mo- 
10poly, and, perhaps, state own- 


ership of industry as exists in 


Aussia. Do we want that? 


Neither Labor nor Capital Should 


Endanger Stability: Dewey 


(Continued from page 127) 


But the war is not yet wholly | 
won. The year that now lies be- 
hind us was not, as we had hoped, 
the first year of peace. We can 
now only hope that it was the last 
year of war. The destruction and 
disruptions, the staggering debts 
and encumbrances of war have 
left a leaden load upon our oppor- 
tunities and upon our progress. 
We still have to achieve peace in 
the world and a healthy, produc- | 
tive, harmonious society at home. | 
These are the primary tasks of | 
1947 and of the years that follow. | 


Within the lifetime of most of | 
us a revolution has occurred in 
mankind’s relationship to the) 
world in which we live. We our- 
selves have seen the development 
of the automobile from a novelty | 





ury and necessity. Within our) 


lives have come the invention of | 


the airplane and of radio. When 


we recall how deeply those two) 
inventions have come to affect the | 


course of the world, we have lit- 
tle cause to doubt that even more 
extraordinary developments will 
flow from the newest discovery, | 
the secret of atomic energy. 
Man has sprung in a few short | 
years from the relative simplicity 
of the horse and buggy days to 
the terrifying realization that he 
is standing in darkness on a nar- 
row ledge, holding in his hands '! 
the secret of the universe. One| 
false step and we may lose not! 
only the secret, but the world it-| 
self. Man has learned how to}! 
deal with nearly all nature except 
human nature. He has explored 
the universe, but he does not 
know himself. We are like chil- | 
dren who have come into the pos- 
session of knowledge without yet) 
having acquired understanding. 
Our generation has seen the in- 
ventive genius and imagination of | 
men soar like angels but that} 
same generation has also seen two | 
devastating wars, equalling in) 
ferocity the darkest chapters of 
the ancient past. Yet, in the face | 
of these grim lessons we have seen 
the leading statesmen of the na-/| 
tions laboring under the greatest 
of difficulties even to establish the 
beginning on an enduring peace. 


With virtually all men and 
women everywhere agreed upon 
the great objective, it has seemed 
at times as though we could barely 
agree upon the order in which we 
should parade our disagreements. 


There is frustration among men 
almost everywhere. In Europe and 
Asia we see the spectacle of great 
nations so torn with political and 
ideological confusion that they 
cannot even establish stable gov- 
ernments, much less achieve free- 
dom or the stable economy and 
peace so greatly needed after the 
war-torn years. 


| 


We Have Essentials of Progress 


Here in our own country — so 
much more fortunate than others 
—we have had present al! of the 
essentials, for .great economic 
progress, yet we have so bungled 
our affairs that there is actually 





widespread apprehension on every 
hand of a possible depression. 
Think of it! With 140 million 
people eager for new cars, new 
homes and a multitude of goods of 
all kinds, with vast accumulated 
savings available to finance both 
production and consumption, with 
the greatest productive plant and 
the most highly skilled workers in 
the world —with every require- 
ment for a better, richer, happier 
life, we have been stumbling 
along, encumbered by industrial 
conflict, governmental ineptitude 
and general foolishness. Today 
the whole world waits with baited 
breath to see whether America 
will stop its internal quarrelling 
and get to work or will lead the 
retreat back to world-wide eco- 


to its present status of both lux- | "omic stagnation. 


We have, indeed, mighty prob- 
lems. They are not economic 
problems in the ordinary sense. 
They are not political problems in 
the ordinary sense. They are not 
simple material problems. They 
are human problems. The great 
challenge of our day is the peren- 
nial problem of mankind—how to 


| get along with each other. 


At this moment the supreme 
task before all governments is to 
seek to bring about a better un- 
derstanding and good will among 
all people and all nations. This is 
not a task to be solved by pious 
platitudes and exhortations. It 
calls for vigorous, courageous and 
farseeing measures to cure the 
anxieties and hardships which 
frustrate men and cloud their 
understanding. We must, for ex- 
ample, search for an answer to 
the conflict between freedom and 
security which is the great dilem- 
ma of our modern industrial so- 
ciety. How can we achieve secu- 
rity without giving up our essen- 
tial freedoms? That is the riddle 
of our time. It repeats itself per- 
sistently throughout the pattern of 
existence. 


In the grand theatre of interna- 
tional relations the question is 
how can each nation be secure 
against attack in an atomic age 
without surrending a vital part of 
its sovereignty. 


Among individuals the question 
is how can men and women be 
protected from the economic haz- 
ards of unemployment and sick- 
ness without surrendering to the 
state control over too much of 
their lives. The people of some 
nations grew tired of the dilemma 
and delivered their destinies into 
the hands of an all-powerful pa- 
ternalistic state. They have dis- 
covered too late that security can- 
not be bough?’ at the sacrifice of 
freedom. The security of the slave 
is a cruel illusion. For his master, 
the state, can always destroy him. 


Says We Have Temporized 


In our own country we have 
temporized with the dilemma; we 
have yet to solve it. Our approach 
to a solution has too often been 
impeded by those of extreme 
views who insist on painting the 
alternatives in terms of black and 





white. We have had extremists of 
the right and of the left who have 
insisted that the country must 
chose between black reaction on 
the one hand and irresponsible 
radicalism on the other. I deny 
the validity of that bleak choice. 
Our people do not need to give 
up their essential freedoms in or- 
der to have security. They do not 
need to abandon the effort to 
achieve security in order to pre- 
serve their freedom. We can and 
must find a way to have both 
freedom and security. If we are 
to make real progress along that 
road we must all learn to have 
greater respect for the rights of 
others. 

The hard core of the problem is 
a widespread feeling among many 
people today that they are small 
and helpless in the face of all- 
powerful forces. Ten years of 
depression, followed by five years 
of war have accentuated that 
sense of helplessness of the in- 
dividual. 

Government, business, organ- 
ized labor—every organized ele- 
ment of our society should exist 
not to control but solely to serve 
the individual citizen. The indus- 
trial machine which has made 
ours the most powerful on earth 
exists to serve him. The idea that 
man is a slave of the machine 
should come to an end. For in 
truth the machine is the slave of 
man. 

Perhaps the most important 
need today is to restore man’s 
faith in his fellow man. The first 
step is to restore the individual’s 
faith in himself. 

Long ago we established in this 
country certain rights of man, re- 
ligious and political freedom, free 
speech and a free press. Too often 
these rights received only lip 
service from those who were 
powerful enough to ignore them, 
but little by little they have been 
implemented and extended 
through progressive legislation 
and enlightened public custom. 

Our freedom is not a static 
thing, once created and handed 
down to us like a family heirloom. 
It grows or withers day by day 
depending on how we nurture it. 
Writing a law or enunciating a 
principle is only a beginning. 


Decision to Remain Free or 
Accept Totalitarianism 


We in America will never have 
a chance to decide at one stroke 
whether we are to remain free or 
surrender to totalitarianism. That 
choice is being made now, day by 
day, week by week, month by 
month, in the little decisions we 
make as we go along. By each 
act and decision, we are building 
either for a free society under a 
stable government where our peo- 
ple are protected by a constitu- 
tion, or we are building an in- 
creasingly regimented society with 
an increasing disregard for consti- 
tutional liberty. When we chip 
away at the rights of a minority, 
we chip away at the rights of all 
of us. When we seek to reach an 
end by limiting the freedom of 
one group we undermine the free- 
dom of every group. And it makes 
no difference whether that group 
be religious or racial, agricultural 
or business, factory workers or 
doctors. When, to cure one evil, 
we establish another, we are 
bringing ourselves ever closer to 
the abyss. 

It is our duty and it must be 
our high purpose, to make sure 
that in every act we perform, we 
are building wisely and well for 
the freedom of the individual. 
Only in that way can we achieve 
security and the preservation of 
free government. 

We have fought two great wars 
to save freedom for ourselves and 
all the world. Yet we can never 
rest, however great the victory. 
For freedom, if it is not constantly 
used, withers and dies by imper- 
cepitable degrees. Freedom must 
be won and rewon every day. The 
battle to established it, to extend 
it and to keep it is a part of our 
everyday lives. 

Out of the experiences of the 
war and its aftermath we have 


come to a better understanding of 
the essential truth that there is nc 
real choice between freedom and 
security. The truth is that we 
cannot have lasting security with- 
out freedom. The one is essentia 
to the other. 


On these principles we have 
stood these past four years and I 
take the election to be a mandate 
to continue on those principles 
and to advance them. 


We shall continue to favor 
every sound measure which ad- 
vances the well-being of our peo- 
ple as a whole. We shall oppose 
every effort to advance the inter- 


or destroy the freedom of one 
section for the benefit of others. 
Business has a right to pursue a 
profit. Labor has the right to 
bargain collectively. But neither 
is entitled to exercise those rights 
at the expense of the economic 
stability of our society or the 
fundamental freedom of our citi- 
zens. It will be our constant en- 
devor to see that the rights of 
none are imperiled by the power 
of any and to maintain a fair bal- 
ance between the rights of all. 


The bitter lesson of recent 
years is that no one is wise 
enough to try to control and di- 
rect the human relations or the 
business relations of a society so 
vast as ours and that every such 
attempt can in the final analysis 
bring only failure, hunger and 
despair. Here in our country a 
truly free society can continue to 
be the most productive, happy 
and stable society in the world. 
It is our solemn duty under God 
to advance that cause by continu- 
ing to show that government can 
have both a head and a heart; 
that it can be both progressive 
and solvent; that it can serve the 
people without becoming their 
master. 


est of one section of the people at | 


the expense of another, or to limit | assembly is composed of 10 out- 
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New Labor Peace 
Group Starts 


An experiment in improving 
labor-management relations was 
initiated on Dec. 24 by ihe United 
States Conciliation Service with 


the setting up of a new labor rela- 
tions group which, in the words 
of Edgar L. Warren, Director of 
the Service, will endeavor “io set- 
tle differences between employers 
unions without the loss of 
time through strikes.” The new 


standing industrialists, 10 labor 
leaders and two labor and two 
management attorneys, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Philadelphia, where the 
group held its organization meet- 
ing on Dec. 23. The Philadelphia 
press advices said that Mr. War- 
ren told the meeting that even in 
this, the worst year of work stop- 
pages, more than 45,000 agree- 
ments between employers and 
unions had been peacefully con- 
summated without interruption of 
work. Once the organization be- 
gins to function, he asserted, “I 
know that you will be able to 
suggest other ways in which it 
can be useful as a mediating 
agent.’ He added: “But, whatever 
you do, remember that your only 
power is the power of persua- 
sion. This is the only power the 
Government can use at the bar- 
gaining table if we are to main- 
tain our policy of free collective 
bargaining.” 

The assembly will meet again 
in February. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


Dividend payable Jan. 2,1947 ... 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses,etc.. . . 


United States Government and State and Municipal bonds 
carried at $22,517,105.13 are pledged to secure puhiic 
deposits and for other purposes, as required by law. ‘ 


One cf the Oldest Trust Companies in the United S:ates 


MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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Cash on Hand and due from Federal 
Reserve Bank and Other Banks . . 


$ 59,770,278.72 
147,846,449.26 
5,450,645.68 
2,679.570.01 
33,633 509.15 
825,278.91 
2,500 090.00 
1,000.00 
703,471.35 
$253,410,203.08 





$ 8,200,000.00 
5,600,000.00 
1,637,401.44 
1,220,497.73 
205,000.00 
235,134,367.49 
1,412,936.42 | 
$253,410,203.08 | 
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The Urgent Crisis of French Franc 


(Continued from page 122) 


power, the Franc probably lost 
30-40% of its value during ithe 
last 12 months. There has always 
been an important “black market” 
for. “hard currencies” in France 
Since the liberation. While the 
official exchange rate of the dol- 
lar remained at Frs. 119.10669 
to the dollar since the end of last 
year; the “black market” offered 
francs 200 for the dollar already 
in January, 1946, Frs. 250 in June, 
and Frs. 350 in December, 1946. 


Falling Purchasing Power 


The development of the French 
price level reflects also the dwin- 
dling purchasing power of the na- 
tional currency. All attempts on 
the part of the authorities to “hold 
the line against inflation” and to 
stabilize wages and prices have 
failed dismally. Taking the price 
index of the year 1938 as 100, 
wholesale prices in France were 
523 in April, 1946, went up to 
637 in September to reach 802 
early in December, 1945. Retail 
prices have shown similar, if not 
greater advances, This spectacular 
rise in prices and living costs, 
moreover, tells only half the 
story! The official indices reflect 
prices on the official markets 
only. Actually the French con- 
sumer buys at least one-third 
of his more or less meager diet, 
of his clothing and other commod- 
ities on the flourishing ‘black 
market.” Black market prices, ac- 
cording to Professor Charles Rist, 
the well-known French economist, 
have run up to more than 
1600% of the 1938 price level! 

France—to a certain extent— 
represents today an economic 
enigma. Despite current political, 
financial and social difficulties, 
French economic recovery has 
been surprisingly strong. Her in- 
dustrial production went up stead- 
ily—at least until November, 1946. 
The French industrial output, ac- 
cording to the French “Institut 
National de Statistique,” was 50% 
e: the 1938 level during the year 
1945. 


It had climbed up to 80, and in 
some key industries even to 90% 
of normal at the end of 1946. Coal 

roduction was 11% higher than 

efore the war. 


Agriculture too has recovered 
considerably from the repercus- 
Sions of war and German occupa- 
tion. This year’s crops have been 
the best since the 
French food production during 

e current year has been 25% 

igher in the average than it was 
in 1945. 

According to recent reports 
from France, the end of the year 
brought a slump in business ac- 


liberation. |. 





tivities, This sudden regression 
was due mainly to a drop in coal 
imports which, in November, 
1946, had fallen 30% below the 
September level. But the finan- 
cial and monetary instability con- 
tributed likewise to tarnish the 
brighter aspects of the economic 
picture. This development is a 
new confirmation of the basic 
rule that economic recovery can- 
not last as long as the financial 
and monetary situation remains 
unbalanced. 


Trying for Budget Balance 


Today, the new Blum Govern- 
ment is tackling the difficult task 
of balancing the budget. The 
French Assembly, some days ago, 
almost unanimously adopted the 
reform proposals which were elo- 
quently defended by Mr. Andre 
Philip, the new Minister of Fi- 
nance and a former Professor of 
Social Sciences. 


According to these proposals, 
government expenditure will be 
reduced, mainly by abandoning 
most of the subsidies for keeping 
down the prices of basic commod- 
ities. As a result, only subsidies 
for steel, for imported producis, 
for bread and for milk will be 
maintained. Instead of Frs. 97,- 
000,000,000 the government will 
pay only Frs. 28,000,000,000 for 
this purpose. As a first step 
toward reducing the number of 
state officials, which increased 
from 700,000 in 1938 to 1,100,000 
in 1946, 50,000 government clerks 
and employees will be dismissed 
immediately. 

The government intends to in- 
crease state revenues substan- 
tially. The French, Mr. Philip de- 
clared in the National Assembly, 
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are less heavily taxed than other 
peoples. Taxes represent 50% of 
the national income in USA, 40% 
in Great Britain and only 22.7% 
in France. This is probably an 
understatement, as indirect taxa- 
tion is more developed in France 
than in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The new French tax pro- 
posals increase several indirect 
taxes such as the tax on railway 
fares, on subway and bus tickets, 
the post and telephone rates. 


The Tax Evasion “Sport” to End 


But the bulk of the additional 
revenue will be collected from 
that part of the popuiation which 
has so far avoided paying adequate 
income taxes. Tax evasion has 
always been a kind of national 
sport in Franee. Tax: frauds in 
1946 are estimated running up to 
Frs, 150,000,000,000. Only 490,000 
of the 2,000,000 independent farm- 
ers pay any income tax at all 
Of the income from agriculture, 
estimated at Frs. 400,000,000,000 
a year, only Frs. 2,000,000,000 or 
1% is paid to the tax collector! 


Mr. Philip’s reforms may not 
be drastic enough to stabilize the 
financial situation and to end the 
era of increasing budget deficits. 
The Finance Minister’s statement 
that, from now on, the “ordinary 
budget” will be balanced appears 
to be an expression of wishful 
thinking. Moreover, there is a 
large “extraordinary budget” 
which is completely uncovered by 
regular receipts. Based on the 
budget estimates for the first 
three months of 1947, as adopted 
by the French Assembly, the bud- 
get for the year 1947 does not 
comprae favorably with those of 


the years 1945 and 1946. 


—_—_———-(In Billions of Francs )}—————— 





Comprising: deficits of the French railways and 


nationalized enterprises, reconstruction cred- 
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Total deficit 

During the financial discussion 
in the Assembly, Mr. Philip was 
repeatedly accused of overesti- 
mating receipts and of under-esti- 
mating expenses, especially in the 
“extraordinary budget.” 


Currency Inflation Continued 


The large uncovered budget 
deficit of the state, to which those 
of the municipal budgets and 
other public expenditure, not con- 
tained in the budget, must be 
added, has been the main source 
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CINCINNATI, OrIG 
Statement as of December 31, 1946 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks_________ 
United States Bonds____________-- 


*Loans and Discounts_____________ 


LT ET 360,000.00 
Banking Premises Occupied_________________________ 3,717,499.73 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances_____________~ 57,913.94 
EE SSE AE AIRE SHES EE se a Sp 597,823.70 
ESL EMERGE StS “Slee 4) OH A pe a $244,255,134.40 
LIABILITIES 
NE a inslca wines cougenacte $ 6,000,000.00 
RS SO EES ae Se Ne 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits _.__.___~__+__.-_. 2,910,122.44 
er eens” PUES. Wo capemnnien 14,910,122.44 
Neen ne en nn ce mbeniomceneames 3,002,842.00 
Reserve for Dividends Payable_.__..__.._..._.----~~ 90,000.00 
Reserve a csnisninaaewichon ani 696,488.56 
ee er eee, OOO ee 186,835.05 
Liability Under Acceptances______._______---------. 57,913.94 
DEPOSITS: 
**Commercial, Bank and Savings_...... ~~ 220,131,329.47 
U.. B... Gemsemmne in es es 4,893,339.95 
Ce ned in aivecsen coun tol mc eeceegeicnaninnign as 286,262.99 
RRR SERS 9" RGGI 2 re a $244,255,134.40 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments out- 
standing in the amount of $6,939,018.05. 

**This includes $2,834,009.93 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking 
Department, which under the provisions of the banking law, Section 710-165 
of the State of Ohio is a preferred claim against the assets of the bank. 
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$ 66,779,250.49 
97,902,766.12 
13,734,215.82 
61,105,664.60 
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of currency inflation during the 
past year. In order to cope with 
current budget needs, the French 
Treasury had to draw heavily on 
national savings and to borrow 
increasing amounts from the Bank 
of France. Internal loans in 1946 
amounted to Frs. 125,000,000,000. 


Frs. 100,900,000,000 were borrowed 
directly or indirectly from the 
central bank. In addition Frs. 70,- 
000,000,000 Treasury Bonds were 
issued and mostly taken over by 
the nationalized French banks. 
But, despite, these extensive op- 
erations on the domestic market, 
the Treasury liquidated Frs. 120,- 
000,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 of its 
assets abroad in order to cope 
with French reconstruction needs. 


The weekly reports of the Bank 
of France indicate clearly that 
the credit needs of the State were 
the main cause for French cur- 
rency inflation. Monetary circu- 
latlon was Frs. 580,000,000,900 at 
the end of German occupation 
against Frs. 120,000,000,000 before 
the war. The Vichy State paid 
most of the occupation costs by 
running the printing presses top 
speed. The liberation government 
of General Charles de Gaulle 
again borrowed from the Bank 
but its debts were liquidated with 
the devaluation of the Franc in 
December, 1945. 

On Dee. 12, 1946, the Bank of 
France reported that direct cred- 
its to the State had again reached 
Frs. 60,000,000,000. In reality a 
larger amount had been probably 








borrowed by the State. The bal- 
ance item “rediscounted bills” 
probably conceals a certain 
amount of treasury bills. Direci 
State borrowing from the Bank 
is expected to reach Frs. 100,009,- 
000,000 by the end of 1946. 


The Increase in Note Circulation 


Heavy credit requirements of 
the State brought about a rapid 
increase in banknote circulation. 
From Frs. 570,000,000,000 in De- 


cember, 1945 it had climbed up to’ 


Frs. 713,000,000,000 on Dec. 12, 
1946. This circulation increase by 
Frs. 143,000,000,000 or 25% comes 
probably close to the amount of 
direct and indirect government 
borrowing. 

The French internal 
likely to beeome once again a 
major problem for the French 
Government and the French pub- 
lic. In 1944 the public debt was 
Frs. 1,334,000,000,000 but had in- 
creased to Frs. 1,830,000,060,000 
at the end of last year. The up- 
ward trend continued during 1946 
as the debt reached Frs. 2,041,- 
000,000,000 in August and may 
now be estimated at at least 
Frs. 2,300,000,000,000. 


On a per capita basis. the 
French debt was only $453 as 
compared to $1.885 in the United 
States and $2,152 in Great Britain. 
But France today is a poor coun- 
try and its national income was 
estimated at onlv Frs. 2.000,000,- 
000,000 in 1946. Short term debts 
(Treasury bonds and Bank Cre‘?- 
its) represent approximately 65% 
of the total. 


Monetary inflation has un- 
leashed the dangerous race be- 
tween prices, living costs and 
wages. When in Fall, 1946, the 
French price level was six times 
as high as that of 1938, while the 
wage index was only 400-450 on 
the same basis, French trade 
unions obtaining a general wage 
inerease of 25%. Today, prices 
have gone up to eight times the 
prewar level and, in view of the 
rising living costs, the unions are 
now coming out with new wage 
demands. New wage increases are 
certain to bring about further 
price boosts and will add new 
strain to an already troubled po- 
litical and economic situation. 

The inflationary trend of the 
last months in France has had an 
adverse effect on the economic 
life as a whole. To a certain ex- 
tent, higher prices contribute to 
stimulate production but their 
continuous upward movement also 
induees producers to withhold 
their goods from the open mar- 
kets. Most of the prices are still 
regulated by the authorities. Pro- 
ducers, therefore, prefer to sell 
“black.” The French “black mar- 
ket”—according to some experts 
—absorbs today one-third of the 
national product, which appears to 


be a conservative estimate. The 
“black market” is the most dan- 
gerous scourge of French eco- 
nomic life and—so far—all at- 
temps to suppress or to restrict 
its activities have failed. 


debt is 


As long as confidence in the 
stability of the national currency 
has not been restored, French 
capitalists will continue to seek a 
haven for their assets abroad. The 
strength of the Communist vote 
also has frightened many French 
industrialists who believe that a 
new wave of nationalizations in 
basic industries is ahead. In order 
to alleviate these fears, the French 
Government, after having taken 
over coal mines, banks and insur- 
ance companies, shelved its more 
far-reaching nationalization plans. 


‘Seme of the nationalized enter- 


prises such as coal mines continue 
te swallow up substantial govern- 
ment subventions to compensate 
for high production costs. 

Actual flight of capital from 
France in 1946 probably did not 


exceed $100,000,000 - $200,000,000, 
as foreign exchange transactions 
are strictly controlled by the au- 
thorities. But the French posiwar 
balance of payments shows al- 
ready a large deficit as a result of 
imports for reconstruction pur- 
poses. Capital exports, therefore, 
put new strain on the external 
value of the French currency. 


The deficit of the French bal- 
ance of payments during the cur- 
rent year will run up to $2,250,- 
000,000 but the government has 
obtained $1,300,000.000 foreign 
loans and has liquidated $1,000,- 
000,000 of its assets abroad. Dur- 
ing the past months, the French 
substantially increased their ex- 
ports. Exports of goods covered 
only 25% of imports during the 
first six months of 1946. The ratio 
was 36% during the period July- 
September, 43% in October and 
was estimated at 75% of imports 
during the months November and 
December. 

Despite this favorable develop- 
ment of her exports, France will 
need large foreign loans during 
the coming years. She has already 
made an application for a $500,- 
000,000 loan from the new World 
Bank. She will continue to seek 
foreign credits wherever they can 
be obtained. The deficit of the - 
balance of payments during the 
coming years is expected to be 
$1,577,060,000 in 1947, $957,000,000 
in 1948, $303,0007000 in 1949 and 
to disappear eventually in 1950. 


Substantial Foreign Credits 
Needed 

If Franee fails to obtain new 
substantial credits during 1947, 
her foreign assets will be used up 
in a few months. In this case, the 
foreign exchange rate of the 
Franc could hardly be defended 
for any length of time. 

The United States already has 
loaned France some $2,000,000,000 
for reconstruction purposes. The 
Franch expect to receive further 
credits to cover the deficits of 
their balanees of payment. They 
point out that America has an im- 
portant stake in Franece’s eco- 
nomic, political and financial fu- 
ture, and they hope that Ameri- 
can assistance will not be stopped 
suddenly. 


Today, large French orders are 
being carried out by American 
faetories. Production in certain 
lines of industrial and transpor- 


tation equipment has been keyed 
to French technical standards and 
dimensions. If new orders should 
fail to come~ through, because 
France dces not have enough 
“hard curreney” to pay for them, 
or beeause the French financial 


situation becomes desperate, 
American industry will suffer 
considerably. 


The United States has also to 
consider the political repercus- 
sions of a prolonged and aggra- 
vated financial-monetary crisis in 
France. This may bring about the 
downfall of Mr. Blum’s Cabinet 
and the formation of a Communist- 
dominated government. This de- 
velopment would go against the 
interest of the Western powers 
and weaken considerably their 
influence on the European con- 
tinent. . 


Political and economic consid- 
erations, therefore, speak in favor 
of continued American help to 
France, But new American loans 
to France can only then have 
their full effect on French eco- 
nomic recovery if; simultane- 
ously, the French make a serious 
‘effort to reorganize their public 
finance. Public morale in France, 
especially in matters ef tax —pay- 
ing, must be restored and the 
French people must regain con- 
fidence in the stability of their 





own currency. 
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Task of the New Congress 


(Continued from page 126) 
ress in the United States should 
flicker out, the world would be 
left in darkness. Therefor, for the 
sake of the world—of civilization 
—for the sake of those millions 
who have been crushed under the 
juggernaut of war—for the sake 
of our own future—we must kecp 
the torch of freedom and progress 
alight in America. 


Grave Domestic Problems 

Here at home we face grave 
and pressing problems. The debt 
into which this nation has beer 
plunged is of such magnitude it 
cannot be paid off in more thar 
a century. Our people are bowed 
down under a burden of taxation 
which is well nigh intolerable. 

Strikes, industrial disagree- 
ments, scarcity of raw materials 
and machinery, and a large rem- 
nant of governmental controls 
still hamper production. 


In this time and in the face of 
these momentous problems, the 
Republicans do not gloat over a 
victory won. We Republicans are 
prayerfully conscious of our re- 
sponsibilities—as we seek the co- 
operation of every man and wom- 
an in this nation to help pull our 
beloved country out of the eco- 
nomic bogs into which mistaken 
policies, and two wars on two 
oceans, have plunged us. 

Expects Cooperation 

I say to you, my colleagues, with 
deep sincerity, that for the con- 
structive accomplishment of good 
Government, I hope to see a de- 
gree of cooperation between the 
members on both sides of the 
aisle, and between this and the 
other branch of the Congress 
which will be unsurpassed in the 
history of our nation. 

This cooperation is requisite if 
we are to accomplish successfully 
the painful readjustments from 
war conditions of deficit spend- 
ing, waste, and the “don’t-count- 
the-cost” policy. Those readjust- 
ments must be made in every field 
of our domestic economy—agri- 
culture, labor, small business, big 
business and by all the citizens. 

These readjustments facing us 
call for hard work, endurance, pa- 
tience and, above all else, honest, 
earnest, sustained cooperation be- 
tween all classes, sections and in- 
dividuals in the nation. 

No one group, or class of the 
people, no section of the country 
can long profit at the expense oil 
the rest. Economic and social or- 
ganization must, like freedom, be 
based upon equal justice to en- 
dure. Whenever that balanced 
justice is disturbed, it must be re- 
stored through proper readjust- 
ment, however painful that read- 
justment may be. 

We simply must get back to the 
sound philosophy that the Gov- 
ernment does not support the 
people; the people must support 
the Government. 

Past events and present condi- 
tions prove conclusively that 
whenever the people surrender 
their liberties to a government by 
men for too long a time, disaster 
results. 

No disaster can overtake Amer- 
ica without all the citizens suffer- 
ing the consequences. We know 
that through painful experience. 

The government’s control over 
the private affairs of the citizens 
must be ended, and the people’s 


control over their government 
must be fully restored as soon as 
practicable. 


To exercise wise and efficient 
control over their government and 
their governors, the people must 
‘ be frankly told the facts about 
their government, its policies, and 
its operations. 

Truth, honesty and sincere ad- 
ministration in government—ad- 
ministration for the common good, 
and not for partisan advantage or 
private gain—will keep America 
great, free, prosperous and pow- 
erful. 

There is no room in America 





for those who would destroy 
America. All true Americans love 
and are loyal to our Constitutional 
system and the Bill of Rights. The 
very essence of all that makes life 
worth living is expressed in the 
Bill of Rights. 

There is no room in the Gov- 
erknment of the United States for 
any who prefer the Communistic 
system, or any other form of ab- 
solutism, to our American system. 
Those who do not believe in the 
way of life which has made us the 
greatest nation of all time, should 
not be permitted to occupy posi- 
tions of trust or power in the 
American Government. They 
should be—and must be—re- 
moved, 


A Dominant Congress 

Our American concept of gov- 
ernment rests upon the idea of a 
dominant Congress. Congress is 
the people’s special instrument of 
control over their government and 
their governors. 

This nation can remain free only 
through a strong vigorous Con- 
gress—a Congress determined to 
face firmly its responsibilities; 
and a Congress which will pro- 
tect the liberties of the people and 
not delegate its fundamental pow- 
ers either to the Executive or to 
arrogant bureaucrats. 

We must make secure those 
principles of freedom, of govern- 
ment and progress for which our 
heroic men and women have 
through our history laid down 
their lives or borne wounds. The 
ideals they so nobly fought for we 
must maintain. Those of us privi- 
leged to live for our country must 
see to it that those who have died, 
or suffered for American ideals, 
have not sacrificed in vain. 

Religious liberty, the rights of 
free speech, of free assembly, of 
free press, must be held inviolate. 
They are the safeguards against 
any dangerous drift away from 
our Constitutional representative 
system of Government into some 
form of political monopoly. On the 
other hand, freedom of speech, 
of assembly, and of press does not, 
and must not be permitted to 
mean that enemies of this coun- 
try and of our people, conspiring 
to overthrow by violence our gov- 
ernmental, economic and _ social 
system, shall have license so to 
conspire under the protection of 
the Constitution. 


Government of Laws Mandatory 


Once again history has clearly 
demonstrated that only under a 
government of laws, and not under 
a government by men, can any 
people long remain free and go 
forward to a better life. The peo- 
ple, given the truth, possess an in- 
tuitive wisdom and sense of jus- 
tice greater than that of any gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. The his- 
tory of America has. proved 
that so. 

In false information and propa- 
ganda, designed to mislead the 
people, lie the seeds of national 
destruction. 

We cannot—we simply cannot— 
allow any forces outside or in- 
side this nation to destroy our 
American way, either by force of 
arms; or by keeping alive con- 
flicts between classes within our 
own country. 

Before we can help the rest of 
the world effectively, we must re- 
gain a basis of full production, 
full opportuntty for jobs, and low- 
er prices in a free American 
economy. 


Competition Best Price Regulator 


No sound economist can deny, 
or does deny, that competition is 
a better regulator of prices and 
quality than all the governmental 
bureaus and departmental regula- 
tions which could be organized or 
devised. 

Price levels mean nothing if 
people cannot get fuel to warm 
them, food to sustain them, homes 
to shelter them, and fabrics to 
elothe them. 

Wage increases can mean noth- 





ing if they are to be offset by 
weeks of idleness in strikes, and 
by such increased costs and prices 
as will rob the wage earners and 
the salaried people, the farmers, 
and the fixed-income people alike, 
of purchasing power through a re- 
duced exchange value of the 
dollar. 

We must find a formula and a 
basis upon which disagreements 
between labor and management 
can be settled justly and effective- 
ly without stoppages of produc- 
tion. Such a basis and formula 
can never be found until both 
sides are ready to shoulder their 
fair. share of responsibility for 
contracts; to cooperate in achiev- 
ing increased production, lower 
prices, and fair profits, without 
decreasing wages, or lengthening 
work hours. 


Uninterrupted Production 


Such a basis and formula for 
progress and plenty can never be 
found unless production is kept 
going while labor-management 
disagreements are being settled. 
To this great pressing problem, we 
must give our immediate atten- 
tion. 

The only persons in America 
who could hope for a failure of 
cooperation between labor and 
management, who could hope for 
a failure of production, and con- 
tinued sky-rocketing of prices, 
who could hope for continued 
controversies between great or- 
ganizations of labor unions, or be- 
tween unions themselves, with 
picket lines, silent factories, and 
paralyzed production, are those 
Communists or Fascists—and 
there isn’t a nickel’s worth of dif- 
ference between them—who would 
like to overturn this grand con- 








stitutional system of ours in favor 
of some form of tyrannical dic- 
tatorship under which they could 
loot the nation. 

Those who would have the peo- 
ple of this nation believe America 
is ready to go to seed, and wither 
on the vine, simply close their 
eyes to the plain facts of accom- 
plishments. 

In three years, free labor, free 
agriculture, free industry and free 
citizens, cooperating with each 
other, surpassed 40 years of war 
preparations in Japan; 20 years of 
war preparations in Italy; 20 years 
in Russia, and 12 years in Ger- 
many. 

In three years we were fighting 
an offensive war, and were on the 
road to victory. We helped our 
Allies with millions of men and 
billions of dollars in machines and 
supplies of war in the Atlantic 
confict, while we fought another 
war in the Pacific practically un- 
aided, and almost single-handed— 
and won them both. No honest 
person now even pretends Amer- 
ica’s part in the great struggle 
was any less than decisive. 


Unparalleled Prosperity Possible 


An America which can achieve 
that miracle in war can accom- 
plish even greater miracles in 
peace. Our trouble, if we fail, will 
not be because we can’t. It will 
be because we won't. 

We can attain full production, 
lower prices and prosperity in this 
nation. We can know a prosperity 
greater than we ever knew before. 
We can achieve miracles of new 
comforts, new outlets for our in- 
ventive genius and our unparal- 
leled capacity for mass production. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems directly related to increased 
production and lower prices is 
taxation. A decrease in taxes can 
be made possible only through, 
and must be accompanied by, ex- 
tensive economies in Government. 

It is not the intention of the Re- 
publicans in this Congress blindly 
and wildly to slash here and there. 
The best evidence of that is in 
the study committees we have had 
at work for two years and more, 


responsibility of putting this coun- 
try back on the American rails of 
progress. Our studies have shown 
governmental costs can be reduced 
and we intend to reduce them. 

High taxes have long been rec- 
ognized as an obstacle to business 
expansion. We intend to reduce 
tax rates wherever, and as 
promptly, as it is feasible to do so. 
We have given that promise to the 
American people and we intend 
that it shall be fulfilled. 

We must, after 16 long years, 
balance the budget; commence 
paying off the national debt; re- 
duce taxes to free the money of 
the individual for achieving a 
higher national standard of living; 
provide the incentive for business 
expansion which will create more 
jobs, more wages, more federal 
revenue, and at the same time ad- 
just prices and quality on a sound 
basis. 

In our foreign affairs, there is 
danger the war-stricken nations 
may be led to rely too much on 
the United States, and try too 
little to help themselves. 

We all recognize that while we 
desire to do our full share in help- 
ing the rest of the world we must 
avoid the danger of so depleting 
and weakening ourselves as to be 
dragged down with them, instead 
of being able to help them lift 
themselves up with us. Only a 
strong, sound, solvent, free Amer- 
ica can help to rescue the world. 


America Must Guide World 


The greatest influence for good, 
for freedom, for spiritual, cultural, 
social and economic progress on 
the rest of the world will be found 
in how we, in America, solve our 
problems. 

We must face up to the chal- 
lenge of this high purpose to save 
ourselves, and to help save the 





rest of the world from despotism, 
economic chaos, social confusion 
and final utter destruction of all 
that makes life worth while. 


I am deeply convinced if Amer- 
ica is to be saved and put back 
on the high road to spiritual, cul- 





tural, social and material prog- 
ress, it must be done by ourselves 
and ourselves alone. . 

We must cooperate as citizens in 
the common good. 

We must recognize the desper- 
ate necessity for the people to 
close ranks and fight for the right. 

We, therefore, call upon every 
liberty-loving man and woman in 
this nation, regardless of race, 
color, creed or party, to cooperate 
with us in an honest effort to save 
this blessed country of ours from 
ruin and destruction by internal 
economic suicide. 


Outlaw War 


We call upon every section, and 
every class of good Americans to 
stand with us for an adequate, ef- 
ficient national defense, while we 
endeavor to persuade the rest of 
the world to adopt a practical for- 
mula for disarmament, and the 
outlawing of war. 

We must set our faces sternly 
against any trend toward any 
weakening of religious liberty and 
influence in our civilization, or 
any sacrilegious creed of Godless- 
ness. We must stand firm and un- 
yielding against any doctrine 
which would seek to persuade the 
people to cast their high ideals 
and their reverence for God 
aside, and embark upon a materi- 
alism which would substitute the 
State for the Deity. se 


The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was founded upon faith in 
God. The Constitution was builded 
upon it. The pillars of our liberty 
and progress rest upon it. 

We want and hope for the co- 
operation of the Democrats of the 
House of Representatives and of 
all other branches of the Govern- 
ment, of all classes, and all citi- 
zens, to the end that we may meet 
the task successfully. 

God give us strength and the 
wisdom, the will and the faith to 
go forward to meet and solve 
these problems, and to help save 
for posterity all that our forebears 
so nobly sacrificed to provide 
for us. 
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"Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 










RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 





Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


ONS 5 5.3 05-43 bs ee oe 


Reserve for Contingencies . 





Capital Stock.............: 


Undivided Profits 








preparing for the time when we 
should be charged, as we now are! 
charged by the nation, with the! 





United States Government Obligations 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.......... 


Income Accrued but Not Collected........... 


Acceptances............+-. 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses... 
Income Collected but Not Earned............ 
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United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $133,961,981.34 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






















$ 565,280,423.07 
1,179,451,969.01 
53,925,291.42 
406,741,298.36 
3,600,000.00 
2,07 1,666.37 
5,485,637.81 
10,500,000.00 


$2,227 056,286.04 








$2,038,434,994.25 
2,134,435.31 
12,478,871.36 

18, 112,575.67 
310,091.30 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
35,585,318.15 


$2,227,056,286.04 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government securities markets appear to have toned down 
considerably, after the somewhat automatic and impulsive action 
during the early days of the New Year... . It seems as though trad- 
ers and investors alike are now inclined to be a bit on the cautious 
side, pending a more definite trend in prices. ... There has been some 
‘profit-taking on the one hand, while on the other there are reports 
of good buying in both the bank and restricted long-term 2's... . 


There are differences of opinion as to the more immediate 
course of the market, since it is felt in some quarters that prices 
have gone ahead a little too fast, and must adjust for this advance 
before a trend will be reestablished. . . . This has resulted in 
dealers and traders taking advantage of the demand to lighten 


In contrast to this there is the need for income that must be 
taken care of, which has lead to sizable purchases of both the 
eligible and ineligible issues... . 


GOOD TRADING MARKET EXPECTED 


There is little doubt about what the financial community expects 
of the government market in 1947, because there appears to be a 
rather widespread belief that there will be a very good trading 
market, with substantial activity, although the trading range is 
likely to be considerably narrower than that of 1946... . The action 
of the market in the coming year, it seems, will be influenced in a 
very important way by the switching that will take place, as institu- 
tions adjust positions in order to maintain income... . 


The bank eligible issues appear to be in a somewhat favored 
position for the time being at least, with the demand coming not 
only from the commercial banks, but also from non-bank in- 
vestors. . . . This is attributed to the belief that the deposit banks, 
that are likely to increase durable goods loans, will be inclined 
to dispose of some of their longer-term obligations in order to 
reduce somewhat the risk factor... . 

On the other hand, these banks will be in the market for 
the shorter-term and intermediate maturities. . . . Those commercial 
banks that are not expected to share in the demand for funds that 
will be forthcoming from the durable goods industries as well as 
from mortgages will be in the market for the intermediate- and 
longer-term eligibles in order to maintain income which has been 
affected by the increased operating expenses. .. . These shifts in hold- 
ings of bank eligible bonds should make for an active trading 
market, and at the same time afford opportunities for trading profits 
for those that follow the market closely and are in a position to take 
advantage of price swings... . 


RESTRICTEDS SEEN ATTRACTIVE 
The restricted bonds are still in the upper reaches of their recent 
trading area. .. . Nevertheless, there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to point out that these obligations are still at such attractive 
levels that an upward revision of the trading range is in the making. 
... The price trend of these securities will be affected by the refund- 
ing operations of the Treasury as well as the selling of corporations 
and others, that will need funds for business and similar purposes. 
... The demand is still large and insurance companies and savings 
banks will dominate this market as they have in the past.... 
Although these institutions will probably await the outcome 
of impending developments before they evidence much interest 
in the restricted bonds, it is very likely that they would take 
advantage of any price recessions to pick up securities. .. . 
The last downtrend was missed in many instances, and these 
institutions which have been largely on the sidelines, would no doubt 
take advantage of another such opportunity if it should develop.... 


EYE ON REFUNDINGS - 


Refunding operations of the government will bear careful watch- 
ing, although there are no indications yet as to what is likely to take 
place... . In 1946 the pattern was very clear-cut, because the refund- 
ing operations and debt redemptions were carried out to fight the 
forces of inflation. . . . Although there will be debt retirement and 
refundings during 1947, these will not be anywhere near as large 
as they were last year. ... Also the inflation fear is not as important 
now as it was in 1946, which probably means that refundings will be 
tuned to the action of business, the trend of loans and commodity 
prices, as well as the course of government revenues... . 

It is the opinion of some that if there should be a minor 
downtrend in business and other allied conditions, refundings 
and debt retirement will be either eliminated or very sharply 
curtailed. ... On the other hand, if there should be a marked 
uptrend in business, prices and loans, and the inflation fear is 
again in the forefront then refunding and debt redemption will 
be carried out very vigorously... . 

Cash surpluses of the government as well as trust fund balances 
will be available for refundings and debt redemption during 1947, 
but the extent to which they will be used will depend considerably 
upon the trends in economic conditions, that are just beginning to 
unfold. ... Therefore, it is believed that little will be known about 
the refunding program, until more is available on these basic business 
trends. ... 


LOAN RATES 

The increase in rates on loans by several New York banks is 
considered a normal occurrence and it is not likely to have any 
appreciable effect upon the government securities markets. . . . This 
firmer trend in bank lending rates does not reflect a change in the 
general level of short-term interest rates. . . . Certificates are still 
pegged at %% and are likely to continue that way, until there is 
clarification of the trend of underlying economic conditions. ... 
What the higher rate for over-the-counter loans does reflect are the 
larger operating expenses of the banks, some increase in the risk 
factor in these loans, as well as a minor step-up in demand for 
loanable funds... . 


COMING MATURITIES 


The two recent war loan calls, along with expected large income 
tax payments on the 15th of the month, bring forward discussion 
about the redemption of $1,000,000,000 of certificates on Feb. 1... . 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


no doubt continue to keep deposits 


opinion is held in some quarters that the Treasury is likely to pass 
up both the Feb. 1 and March 1 certificates and concentrate on the 
redemption of the 1%% notes on March 15... . 


: It was pointed out that there would be more of a saving in 
interest charges through the redemption of the March notes, than 
there would be from a partial redemption of certificates. . . 


The termination of a state of hostilities, by Presidential decree, 
brings with it the end of exemption from reserve requirements, of 
war loan accounts on June 30. ... These accounts have now declined 
to levels where the carrying of reserves against them will have prac- 
tically no effect on the banking system. . 


not likely to be more than one month’s expenditure, or roughly $2,- 
500,000,000 based on a $32 billions budget. 
another control for the authorities over the money markets. 


.. While the Treasury will 
with the member banks, they are 


... It will, however, be 





Staunchly supporting the free 
enterprise system, the _ report 
nevertheless requested a thorough 
investigation of the functioning of 
competition and a reexamination 
of monopolistic practices such as 
combinations in restraint of trade 
on the part of both business and 
labor. The recommendations 
called for a comprehensive course 
of action involving continuous 
cooperation between government, 
business, agriculture and labor, 
emphasis being placed on the as- 
sertion that,the task of maintain- 
ing productive employment at its 
highest possible level can not be 
accomplished by simple devices or 
by any section of society acting on 
its own. 

The recommendations specified 
among the duties and responsibil- 
ities of business for maintaining 
maximum employment, that busi- 
ness should endeavor to develop 
and preserve vigorous and fair 
competition; should emphasize re- 
search for the discovery of new 
products and better methods; 
should pass on, as higher produc- 
tivity permits, a substantial part 
of the gain in the form of higher 
wages and lower prices; and 
should employ practices that help 
to moderate economic fluctuations 
and thus foster economic stability. 


Government action for the peo- 
ple: 

a. Should assume its inescapable 
responsibility for creating a fa- 
vorable climate for a dynamic 
free economy under which peo- 
ple are encouraged to create 
for themselves the fullest pos- 
sible productive employment 
and maximum production. 


b. Should encourage the extension 
of private enterprise, foster 
vigorous competition, and es- 
tablish a tax structure and 
other policies that stimulate en- 
terprise and output. 


ce. Should provide appropriate 
aids’ to business, particularly 
through the improvements of 
facilities for the dissemination 
of business information and 
economic statistics. 


d. Should pursue an international 
policy designed to preserve 
peace and to foster multilateral 
private trading. 


Labor and agriculture, accord- 
ing to the report, have the same 
interests as business in fostering a 
dynamic economy and in moder- 
ating economic fluctuations, and 
therefore are invited to promote 
and pursue policies directed 
toward those objectives. Govern- 
ment, it was pointed out, should 
recognize its great responsibility 
in such an effort, and should use 
the implements it possesses for the 
mitigation of the upward and 
downward swings. It should en- 
sure that its policies and actions 
in other fields are co-ordinated 
into a consistent whole with its 
specifically anti-cyclical policies 
and actions. 

Pointing out that government 
should aim at the integration of 
all aspects of its policy touching 
the economic field with a view to 
stabilization and development, the 
findings suggested this course for 
government: 


Offers International Stability Plan 


(Continued from page 134) 


amplify economic fluctuations. 

Develop money and credit 
policies aimed at dampening 
inflationary pressure in booms 
and promoting credit expansion 
in depressions. 

Time its construction of pub- 
lic works so that the maximum 
of expenditure be made in 
times of low business activity 
and the absolute minimum in 
times of threatened inflation. 
In order to carry out such a 
program it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the government have 
on hand at all times a backlog 
of projects, not only planned 
but blue-printed with all fi- 
nancing and legal details com- 
plete. 

Maintain a broad program of 
social security benefits that will 
alleviate the fear of total loss of 
income and privation. 
Discussing the need for an in- 
vestigation of the operation of the 
competitive system, the report 
said: 

“We need a reexamination of 
the various ways in which com- 
petition is now infringed by pos- 
sible abuses of patents, interna- 
tional cartels, and monopolistic 
practices such as combinations in 
restraint of trade on the part of 
both business and labor. 


“We need also a thorough study 
of how competition actually func- 
tions, what it can and cannot do 
to mitigate depressions, and how 
its action in this respect is ob- 
structed, together with careful 
consideration of alternative forms 
of competition and alternatives to 
competition. 


“Out of this investigation shou!d 
come realistic policies for dealing 
with monopolistic practices, for 
extending the area of effective 
competition, and for promoting 
stability in ways that will supple- 
ment competition and not restrain 
or extinguish it. In particular, 
this should encourage and facili- 
tate the entry of new businesses, 
opportunities for the self em- 
ployed, and the expansion of ex- 
isting businesses wherever there 
are opportunities for increased 
production and employment.” 


The statement emphasized the 
international implications of. do- 
mestic policies when it said: 


“The attainment and mainte- 
nance of high levels of production, 
employment and living standards 
in any one country is a matter of 
international concern. Without 
concerted international action, lo- 
cal policies for maximum employ- 
ment cannot fully succeed; and 
without a growing volume of in- 
ternational trade and intercourse, 
the possibilities of raising local 
standards of living are limited. 


“Governments should therefore 
pursue whatever policies they 
adopt for the furtherance of do- 
mestic employment with due re- 
gard to the welfare of other coun- 
tries and the prosperous growth of 
international trade. Through ap- 
propriate agencies, governments 
should co-ordinate their employ- 
ment policies, foster counter- cyc- 
lical policies, and develop joint 
undertakings for the formulation 
of commercial policies, that are 





Use methods of taxation that 





What will be done is purely a matter of conjecture, although the 


tend to. moderate rather than. 
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conducive to economic stability 


Britain Favors 
Multilateralism 


(Continued from page 124) 


the other hand, had to undertake 
in the Washington Loan Agree- 
ment to restore the convertibility 
of sterling in July, 1947. For near- 
ly five years, Britain will thus get 
the worst of both worlds. Any- 
body earning sterling out of cur- 
rent transactions will be entitled 
to claim conversion into dollars. 
On the other hand, the large ma- 
jority of countries will be entitled 
to refuse to convert into dollars 
the proceeds of British exports. 
It _is no wonder Sir Stafford 
Cripps would prefer multilateral- 
ism to this most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. But he is crying 
for the moon. For convertibility 
is an end unattainable at present, 
ren for many years, to most coun 
ries. 


It suits the continental coun- 
tries to maintain the inconverti- 
bility of their currencies in exist- 
ing circumstances. For in doing 
so they hope to induce their cred- 
itors to buy their goods at high 
prices. For instance, Denmark 
has accumulated an adverse bal- 
ance of some $60,000,000 in rela- 
tion to Britain. Unless Britain de- 
cides to pay high.prices for Dan< 
ish dairy produce the choice will 
be between cutting down British 
exports to Denmark and carrying 
a frozen balance for years. The 
position is the same in relation to 
France, only on a much larger 
scale. In such circumstances the 
temptation for Britain to buy 
goods she does not really want or 
cannot really afford is very 
strong indeed. 


The unilateral renunciation of 
bilateralism by Britain cannot be 
expected to produce any imme- 
diate practical effect. Bilateral- 
ism will remain the policy of poor 
countries for many years to come. 
The only significance of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps’ declaration lies in 
its effect on the attitude of con- 
tinental governments towards the 
principle of bilateralism and mul- 
tilateralism. Until now many con- 
tinental governments, following 
Britain’s lead, regarded bilateral- 
ism as the basic principle of their 
permanent policy. As a result of 
the change of the British official 
attitude, they will now regard it 
as a necessary evil which ought to 
be replaced in the long run by 
multilateralism. Britain’s lead is 
still an important factor in de-~ 
termining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of continental economic 
policies, even if in practice the 
requirements of the actual situa- 
tion have to prevail. 





Commercial Air Pact 
Between U. S. and Peru 


Under date of Dec. 28 United 
Press advices from Lima, Peru, 
said: 

“The first commercial air agree- 
ment between the United States 
and Peru was signed last night by 
Foreign Minister Enrique Garcia 
Sayan and American Ambassador 
Prentice Cooper. 


“It authorizes United States air 
lines to operate routes into and 
through Peru, and grants recipro- 
cal rights into and through the 
United States to Peruvian air 
lines. 

“As a direct result of the agree- 
ment, two American commercial 
air lines, which have not been 
specified, will provide daily serv~ 
ice between the two countries, 
and the recently organized Peru- 
vian air line will inaugurate soon 
a new service to the United 
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Expects 1947 Prosperity for Small N.Y. Businessman 


(Continued from page 142) 
mew and better goods become 
available. 

Manufacturers report that in- 
ventories are low in such basic 
materials and parts as steel, paper, 
leather, glass, radio tubes and 
fractional horsepower motors. 
Many of them have more than 
ample stocks of goods in process 
but are held up in completing pro- 
duction because of inability to ob- 
tain scarce items, some of which 
are expected to be produced in 
record quantities during the year. 

The analysis by industry of the 
Survey made by the Association 
follows: 

Textiles 


Demand is likely to approach 
1946 levels. However, orders from 
department stores and chains have 
slackened off appreciably. within 
the last few months, indicating 
that buyers are becoming aware 
of consumer resistance at current 
price levels. A seasonal increase 
in wholesale trade is expected in 
mid-January as retailers start to 
purchase spring goods. With the 
revocation last October of L-85 
(i.e., the war conservation order 
restricting the length and fulness 
of skirts, sleeves, etc.), competi- 
tion will undoubtedly be featured 
by growing emphasis on creation 
of style merchandise. 

A large manufacturer of men’s 
wool clothing expects an increase 
in business for the first six 
months of 1947, but is not willing 
to make any predictions for the 
second half of the year. He adds: 
“There are indications of a little 
larger stock of woolen goods 
which, we believe, will be readily 
disposed of in the first half of 
1947.” 

Quality rayons continue in short 
supply and new facilities cannot 
reasonably be expected to come 
into operation until the latter part 
of 1947. 

Prices—Growing conumer re- 
sistance is expected to keep fur- 
ther advances in prices of textiles 
to a minimum. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index of Retail 
Clothing Prices for New York City 
was reported at 185.3 in Novem- 
ber—85.3% above the 1935-39 
average. 

It is believed that with the re- 
cent drop in prices of raw cotton, 
cotton goods will settle at or near 
former OPA prices. Increased 
operating costs in production of 
woolen goods are predicted for 
1947, which will be reflected to a 
certain extent in prices for fin- 
ished produtts. No material ad- 
vances are anticipated in prices of 
rayon goods. 

Inventories—Retailers are re- 
ported in some cases to have rela- 
tively large inventories of less de- 
sirable higher-priced lines which 
probably can be cleared only by 
offering at reduced prices. 


Foodstuffs 


Although 1947 food production 
may not reach the record 1946 
level, the amount available for 
domestic consumption is expected 
to be approximately the same be- 
cause of the probability of reduced 
exports, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Per capita 
food consumption in 1946 was 
estimated at 15% above the pre- 
war average. 

Total meat production for 1947 
probably will be at least as large 
as in 1946, with beef outlook par- 
ticularly favorable. With seasonal 
increase in milk production, output 
of butter is expected to rise. Some 
increase in food fats is expected, 
but little or no improvement can 
be expected in supplies of mar- 
garine, vegetable shortening and 
cooking and salad oils due to com- 
petitive shortages of cottonseed 
and soybeans. 


Prices—Food prices are likely to 
be stabilized at somewhat lower 
levels than the record highs re- 
ported for November, 1946. 


7 Printing and Publishing 
-The present high rate of activity 


ut the printing industry is ex- 
pected to continue until the latter 
part of 1947, at which time there 
may be some slackening of demand 
for job printing. The city’s third 
largest industry is faced with 
shortages of skilled labor and 
paper. Although the paper short- 
age may be relieved within the 
next few months, the opinion in 
some quarters is that training is 
not being provided for a sufficient 
number of apprentices to meet de- 
mands for long-term growth of 
the industry and for normal re- 
placement of older workers. 
Prices—No material advances 
are anticipated in printing costs 
unless wages are increased. 
Pharmaceuticals 


Sales in 1947 are expected to 
be 10 to 15% over 1946 volume, 
although some manufacturers feel 
that competitive conditions will 
become more acute by mid-year. 
Production is handicapped by 
shortages of paper, cardboard con- 
tainers and glass bottles, but this 
situation is expected to ease some- 
what within the next few months. 

Prices—Some advances are ex- 
pected, due to higher costs of es- 
sential materials such as fats, oils, 
glycerine and alcohol, although 
greater volume may absorb some 
of these increased costs. 


Iron and Steel Products 


Present demand for most com- 
mercial grades greatly exceeds 
supply and it will be several 
months before unfilled orders can 
be filled although production is 
expected to return to the pre- 
strike level shortly after the turn 
of the year. In the two weeks 
prior to the coal strike, steel out- 
| put had reached 91% of capacity— 
the highest level since June, 1945. 

Large quantities of steel are re- 











quired for consumer goods which 
were not available during the war 
,and for maintenance and replace- 
;ment of industrial equipment. 
Large amounts also are needed 
for building construction planned 
for this area. It is estimated that 
approximately 15,000,000 tons of 
steel were lost in 1946, due to 
strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries. 

Shortages are perhaps most 
keenly felt in steel sheets which 
are used in production of a wide 
| variety of consumer durable goods. 
The district sales offices of two 
steel manufacturers report that 
they are already booked up 
through the first quarter of 1947, 
while another firm states it has a 
backlog which will take 8 or 10 
months to clear up. 

Prices—Increased. prices were 
announced in December (1946) by 
some of the leading manufacturers 
because of higher operating costs 
and increased freight rates. It is 
expected that all necessary price 
adjustments will have been com- 
pleted within the next few weeks 
provided that operating costs can 
be maintained at present levels. 


Paper Products 


Paper production in 1847 is ex- 
pected to run approximately 10% 
ahead of 1946, which was a record 
year, and this availability of out- 
put urdoubtedly will be reflected 
in increased output of converted 
paper products in New York City. 
By mid-1947, supply of paper is 
expected to catch up with demand 
in most categories. Manufac- 
turers of paperboard products in 
New York City who have been 
handicapped by shortages of 
paperboard may at least have the 
consolation that production of 
paperpoard in 1847 is expected to 
be the greatest in history. De- 
mand, however, also is expected to 
reach new peaks and it is doubtful 
if enough paperboard will be 
made available to fill total needs 
in 1947. 

Prices—One paper executive re- 
ports that “slightly higher prices 
may be expected over the next 90 
days due to increased wages, 
transportation costs, etc., and there 
is little opportunity for the indus- 











try to absorb very much of these 
increases. The first basic adjust- 
ments in paper costs are calcu- 
lated to come in the greater vol- 
umed of low-priced grades which 
will take the place of higher 
grades.” 
Furniture 


Volume of sales in 1947 may 
run 25% higher than in 1946: 
competition will be keen and 
buyers will demand better qual- 
ity merchandise. There has been 
a good demand for quality bed- 
room and dining room furniture, 
particularly in the medium-priced 
field which will gradually be 
eased as increasing supplies of 
seasoned lumber become available. 
Living room furniture is meeting 
sales resistance. An increasing 
trend is noted in demand for mod- 
ern sectional furniture. 

Prices—Increases are expected 
in prices of bedroom and dining 
room furniture. Prices for living 
room suites probably will remain 
firm or tend to decline. 

Inventories—I nventories of 
cheaper lines are relatively high, 
but better quality bedroom and 
dining room furniture is in com- 
parative short supply. 


Leather Products 


Despite indications of consumer 
resistance, 1947 output of shoes is 
expected to be slightly higher than 
the record reported for 1946. Pro- 
duction in 1946 was handicapped 
by shortages of raw materials and 
machinery, but an improvement 
in this situation is expected within 
the next few months. One shoe 
manufacturer has summed it up 
this way: “The old-line companies 
will continue to enjoy good busi- 
ness for the year 1947, but the 
newer factories will not be able 
to carry on unless they are strictly 
quality-minded. There is a more 
cautious buying program on the 
part of buyers which will elimi- 
nate these fringe manufacturers.” 

Manufacturers of luggage and 
other leather goods look for a 
good year in 1947, with prospects 
dependent largely on supplies of 
leather and other essential mate- 
rials such as linings and plywood. 

Prices—In the past six weeks, 
leather prices have increased 50 to 
75%. It is believed prices will 
become fairly stabilized shortly 
after the first of the year and that 
a drop will take place within the 
next three to five months, with 
corresponding reduction in prices 
of finished leather goods becoming 
evident by the middle or the latter 
part of 1947. 

Inventories—Relatively low in- 
ventories of leather and finished 
goods are reported by manufac- 
turers and distributors. 


Radios 


Output of radios in 1947 is likely 
to be 30 to 40% greater than in 
1946, although competition will be 
extremely keen, particularly in 
the small table models. Buyers 
are getting more discriminating 
and signs of consumer resistance 
to off-brand merchandise already 
have appeared. The industry got 
off to a late start in 1946, due to 
reconversion from wartime pro- 
duction of heavy-duty communi- 
cations equipment. 

Prices—A break in the prices of 
table models is anticipated shortly 
after the first of the year. As 
more console sets become avail- 
able, price reductions may spread 
to table model combination 
phonograph-radios, but it is ex- 
pected that prices of console sets 
will hold through most of the 
year. 

Inventories—Stocks of finished 
ralios in the hands of manufac- 
turers are relatively low. Parts 
inventories are unbalanced, with 
some parts in ample supply while 
a shortage exists in such items as 
cabinets, speakers, coils, tubes and 
variable condensers. Supply of 


tubes is expected to catch up with 
demand in first quarter of 1947. 
Some dealers report sizable in- 
ventories of smaller sets. 
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| Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


There are two entirely different functions performed by a broker 
or a securities dealer; cine le order taking and the other is inpeltiges’ 
guidance of a customer’s account. The former takes little time an 
effort—the latter just the opposite. I could make money sitting at Jn 
telephone all day long just writing out orders that were given 
me, even if I worked for one half of the regular stock exchange 
commissions that are now in effect, providing I got enough cog 
ness to make it pay for desk space. That is all I would need to = 
an order taker. I wouldn’t need a well-equipped office, statistic 
services, wire and teletype facilities, or a great brain either. : 

If that’s what the public wants then the present commission 
rates now in efect are about right. Unless you enjoy a tremendous 
volume of business, with many large accounts and conduct your 
operations on a department store basis, you can t afford to devote 
the time to proper account supervision on today’s meagre de sro 
as far as commissions are concerned. If you specialize in unlist 
securities, and are not a member of an exchange, YOU SHOULD 
BY ALL MEANS CHARGE YOUR CUSTOMERS DOUBLE COM- 
MISSIONS ON LISTED BUSINESS, IF YOU ARE GIVING THEM 
SERVICE*FOR WHICH. YOU SHOULD BE COMPENSATED. 

This is how it works out. You should take a continuing inter- 
est in your accounts. This means following up each security and 
reviewing the status of every holding at regular intervals. If you 
want to preserve capital and maintain income from securities, it is 
a constant job to remain adequately informed to decide whether to 
change, shift, buy, sell or retain them. Handling an investment 
account is like playing a game of checkers, you can think three 
moves ahead but your opponent may make it imperative for you 
to change your next move and — all i Benin = 
service takes u our time. It costs money to handle 
account. IF You DON’T MAKE MONEY OUT OF AN ACCOUNT 
YOU WON’T PAY MUCH ATTENTION TO IT. A good horse is 
worth his hire. Your customer can om or ge: he getting coer ~~ 
o him. For $10 commission on a hundred shares of stock yo 
be his order een THAT’S ALL—FOR 20 YOU CAN PROBABLY 
MAKE HIM TWICE WHAT IT COSTS HIM TO COMPENSATE 
YOU FAIRLY FOR YOUR EFFORTS IN HIS BEHALF. ey 

Frankly, it seems about time that the entire unlisted securities 
business raised its sights and got tough on this matter of commis- 
sions. Time after time some customer will call you on the tele- 
phone and ask you what you think of a certain listed security, 
whether to buy or sell, or what have you. Then you'll go to a lot 
of bother and trouble and finally give him some good advice. 
That’s the end of it—they call up some one who is an order taker 
and turn the business over to him. This is not meant to infer that 
member firms in the majority of cases are nothing but order takers 
—but the number of times that similar instances, such as this are 
encountered by most unlisted dealers are by no means few. The 
present commission scale on listed business is not designed to cover 
the expense involved in giving the public real investment service, 
UNLESS YOU ENJOY TREMENDOUS VOLUME. : 

Human nature being what it is there are many security buyers 
who would expect a broker or a dealer to do business for nothing 
if they thought they could get him to do it. They are also the ones 
who usually get themselves in a financial jam sooner or later. If 
it means something to your customers to obtain a real thoughtful 
opinion on the purchase or sale of a security, if keeping them posted 
after they have made an investment means anything to them, if 
ending up after five or ten years have passed with good securities 
instead of a headache is important, then they should be glad to pay 
you for your work. DON’T BE BASHFUL—IF YOU ARE WORTH 
IT ASK FOR IT—IF YOU DON’T THINK SO, THEN QUIT. 

Member and non-member firms should both charge double 
commissions except on orders that are handed to them, and that 
involve no supervision, advice, reports, or service. If an investor 
wants to pick his own and all you have to do is handle the 
mechanics of buying, selling and delivering, present commission 
rates on listed securities are probably about right. The unlisted 
houses that offer a true investment service to the smaller investor 
should certainly charge double commissions. If everybody in the 
business did this it would be a great boon to all — especially the 
investor. You don’t get something that is any good, for nuthin’! 
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Canadian Securities | 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY 











Gold has indeed become the cinderella industry in the Canadian 
economy. In his recent address before a meeting of the Canadian 
Exporters’ Association the Dominion Trade and Commerce Minister 
the Hon. J. A. MacKinnon gave a detailed exposition of the state of 


Canadian foreign commerce. 


The picture painted was quite glowing—in newsprint, pulp, 


paper, lumber, wheat, base metals,® 
asbestos (and gypsum) and even 
fish—Canada is the world's lead- 
ing exporter. Moreover most of 
these products are in urgent uni- 
versal demand and the volume of 
available supply, although enor- 
mous, is exceeded by the world 
demand. Mr. MacKinnon also com- 
mented briefly on the relatively 
minor sections of the Canadian 
export field, such as iron and 
steel, rubber, textiles and chemi- 
cals. The subject of gold, however, 
was coldly ignored. 


It is possible that the omission 
was deliberate in view of the 
mounting protest in the Dominion 
concerning the indifference dis- 
played by the Federal Govern- 
ment towards this vital Canadian 
industry. Failure to dilate on an- 
other important aspect of the Ca- 
nadian export situation—the tour- 
ist traffic—can be justified in 
part as no precise figures can be 
cited for this important export. 

This is not the case in regard to 
gold. The statistics covering the 
production and movement of the 
yellow metal are more exact and 
more easily obtainable than for 
any other commodity. Neither can 
it be said that gold is not an im- 
portant item in the Canadian econ- 
omy. It is a matter of recent his- 
tory that at the outbreak of war, 
before the operation of the Hyde 
Park Agreement, gold was the 
saviour of the Canadian foreign 
exchange position. Before the in- 
troduction of wartime restrictions, 
gold ranked in the forefront of 
the Dominion’s basic industries. 

Now, however, the Canadian 
Government, instead of encourag- 
ing the production of the precious 
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metal, has failed to take adequate 
steps to offset the effects of the 
sharp blow inflicted on the indus- 
try by the revaluation of the Ca- 
nadian dollar. 

If ever an industry was worthy 
not only of proper encouragement 
but also of forthright subsidization 
such support can very well be 
claimed for gold. Canada has al- 
ways watched her foreign ex- 
change position with anxious at- 
tention. Despite the overall favor- 
able state of the Dominion’s bal- 
ance of trade doubting observers 
are not convinced—world prices 
for basic commodities are likely 
perhaps to suffer a severe decline 
—the Canadian trade position vis- 
a-vis this country is ill-balanced 
—and many other justified and 
unjustified criticisms. 

If, however, the foreign ex- 
change position of a country is 
adequately backed with gold the 
situation is clear and undeniable. 
The price of gold through boom 
and depression remains firm, and 
in an unsettled period is the only 
universally accepted medium of 
exchange. 

In view of the fact that the Ca- 
nadian potential for the expansion 
of the production of gold is as 
high as anywhere else in the 
world, it is inconceivable that the 
Canadian authorities can ignore 
much longer this vital problem. It 
should not be forgotten moreover 
that throughout world history civ- 
ilization and economic progress 
have followed in the path of fresh 
discoveries of gold. Canada’s 
known deposits of the yellow 
metal are already sufficient to 
permit at least the doubling of the 
current production. But with 
proper encouragement on the part 
of the Dominion Government the 
unlocking of the vast treasure box 
constituted by Canada’s fabulous 
2 million square mile area of 
Laurentian Shield can be set in 
motion. The importance of this 
step can be assessed not only by 
the value of the gold produced, 
but also by the results secured 
following the opening up to civili- 
zation of Canada’s virgin northern 
empire. 

During the week activity in se- 
curities was more or less nominal. 
The external section was generally 
neglected although there was some 
demand for Abitibi 5’s of 1965 
which were bid at 100%. Internals 
were also dull and the long Do- 
minion 3’s remained steady at 
9812-99. The second portion of $37 
millions the City of Montreal fi- 
nancing was completed during the 
week and there was renewed dis- 
cussion concerning a new issue of 
the City in this country. Internal 
stocks were irregular with a flur- 
ry of strength in the golds in an- 
ticipation of possible government 
action to assist the industry. 
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Smith, Barney & Go. 
Admits Chas. Kennard 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall 


Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
admission of] 


announced the 
Charles Ww. 
Kennard as a 
general part- 
ner, effective 
Jan. 1, 1947. 
Mr. Kennard, 
who was born 
in England 
and is a grad- 
uate of Cam- 
bridge Uni- 
versity, be- 
came _associ- 
ated in De- 
cember, 1934, 
with the buy- 
ing depart- 
ment of E. B. 
Smith & Co., 
a predecessor of Smith, Barney & 
Co. He remained with the firm, 
except for several short govern- 
ment assignments, until Septem- 
ber, 1944, when he joined Mellon 
Securities Corp. as a Vice-Presi- 
dent. In February, 1946, Mr. Ken- 


nard resigned from Mellon Secur- 
ities Corp. to return to the buying 
Department of Smith, Barney & 
Co. His admission to the firm was 
previously reported in the “Fi- 
nancial Chronicle” of Dec. 26. 





Charles W. Kennard 





Name Now Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange 


Effective Jan. 1, the name of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis was changed to the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange and the 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
became the Grain . Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. 


D. M. S. Hegarty V.-P. 
OF CIT Financial Corp. 


D. M. S. Hegarty has joined 
Commercial Investment Trust In- 








York City, as Vice-President and 
will be asso- 
ciated with its 
securities un- 
derwriting ac- 
tivities, 
Arthur OO. 
Dietz, Presi- 
dent an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Hegarty 
has resigned 
as Vice-Presi- 
dent of E. H. 
Rollins and 
Sons,  Incor- 
porated to 
join the 
C.1.T. group. 

While on 


military leave from 1942 to 1944, 
Mr. Hegarty served as Commander 
in the United States Naval Re- 
serve and was a member of the 
Navy Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board and the War Depart- 
ment Price Adjustment Board. 





D. M. S. Hegarty 
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at almost every turn—at least in 
the field of domestic affairs. 
Today, however, the conserva- 
tive-reactionary Republican lead- 
ership is really in the saddle. Our 
political, economic and _ 6 social 
destiny for the next two years at 
least is largely in their hands. 
During the next two years they 
will make many mistakes, and for 
many different reasons. 


Republicans Will Make Mistakes 


They will make mistakes be- 
cause they have so little inherent 
understanding or respect for the 
great masses of our people. For 
the most part this lack of respect 
does not stem from evil thinking 
or even from arrogance. It results 
largely from ignorance, from lack 
of imagination, from a lack of 
feeling of the hopes and fears of 
the common man. 
They will also make mistakes 
here at home because they fail 
to understand the workings of our 
domestic economy. They have but 
little appreciation of the functions 
of wages, prices, profits and taxes 
in maintaining full employment 
or full production. Many of them 
honestly believe that democratic 
economic planning represents a 
long step towards the totalitarian 
state. Some of them seem to think 
that our complicated modern 
economy will miraculously solve 
its own problems if the Federal 
government will only confine it- 
self to the postal services, public 
roads and Indian affairs. 
They will make mistakes in 
foreign affairs because they are 
largely ignorant of the dynamic 
new world in which we live. They 
underestimate the social, eco- 
nomic and political forces which 
have been set loose by World War 
II. To their credit they have 
abandoned the narrow political 
isolationism of the 1930’s. But in 
its place they seek to substitute, 
not the Roosevelt-Willkie ideal of 
one world, but a narrow isolation- 
ism based on increased tariff and 
selfish use of our economic power. 
The actions of our opposition 
for the most part will not flow 
from evil motives or from any de- 
sire to establish a fascist State. 
They will result largely, as I have 
suggested, from narrowness, from 
ignorance, from the easy ration- 
alization that what seems good for 
the fortunate few must inevitably 
benefit the many. 


If we liberals fall into the easy 
modern habit of ascribing foreign 
motivation to all those who dis- 
agree with us, we will weaken our 
case immeasurably with many 
millions of middle-of-the-road 
citizens. But if on the other hand 
we under-estimate the determina- 
tion and power of our conserva- 
tive opponents we will doom our- 
selves to the role of an ineffective 
minority, and our country and in- 
deed the entire world to an eco- 
nomic and social catastrophe. 

The conservatives who swept 
the elections of 1946 know what 
they want and they are deter- 
mined to get it. They will not be 
easy to dislodge in 1948. 

To a major degree they domi- 
nate our press and radio and mo- 
tion pictures. They have unlimited 
funds at their command. They are 
supported by well-organized pres- 
sure groups skilled in the art of 
propaganda. 

Even before the election gave 
them a working majority in Con- 
gress, they demonstrated their 
ability to confuse issues and to 
influence public affairs. We have 
had three noteworthy examples of 
their power in the last six months. 
First, in the face of overwhelming 
public support for price and rent 
control, they managed last June 
to wipe out all effective 
controls over inflation. Second, in 
spite of a staggering public de- 
mand for good housing at decent 
prices, they successfully sabotaged 
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Wilson Wyatt's courageous effort 


A Program Against Reaction 


(Continued from page 139) 


try and build a million and a 
quarter homes a year at prices the 
majority of our people can afford. 
Third, they have launched a 
highly successful campaign of dis- 
tortion and confusion against 
American labor. Profits this year 
will be the biggest, after taxes, in 
American industrial history. The 
increase in net profits since 1939 
have been far greater than the 
increase in wages. The real wages 
of American industrial workers 
and white collar groups today — 
thanks to the rapidly rising cost 
of living—are at the lowest point 
in the last several years. And yet, 
so effective have been the propa- 
gandists of our conservative op- 
position that any labor leader who 
raises his voice to protest the rap- 
idly diminishing incomes of our 
workers is considered by millions 
of normally reasonable people as 
a troublemaker and radical. 
These three examples — the 
wrecking of price control, the 
sabotage of the housing program, 
and the all-too-successful attack 
on the labor movement—demon- 
strate the power and ability of our 
opposition. It is opposition that 
we liberals cannot afford to take 
lightly. 
Future Months Packed Full 
of Danger 


The future months are packed 
full of danger for all of us who 
believe in a free, prosperous and 
democratic America. The situation 
is equally critical for the millions 
throughout the world who are 
looking to us for the proof that 
personal freedom and economic 
security can exist side by side in 
our modern world. 

I returned just before Christmas 
from a trip to France, Germany 
and England. In the brief time at 
my disposal, it was impossible to 
secure more than a series of su- 
perficial impressions of what is 
going on in Europe. But I found 
London, Berlin and Paris better 
places than Connecticut in which 
to sharpen my perspective on our 
own country. 

I was disturbed to find that 
most people with whom I talked, 
regardless of their personal po- 
litical persuasion, consider Amer- 
ica the last stronghold of reaction. 
The liberals looked on us with 
fear and foreboding, doubtful of 
our ability to maintain success- 
fully full employment and a dy- 
namic social and political democ- 
racy. 

On the contrary, the reaction- 
aries of the Right, with whom I 
talked looked on America with 
hopeful anticipation. To them, 
the November elections proved 
that America could be counted on 
to side with them in any show- 
down against the revolutionary 
forces of the Left. 

The Communists in all these 
countries are watching us with 
equal interest. They know that a 
new American depression would 
have catastrophic results all over 
the world. In the next five years, 
they told me hopefully, America 
will surely prove the accuracy of 
Karl Marx’s belief that what is 
left of the capitalist world is 
doomed to blow itself up in a suc- 
cession of booms and busts of 
ever-increasing intensity. 

It is the responsibility of Amer- 
ican liberals to disprove the the- 
ories of the reactionaries of both 
the extreme Right and the ex- 
treme Left. It is our responsibil- 
ity to create new hope and con- 
fidence among democratic groups 
both at home and abroad, in the 
ability of America to fulfill a con- 
structive and dynamic role in the 
development of peace, freedom 
and economic security for all peo- 
ple’ everywhere — regardless of 
race, creed or color. 


A Liberal Program 
In its broad’ outline, it seems to 
me, our program should divide it- ~ 
self into five parts: 





-to modernize our heusing- indus- 


First, we must pin the respon- 
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sibility for the next two years ex- 
actly where it belongs—on the 
Republican Party leadership. We 
must bring home to every family 
in the land the hard political fact 
that it is up to the Republican 
Party to maintain good jobs at 
high wages, to solve the problems 
of housing and scarcity, to protect 
our farmers against sudden gluts 
and price depressions, to keep our 
economy running on a high level 
of prosperity and employment, to 
protect our minority group's 
against exploitation, to guard our 
natural resources from predatory 
interest, to develop an atmosphere 
of international peace and under- 
standing between the Allies with 
whom we fought side by side in 
the war against Fascism. 

I do not mean-to absolve the 
Democratic minority of the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a 
vigorous liberal opposition. Right 
now the country is watching to 
see how the Democratic members 
of the Senate vote on the issue of 
Bilboism. 

Second, every day during the 
- next two. years. we liberals must 
. work to develop greater economic 
understanding among. all the 
groups which go to make up our 
great country. We must convince 
our people that no one group can 
hope to prosper unless all groups 
prosper, and that only through the 
development of a constantly in- 
creasing purchasing power of our 
factory workers, our white collar 
workers, our farmers, and all our 
millions of little people, can we 
- hope to achieve sustained full em- 
ployment and full production, 

We must educate all of our peo- 
ple to the fact that reasonable 
profits are a source of strength in 
our economic system, but that ex- 
. Orbitant profits hoarded in cor- 
porate reserves can become the 
. road to economic catastrophe. 

Third, we must attack the mo- 
nopolists and the scarcity thinkers 
with all our force and with no 
holds barred. In many areas of 
our economy today, free competi- 
tion has all but disappeared. 
Prices are rigged at levels de- 
signed to provide high profits on 
_ a limited amount of production. 
We can be sure that Republican 
leaders, in spite of their blind 
worship of the ideal of free com- 

petition, will have but little inter- 
_ est in the curbing of monopoly. 
If the Republicans are left to their 
own devices the monopolists will 
have a heyday. The record for 
the last three generations has 
proved that effective support for a 


vigorous program of monopoly 
. control must come from liberal 
, groups. 


But let me offer one word of 
- Warning. In our attacks on mo- 
‘ mnopolistic thinking, we must not 
assume that all big business is 
necessarily bad. A majority of the 
American people will agree that 
many business interests, both big 
and small, are grasping, greedy, 
and wholly irresponsible. But the 
majority of our people want to 
see legitimate business encouraged 
- and strengthened. They do not 
want to see the baby thrown out 
with the bath water. If we expect 
to win friends and influence elec- 
tions, we must not hurl our har- 
poons indiscriminately at business 
institutions. 

We must also maintain our ob- 
' jectivity on the subject of labor. 
Organized labor today is, as it al- 
’ Ways has been, our most effective 
' instrument for the improvement 
of the lot of those who work for 
_ Wages—which means four out of 
_ every five of us. Organized labor 
is our most effective source of lib- 
_ eral political strength. Most of 
the reforms and social advances of 
the last 100 years were achieved 
by labor’s efforts. And yet, some 
‘ elements in labor today are de- 
structive and undemocratic. If we 
~ expect to achieve the respect of 
‘the millions we must not hesitate 
to face up to this fact. 

The British Labor Party has 
‘learned this lesson the hard way. 
- Fourth, we must hold fast to the 
. forward looking economic, social 


and political program for which 
we have fought since 1932. 

Throughout American history, 
liberals have pursued two basic 
ideals. The first was the concept 
of personal freedom fathered by 
Thomas Jefferson and expressed 
in the Bill of Rights of 1791. The 
second was the concept of eco- 
nomic democracy which goes. back 
into the beginning of our history, 
and. which was’ formulated 
graphically by. Franklin Roosevelt 
in his Economic Bill of Rights of 
1944. 

In spite of the efforts of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson; Lincoln, Wilson and 
Roosevelt, the fight for personal 
freedom, the right of all our peo- 
ple regardless of race, creed and 
color, to speak, think and vote as 
they see fit, has not been wholly 
won. 

In spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
traordinary efforts and the pas- 
sage of much liberal legislation, 
the right of all of our workers to 
jobs at good wages, the right of 
our farmers and business men to a 
fair return on their efforts, the 
right of every citizen to a decent 
home, good health, and a decent 
education, still remain, as far as 
millions of our people are con- 
cerned, only a series of inspiring 
phrases. 

We liberals cannot afford to re- 
lax for one minute in our fight to 
translate these twin American 
ideals into a living reality for all 
of our people. 

Fifth, in foreign affairs we must 
support a program that is gener- 
ous and yet practical; that is based 
on the principles of the United 
Nations and One World, and which 
is firm, indeed unyielding, in de- 
fense of that principle. 

In line with this program we 
must resist any temptation to play 
power politics or to seek to impose 
our own ideology on any other 
nations. At the same time we must 
throw our full weight against ag- 
gression—from whatever source it 
may come. Unilateral action on 
the part of any nation is no longer 
consistent with the preservation 
of world peace. 

Above all we must understand 
that our foremost responsibility in 
world affairs is to extend the good 
neighbor policy throughout the 
world. At this time when such a 
large part of the world has been 
prostrated by war, this means that 
we must extend the helping hand 
to all peoples in their efforts to 
rehabilitate their economies and 
to raise their standard of living to 
a decent level. If we believe sin- 
cerely in the principles of One 
World, aid will not be withheld 
from any peaceful nation or group 
of nations solely because their 
way of life may differ from our 
own. 


Liberals Must Find Basis 
for Agreement 


Sixth, we liberals must develop 
some hard practical political sense. 
The conservative forces in their 
opposition to change find it rel- 
atively easy to reach agreement. 
Liberals who favor evolutionary 
democratic change often destroy 
| their effectiveness by bitter fights 
‘over just what kind of change we 
should have. 


If we are to have any chance of 
success we must find ways and 
means of unifying the potentially 
powerful liberal forces in Amer- 
ica. But we must be extremely 
careful that the unity we forge 
is a unity based on principles, on 
democratic principles. We liberals 
have a number of lessons to 
learn, and one of them is that a 
progressive democratic program 
can be presented convincingly 
only by those whose devotion to 
the values of human freedom is 
unequivocal. 


Too often the appeal to unity 
has been made in an effort to 
form an artificial front through 
which undemocratic forces op- 
erate to exploit the best inten- 
tions of honest men of good will. 
We must be prepared to defend 
the right of American Communists 











to propagate their views through 
‘their own organizations. But we 


must make it crystal clear that 
there is no place in the American 
liberal movement for those who 
would compromise the principles 
of individual liberty. 


There are enormous forces in 
American life that are both pro- 
gressive and non-Communist. It 
is these democratic groups and in- 
dividuals that must be brought to- 
gether into.the fullest political 
partnership.“-based on a common 
conviction that freedom and plan- 
ning are not-only not incompat- 
ible, but,-ii,the long run, insep- 
arable. -.; 

Every effective liberal leader 
has also been an effective poli- 
tician—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln 
and Roosevelt. And yet when it 
comes to the:down-to-earth prob- 
lems of practical politics many 
liberals are inclined to wrap 
themselves up. in high-sounding 
principles and leave the battle 
ground to the men with the cigars 
and the derby hats. 


No Hilusions About a Third Party 


In. particular we should not 
harbor any illusions about a third 
party. The legal and organization- 
al obstacles in the way of an ef- 
fective third party movement are 
too great. The Democratic party 
with all its faults is our most ef- 
fective instrument for political 
action. If we expect to regain the 
ground we shall have lost by 1948 
we must elect a liberal President 
and a liberal.Congress. To accom- 
plish this we must work through 
the Democratic party machinery. 
In the next two years we must re- 
turn the Democratic party to the 
ideals and objectives of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson and Roosevelt. 
This will not be easy. 


We cannot blink the fact that 
the party of Roosevelt is also the 
party of Bilbo and Rankin. But 
the fact remains that we have no 
practical alternative. All owr ef- 
forts, all our ingenuity must be 
thrown into the struggle to estab- 





lish liberal control of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1948. 

According to the reactionary 
extremists of both the Right and 
the Left, the world must eventu- 
ally choose up sides for the great- 
est conflict of all time. There are 
no alternatives, so they say, to 
narrow Communism on the one 
hand and narrow Capitalism on 
the other. 

It is the responsibility of Amer- 
ican liberals to prove that the ex- 
tremists are wrong. It is our task 
to provide a program of demo- 
cratic action—dynamic, politically 
practical—a program designed to 
provide freedom as well as secur- 
ity for every-day people every- 
where. 


Our success or failure in pro- 
viding this alternative will de- 
termine not only the shape of 
our own country but the shape of 
the world as a whole. 


America today is in control of 
half the productive power of the 
entire world. What we do or fail 
to do eventually must affect every 
human being on earth. Franklin 
Roosevelt, who had earned the 
respect and af.ection of all the 
world’s people, is gone. In his 
place we have the reactionary tub- 
thumping leadership of the Re- 
publican party. 


The peoples of Asia, India and 
the Middle East, South America, 
and Europe, as well as the tens of 
millions who fought and worked 
for the New Deal in the 1930’s, 
are watching anxiously to see 
what kind of leadership we Amer- 
ican liberals may provide in the 
years immediately ahead. 


By a demonstration of hard- 
headed unity during the months to 
come, by a vigorous acceptance 
of the issues of the day, we can 
provide inspiration, hope, and 
leadership to the cause of eco- 
nomic and political democracy all 
over the world. Ours is a great 
and dynamic tradition. We must 





not let it down. 





A Model Labor Relationship 


(Continued from page 141) 


italistic system could not exist; an 
industry that continues to fulfill 
its mission, despite the efforts to 
destroy it, is entitled to that much. 
Briefly, the points reportedly 
agreed to on nearly the top level 
by management and labor, are: 


1. Designation of nationally 
known and qualified men as 
conciliators in major industrial 
disputes. 


. Creation of labor -industry 
panels to work along with gov- 
ernment conciliators in medi- 
ating disputes. 

. Far wider use of voluntary ar- 
bitration without resort to 
strikes; inclusion of no-strike, 
no-lockout clauses in contracts. 


. Employment of “emergency 
boards of inquiry,” (a new 
name for fact-finding boards) 
to hold hearings and make 
public recommendations where 
“normal mediation efforts have 
failed.” 


The purport of these conclu- 
sions, reported in page one Wash- 
ington ‘News,’ must have been 
intensely gratifying to many part- 
ners connected with “‘wire houses” 
in the broker business, as well as 
to their telegraphers. 

For 44 years stock and commod- 
ity brokers using private wire sys- 
tems and The Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, AFL, represent- 
ing both Morse and Teletype tele- 
graphers, have enjoyed a happy 
employer-employee relationship. 

When we consider that a por- 
tion of the recommendation the 


eight gentlemen in Washington 
propose as at least a partial rem- 
edy for the troublous “Labor 
Problem,” has formed the base for 
the happy relationship mentioned 








above, and that the other portion 
has never been needed, we won- 





der whether we in this industry 
have been hiding our light under 
a bushel, or whether some top 
management and labor executives 
have suddenly discovered that the 
pencil they have been looking for 
these many years has reposed 
snugly behind their ears all the 
time. 


The Commercial Telegraphrs’ 
Union, AFL, today has contractual 
relations with a majority of brok- 
ers using private wire communi- 
cations. The relationship operates 
on a most friendly basis. Volun- 
tary arbitration, no strikes, no 
lock-outs and contract inviolate- 
ness is old stuff with us. 


If we had to write a formula, it 
would be a very simple one: mu- 
tual respect, an understanding of 
each other’s problems, a fine re- 
straint in not taking advantage of 
each other and a thorough realiza- 
tion that our best interests are in- 
tertwined. x 

When we put our feet under the 
table to negotiate a contract, there 
isn’t the slightest glint of mistrust 
in anyone’s eye. We both know 
that we are there for the purpose 
of doing as much as we can for the 
employees. And, it is all amicably 
achieved in a matter of hours. The 
proof that our agreements work 
admirably is attested to by the 
fact that one union official, work- 
ing leisurely for a maximum of 
30 days a year, could handle all of 
the grievances accumulating from 
all of the wire houses in the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, it would 
take considerable statistical re- 
search to determine just when the 
last grievance case occurred. We 
would also have to go to the ar- 


chives to ascertain when arbitra- 
tion, strike or lock-out was last 


cause the “financial giants” wield 
a big stick, or because union rep- 
resentatives are appeasers. Not 
at all! It is because we have 
learned to properly appraise each 
other’s function. 

Without a doubt, the so-called 
“Labor Question” will have a pro- 
found influence on our way of 
life during the next year or two. 
The mercury in the Congressional 
barometer will likely bounce up 
and down as it always has when 
confronted with vital issues. Radio 
commentators, columnists, editor- 
ial writers, economists, financial 
editors, market analysts, pam- 
phleteers, the ism boys, etc., etc., 
must be smacking their lips. 

Over what? To this writer it 
seems to be over something as 
simple as making a dot or a dash, 
or hitting the right key on a Tele- 
type: 

HOW CAN WE CONDUCT 
OURSELVES AS EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES WITHIN THE 
BOUNDS OF TRUE HUMAN RE- 
LATIONSHIP? 


When one considers that the 
demagogues have for years point- 
ed to this industry as the citadel 
of reactionism, the partners in 
brokerage houses and their tele- 
graphers could easily suggest that 


sometimes the answer to mo- 
mentous questions is found in un- 
expected places. 


Leon Graham Now With 
Bruns, Nordeman & Co. 


Leon W. Graham has become 
associated with Bruns, Nordeman 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in charge of the 
new business department in their 
60 Beaver Street office. Mr. Gra~ 
ham was formerly with Joseph- 
thal & Co.. and Carl M. Loeb, 
Roades & Co. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Notice of the Sale of Bonds 


Sealed proposals will be received in the 
office of the Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Jackson Township Local School 
District, Stark County, Ohio, O. C. Hover- 
land, R. D. No. 4, Massillon, Ohio, until 
twelve o'clock noon, January 27, 1947, 
for the purchase of bonds of said school 
district in the aggregate amount of Three 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand ($350,000.00) 
Dollars, dated February 1, 1947 and bear- 
ing interest at not to exceed 4% per an- 
num, payable semi-annually and issued 
for the purpose of constructing and equip- 
ping a new fireproof high school building 
and for the purpose of improving the 
present fireproof high school building, and 
under authority of the Laws of Ohio and 
of Sections 2293-1 et. seq. of the General 
Code of Ohio, and under and in accord- 
ance with a Resolution of the Board of 
Education of said school district to issue 
said bonds, which Resolution was duly 
passed by the Board on the 10th day of 
December, 1946. 


Said bonds are of the denominations 
and mature respectively as follows: Said 
bonds shall be serial bonds numbered from 
one to one hundred eighty inclusive. They 
shall be dated February 1, 1947. 160 of 
said bonds shall be in denominations of 
$2,000.00 each, and 20 of said bonds shall 
be in denominations of $1,750.00 each. 
Said bonds shall mature according to the 
following schedule. Four bonds of $2,000.00 











each shall mature June 1, 1948, and four 
bonds of $2,000.00 each shall mature 
December 1, 1948. One bond of $1,750.00 


shall mature December 1, 1948. The same 
schedule of retirement shall be observed 
in all following years on the anniversaries 
of June ist and December ist, so that 
$17,500.00 of bonds are retired in each 
year for a period of twenty (20) years. 

Anyone desiring to do so may present @ 
bid or bids for said bonds bearing a defi- 
nite rate of interest different than speci~ 





‘fied in the advertisement, providing, how- 


ever, that where a fractional interest rate 
is bid, such fractions shall be one-fourth 
(Y%) of one percent (1%), or multiples 
thereof. Said bonds will be sold to the 
highest bidder at the time and place above 
mentioned at not less than par and ac- 
erued interest. Bids may be made upon 
all or any number of bonds in this issue. 
All bids must state the number of bonds 
bid for and the gross amount of bid and 
accrued interest to date of delivery. All 
bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check drawn in favor of the Board of 
Education of Jackson Township Local 
School District in the sum of $3,500.00. 
The Board of Education of said School 
District reserves the privilege to reject 
any and all bids. 

By order of the Board of Education 
of Jackson Township Local Scheol 
District, Stark County, Ohio 


Bids should be sealed and endorsed “Bids 
for Jackson Township School Bonds’. 





resorted to. 
This situation dees not exist be- 


O. C. HOVERLAND, Clerk, 
R. D. No. 4, Massillon, Ohio 
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The Economic Outlook for 1947 


(Continued from first page) j 
eighth respectively. It underesti- 
mated physical production by 
about 10% for 1946. 

If we all reexamined the fore- 
casts of the previous year, this 
would have a very salutary effect 
on all “dopesters.” 


How Prophets Are Made 


Whether you predict a collapse 
or a boom you are bound to be 
right if you repeat the prediction 
long enough. Most of the prog- 
nosticators who at one time or 
another have been credited with 
prophetic foresight simply turn 
out to be right finally—because 
they kept up the same refrain. 
Shortly after V-J Day one of the 
chief Washington dopesters said: 
“A recession will come within the 
next six to nine months.” I saw 
him about once a month there- 
after and he regularly repeated 
the same refrain—the last time 
just one month ago. Sooner or 
later he will be right! But the 
interesting thing is that although 
very sophisticated in every other 
way, he apparently is not aware 
of the trick his own mind is play- 
ing on him. 

Entirely apart from the wartime 
prediction that war’s end would 
be followed by collapse, the gen- 
eral opinion of the Washington 
dopesters has been, at least since , 
last June, that the “next six to 
nine months’ will bring a col- 
lapse. The public press has taken 
up the same refrain. If depres- | 
sion comes this year, it will be 
the best advertised depression in 
history! 


Compensatory Reactions 
to Doping 

No doubt this over-publicity has 
been a good thing. In economics 
psychological forces may domi- 
nate. If every one believes that 
a depression is coming some time 
in the future, but most of them 
are a little uncertain as to just 
when this very prospect of de- 
pression may set in motion com- 





pensatory reactions and forces’ 


which will prevent it! Whereas, 
if every one felt sure that depres- 
sion were coming next month or 
next spring, then this current 
feeling wouid probably be enough 
to cause a depression at that time, 
if not earlier. Commitments would 
be cancelled or shelved and new 
investment plans would be put 
into abeyance and _ inventories 
would be allowed to run down. 
If this analyst is sound, it makes 
a strong case for intelligent dop- 
ing, estimating and weighing. It 
should help prevent the excesses 
of both boom and depression. It 
would justify the Chicago Eco- 
nomic Club holding meetings of 
this type! 

Every economic situation is 
unique—economic history never 
quite repeats itself. Nearly al- 
Ways some event or events, which 
could not have been foretold, up- 


set one’s appraisal of economic) 


trends. 


Our voluntary economic system, 
known as individual private en- 
terprise, has enormous vigor and 
durability partly because it rests 
on such a broad base of millions 
ef separate business establish- 
ments owned by even more mil- 
lions of people. Yet it is sensitive, 
fluid and volatile. 


Who can predict the decisions, 
to expand or to contract, of these 
millions of individual establish- 
ments. They are autonomous 
units; yet the decisions of most of 
them are affected by the decisions 
of the others. These decisions in 
turn are governed by the deci- 
sions of more than 100 million 
consumers. Every day some 100 
to 200 million buying and selling 
transactions are carried on. When 
you ask for a prediction of busi- 
ness for 1947 you ask: How will 


these millions of people behave? 
Will there be a greater or lesser 
time interval between transac- 


ithe average involve more or fewer 


|30% and from V-J Day to last 
October it rose another 15%. Con- 


tions? Will each transaction on 
dollars? 

One cannot even predict the 
economic behavior of one’s spouse, 
one’s best friend, or closest busi- 
ness associate! How then can we 
predict the behavior of 100 mil- 
tion people through their prospec- 
tive billions of transactions? So- 
called economic forces work them- 


selves out through human de- 
cisions. 
“Success” of Wartime Price 


Control—Deceptive 


Most of us are interested in the 
general level of business and in 
general price levels for the months 
ahead. Our consciousness of the 
price increases of the last few 
months makes us wonder whether 
the inflationary forces have spent 
themselves. We are constantly 
told that “We did a fine job of 
controlling prices during the war, 
and a poor job since v-J Day. 
This conclusion may be deceptive. 

From 1939 to V-J Day (August 
1945) wholesale commodity prices 
rose about 37%, as against a fur- 
ther increase since V-J Day to 
last October of 26%. 


The cost-of-living index from 
1939 to V-J Day rose by about 


sidering the time interval, prices 
did rise more rapidly after V-J 
Day. 

But the wartime index was de- 
ceptive. It did not cover black 
markets; it ignored the deteriora- 
tion in quality; it did not make 
adequate allowances for the dis- 
appearance of low-priced items. 
Nor did it reflect the full costs 
to the consumer because part of 
the price was hidden in consumer 
roll-back subsidies paid for by 
taxes. It did not allow for the 
fabulous prices many people had 
to pay to buy a house, artificial 
rent controls being heavily re- 
sponsible for the housing scarci- 
ties.1 

Furthermore, the alleged suc- 
cess of wartime price controls was 
deceptive in another respect. 
When the OPA fixed a price it 
‘generally fixed the price at the 
| then equilibrium level. Since this 
was the case, there would not be 
expected, of course, to be much 
upward price pressure for some 
month or even years. Further- 
more, we at times forget that 1941 
was a high production year, nearly 
50% better than 1939 according 
to the Federal Reserve Bank in- 
dex. Thus we entered the war 
with better than average inven- 
tories from the producer to the 
consumer, and with a large quan- 
tity of consumer durables to tide 
us over the war period. Natu- 
rally, with the passage of time, 
the scarcities of commodities made 
themselves felt and would have 
done so had the war ended in 
1945 or a year later. The pres- 
sures were building up all during 
the war, and after the war they 
made themselves felt more forc- 
ibly. 

Furthermore, average hourly 
earnings of factory workers from 
1939 to V-J Day rose by 58%, 
against a cost of living index rise 
of only 30%. Yet a study by the 
Departmen! of Labor indicates 
that efficiency rose little, if at all, 
during the war in civilian produc- 
tion, so that by the time of V-J 
Day costs of production in many 
lines were already pushing heavi- 
ly against prices. Little wonder 
that prices burst through the fixed 
ceilings since V-J Day. 

For all of these reasons, the 
adverse encomiums heaped upon 
businessmen since V-J Day with 
regard to prices are scarcely de- 


served. The notion that we did a 
good job of price control during 
the war and a bad job since does 


1If this is doubted see: “So You Be- 


not stand up too well under scrut- 
iny. Indeed, considering the sell- 
ers’ market of 1946, it is surpris- 
ing that prices were not higher, 
and that corporate net profits 
were a smaller fraction of the na- 
tional income than in previous 
prosperous years.2 

All of this means too that we 
should not be too alarmed at the 
recent price rises. Although here 
we must distinguish between a 
general price rise all along the 
line and the price boosts of in- 
dividual commodities in specific 
sectors of the economy. A gen- 
eral price rise means the value of 
the dollar is declining; specific 
commodity price changes may 
mean merely disequilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand in spe- 
cific sectors of the economy—ag- 
riculture for example. 

Whether prices are “high” or 
“low,” furthermore, is, after all, 
partly a matter of custom and 
habit. Any price to which we are 
habituated becomes a “normal” 
price. We should expect a major 
war covering half of a decade to 
lead to many enduring structural 
pr.ce changes. Measuring by pre- 
war standards or relatives may be 
deceptive. New “normal” rela- 
tionships are inevitable. 


Currency in circulation now 
stands at about $29 billion com- 
pared with $7.5 billion in 1939 
and only about $5 billion in boom 
year 1929. Demand deposits stand 
at $82 billion in contrast to $28 
billion in 1939 and only $23 bil- 
lion in 1929. Similarly time de- 
posits are up more than 100% over 
prewar. Individuals and business 
hold some $83 billion of govern- 
ment bonds, a goodly portion of 
which is viewed as- money or 
near-money. Thus instead of some! 
$65 billion of liquid assets held by | 
businesses and individuals in 1939, ; 
today the holdings amount to 
about $222 billions. All this indi- 
cates a further decline in the val- 
ue of the dollar for the period 
ahead. 

In spite of the liquidity of | 
American business, bank loans 
have been increasing rapidly. Bor- 
rowings today stand fully 50% 
over prewar and have increased 
over $3 billion since V-J Day and 
are increasing. Consumer credit 
by October was above the 1929 
level and only about 10% below 
the prewar peak. Instalment cred- 
it jumped nearly 75% in the first 
15 months after V-J Day. 

Years ago economists thought 
they detected a fairly close long- 
run relation be:ween the amount 
of money in use and the general 
price level. This was given the 
name, “the quantity theory of 
money.” Excluding time deposits 
and government bonds, we have 
today about three times as much 
money and demand deposits in 
circulation as prewar. Of course, 
doing a larger volume of business 
now, we need more counters; but 
in terms of the money supply, a 
further long-run upward price 
pressure is indicated. If we include 
that portion of time deposits and 
government bonds which may be 
viewed by owners as near-money, 
the tendency for prices to rise is 
further reinforced. 

How government economists 
could envisage postwar deflation 
in the face of the foregoing has 
always been a mystery.2 They 
seemed to be victims of a “‘quan- 
tity theory in reverse.” In short, 
there is reason to believe that we 
have not yet adjusted the cost 
and price structure fully to our 
new money supply condition. 





The Labor Movement and 
the Price Level 


Equally scandalous is the gov- 
ernment’s complete misreading of 
the implications of the labor 


2See: Business Action 
Commerce of USA, Dec. 23, 1946, for an 
analysis of errors of the Nathan-CIO 
Report released December, 1946. 





Chamber of 








lieve in Rent Control,”’ by V. O. Watts, 


Foundation for Economic Education, Irv- 
N. Y., 


ington, 1946. 








3See: ‘‘Maintaining Purchasing Power 
in the Transition,’’ Chamber of Commerce 
of USA, July, ata 9 , 


movement for a full employment 
program. The labor leader is not 
only interested in an adequate 
volume of jobs, he wants more 
jobs than there are people to fill 
them. Furthermore, he is not 
satisfied with the remuneration 
which the free market would as- 
sign to the value of the services 
of the worker. 


The labor leader is a politician. 
He faces competition for his job 
within his union both from nor- 
mal would-be office holders, and 
in many unions particularly from 
Communist-minded would-be of- 
fice holders whose only interest, 
is dissension and power. The la-| 
bor leader faces competition from | 
rival labor unions. He always 








“competes” with the employer for | 
labor | 
movement today probably is grid 


the workers’ favor. The 


political, in the strict sense of the 


any other movement. 
movement has a dynamism and 
momentum which the American 
people have not yet begun to un- 
derstand.* 


This matter is mentioned at this 
point because of its relationship 
to the general price level, the val- 
ue of money for the future. An- 


nual demands for 15 to 30% wage, 


word, than at any time, or than, 


; | year 
The labor | greater volumes of these goods 





increases may become a habit—_| 
may already have become a habit. | 
With our perfectly enormous sup- 
ply of money and near-money, 
this constant upward pressure on 
the wage level may steadily 
translate itself into higher and 
higher price levels and under con- 
ditions of excess money is less 
likely to precipitate depression. 

It seems perfectly clear that we 
cannot have full employment and 
price stability at the same time. 
This is a problem which so-called 
“full employment programs” will 
have to face, and that very soon. 
Sir Wm. Beveridge is one of the 
few “full employment” spokesmen 
who has seen it clearly. 

The foregoing generalizations do 
not mean that the probable ride 
to higher and higher price levels 
will not be attended by interven- 
ing depressions of both employ- 
ment and prices. But the long run 
trend seems to be for higher} 
prices, and 1947 may not be an | 





, exception. 


Shortage of Real Capital 


Another factor making for ris- | 
ing prices, especially in the face, 
of the foregoing points, is the | 
shortage of productive capital in 
many lines. Basically our present 
productive facilities, in spite of 
the wartime capital building, 
were designed to produce a na- 
tional income at prewar prices of 
about $90 billion. Total invest-! 
ment in manufacturing, distribu- | 
tion and the service trades in line 
after line is still not geared to a 
60-million-jobs economy. We seem | 
to be in the position of the Opera 
Company which sold more tickets 
than it had seats and then to cor- 
rect the imbalance more tickets 
were sold. The high and constant 
raising of wages and subsequently 
prices, puts ever more pressure 
on many of our productive facil- 
ities. 

In some mining operations we 
have passed the stage of diminish- 
ing returns in spite of the march 
ot technology so that we will get 
our minerals at steadily higher 
real costs. Plastics and other sub- 
stitutes may obviate this tendency 
for the most part—but of this we 
cannot be sure. 

The artificially low interest rate 
coupled with high wages, in some 
obscure way appears to be inter- 
fering with capital formation. 
This situation makes it difficult 
to divert enough manpower and 
other resources to the building of 
factories, commercial outlets and 
housing. The pressure for im- 
mediate consumption no doubt in- 


4 For a more extended analysis of this 
problem see the writer’s ‘Economics of 
Collective Bargaining’ and ‘‘Industria! 
Relations—F rustrated and Perverted.” 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle,”’ 
Mar. 21, 1946 and Oct. 17, 1946, respec- 
tively. Reprints also available from the 





for fu- 


arfere ith preparation 
terferes W prep iy the 


ture consumption — name 


making of more capital goods. The 


low interest rate also stimulates 
the demand side for more “dur- 
able” goods but it does not help 
the supply s:de in the short run at 
least. We have forgotten that the 
interest rate has always been our 
cevice for rationing the relative 
proportion of our energies to be 
devoted to satisfying current con- 
sumption, one the one hand, and 
to capital formation or future 
consumption, on the other. i do 
not profess to understand this re- 
lationship clearly, but it does seem 
that a flexible interest rate, an 
equilibrating interest rate, is an 
indispensable part of. a properly 
functioning free economy. 


Shift to Durables 


In any case, 1946 may go down 
in history as a soft-goods year, a 
in which the consumer got 


but at poorer values in many lines 
than ever in recent history. The 
year 1947 is likely to see a shift 
toward a better balance of dur- 
ables production. One reason peo- 


| ple have been paying 80 cents for 


a pound of steak is because they 
could not buy automobiles and 
other durables. A better balance 


not only in output, but also in 
| prices is likely to be struck in 
1947 and the adjustment is already 


well under way. If this readjust- 
ment can be made, first here and 
then there, a little chunk a a time, 
we may make the necessary ad- 
justments without a 1947 reces- 
sion. This is our hope. 

The technical position for capi- 
tal goods and consumers’ durable 
goods expansion has never been 
better. Shortages abound every~- 
where. The whole world is capi- 
tal hungry. The nation is under- 
housed. Home ownership has in- 
creased by a phenomenal one 
third since 1940. This means a 
major shift in buying from pre- 
war conditions, partly because this 
increased ownership will absorb 
income for mortgage payments 
and partly because of the necessity 
of refurnishing these homes. 

For the foregoing reasons we 
are likely to have an increase in 
what may be called frictional, 
though somewhat enduring unem~ 
ployment before the year 1s out. 
It will not be too easy in many 
communities to shift workers from 
the soft goods lines to the, dur- 
able lines. We will need a con- 
siderable expansion in construc- 
tion labor. The automobile indus- 
try may increase its output by 
50 to 75% over the past year. This 
too will affect adversely some 
other price lines. Steel shortages 
will continue. Inter-industry com- 
petition for the consumers’ dollar 


| will increase so that the cost of 


living index is likely to have less 
upward pressure upon it this year 
than in 1946. 


Inventories 


The position of inventories is 
generally regarded as crucial in 
governing future levels of pro- 
duction. Inventories have accu- 
mulated during 1946 at unprece- 
dented rates. Yet relative to sales 
they are still below prewar rela- 
tionships. Furthermore, the in- 
crease is due in part to the price 
rise. The increase may also be 


anced nature. Reconversion is not 
yet complete. A considerable por- 
tion of the increase is due to de- 
layed delivery because of the lack 
of essential components. Thus in 
mid-October, in the case of one 
Chicago plant, in the final posi- 
tion in the fitting stalls, stood up- 
wards of 90 passenger coaches-— 
representing almost $7.5 million 
in inventory. Small components 
were missing, delaying delivery. 
How general this situation is we 
do not know. But there is reason 
to believe that except for furs, 
some jewelry and some soft goods 
lines the inventory position of 


American industry as a whole is 
favorable for continued prosper- 
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bankruptcies in 1947 due to over} 
extended and imbalance inven- | 
tories in a number of lines. Once | 
the rate of inventory accumula- 
tion declines this is a depressing 
factor and this will be in evidence 
throughout the year io one line! 
after another. 


Foreign Trade 


The outlook for foreign trade 
appears good. Yet this trade will 
be unbalanced. Effective produc- 
tion abroad is not being restored. 
In the past year we exported near- 
ly $2 for every dollar of imports. 
This imbalance will likely con- 
tinue and the world will become 
more and more indebted to us— 
and weon’t like us for it. Credits 
outstanding and likely to be ex- 
tended abroad would suggest a 
continuing high level of exports 
—a losing game in which we send 
abroad the products of our man- 
hours and receive mostly scraps 
of paper in return.5 France and 
Germany are ruined beyond early 
repair. England, also a key fac- 
tor in world trade, is losing part 
of her empire and dissipating her 
energies in a bootless socialization 
process in the name of the com- 
mon man. She steadily is ceasing 
to get the benefits of the innumer- 
able foci of energy inherent only 
in a private enterprise economy, 
although it must be admitted that | 
her businessmen were less enter- | 
prising than businessmen should 
be. What the global effect of this 
decadence will mean for the planet 
and for our foreign trade is still! 
obscure, but the notion that it | 
spells peace and prosperity is only 
for the consumption of children. 

The United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary institutions, noble in con- 
ception, have not made auspicious 
progress and its personnel is 
heavily staffed with collectivists 
of various colors. 





Agriculture 


Agriculture has been a heavy 
beneficiary of war and postwar 
prosperity. Since V-J Day the rise 
in the cost of living was largely 
attributable to the rise in food 
prices. Food prices are in process 
ef downward adjustment. The 
futures market for wheat and 
other cereals suggest that further 
declines are in prospect. We will 
devote less of our food resources 
to rehabilitation of foreign areas 
in the months ahead. The compe- 
tition of other industries for the 
consumer’s dollar will help reduce 
food prices still further. It is like- 
ly that in 1947 we will be a food 
importing nation on net balance, 
as has been the case in the pasi. 
This in turn will make available 
foreign exchange to peoples of 
other lands and stimulate further 
our export industries. 

The liquid assets owned by 
farmers exceed their debts. Thus 
a decline in income will not create 
the hardships which followed 1920. 
Furthermore, if business in gen- 
eral holds up as well as now ap- 
pears probably, there will be no 
catastrophic collapse of farm 
prices. 

Strikes 


One would be courageous in- 
deed to predict the labor situation 
for 1947. There is good reason to 
believe that labor leaders have 
learned the hard way in the past 
year something about the inter- 
dependencies of our economy. A 
strike is not merely against the 
€mployer, it is against the com- 
munity and against workers’ in 
other plants and industries. High- 
er wages without corresponding 
increases in production do little 
good, and augment the disparities 
of income of different groups pav- 
ing the way for depression. “Soft- 
touches” among employers will 
still be picked out by the labor 
leaders and in time the others 
will fall into “line.” In their own 
and in the national interest em- 
ployers will have to learn to re- 


sist labor monopolists more ef- 
fectively. 


‘The pending legislation in Con- 
5 Fed. Res. 





Bulletin, December, 1946, 





p. 1321. 


gress may-have some salutary ef- 
fects on labor leaders. By strength- 
ening the hand of the employers, 
the risks of calling strikes will be 
increased and this will reduce 
their number and their duration. 
In addition to numerous remedial 
legislative enactments, one pri- 
mary aim of all policy should be 
to greatly raise the risks involved 
in calling strikes. Unless this is 
done, little good will follow. 

The other prime requisite to in- 
dustrial peace is a greater diffu- 
sion of power within the labor 
movement. We are likely to get 
a few changes in the Wagner Act 
and a few other negative controls 
but Congress is not likely to see 
clearly that what is needed is this 
diffusion of power. The breaking 
up of the oil trust and the tobacco 
trust did not damage private en- 
terprise; similarly a _ carefully 
evolved plan to diffuse the power 
of the speech-making, labor dic- 
tators would not damage the 
working man or genuine collec- 
tive bargaining on a plant or com- 
pany basis—in fact the opposite 
would occur. What this country 
needs is more friends of the work- 
ing man instead of Labor (with 
a capital L). 

Fortunately, a few people are 
beginning to see that the real so- 
lution to the labor problem must 
come by returning industrial re- 
lations back to the employer and 
his own workers or the latters’ 
representatives selected freely 
from their own numbers. The II- 
linois Fuel Merchants Association 
here in your own city has made 
one suggestion along this line. 
There are others. The labor leader 
will denounce all such sugges- 
tions as attempts “‘to destroy La- 





| bor,” but the thinking citizen will point out, they may be handi- 
recognize that a caretully worked | 


plan or plans along this line will 
actually benefit the working man. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, in contrast to the 
peoples of the rest of the planet 
we are indeed blessed. The year 
1947 should mark a return to less 
government controls, less bun- 
gling, fewer strikes and more goods 
of superior quality. The country 
is not going “reactionary”; but it 
is becoming more conservative, on 
the theory that we had many 
things worth conserving, which 
we were in the process of losing 
in the past decade and a half. 

The businessmen have a heavy 
responsibility in the months ahead. 
There are danger signals: Some 
price readjustment is inevitable. 
Piecemeal adjustments, well timed, 
may obviate general recession 
whereas price rigidity may pre- 
cipiiate a general decline. Rising 
prices in some sectors are being 
fed by credit expansion; instal- 
ment credit may get out of hand. 
Businessmen, generally have not 
yet thought through the implica- 
tions of the Cons ‘itutional man- 
date that Congress shall have 
power “to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof,” (Article 1, Sec. 
8) in terms of the proper role 
which government must play in 
controlling the money supply, of 
which demand deposits loans and 
consumer credit are the chief ele- 
ments. 

We ought to build solidly this 
year, for many good years ahead. 
Each of us has some responsibility 
to this end and it is the responsi- 
bility of each of us to find out 
what that is. 





Most Business Heads Not 
Expecting Depression 


(Continued from page 140) 


for increases although not as siz- 
able as some earlier estimates in- 
dicated. Almost all electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies, heating and 
plumbing equipment and special- 
ized industrial machinery pro- 
ducers look for a higher volume 
of output. Steel makers expect to 
operate at almost full capacity 
levels unless, as in the past, pre- 
vented from doing so through 
strikes. The petroleum industry 
also looks for an excellent six 
months with volume at a higher 
level after allowance for seasonal 
influences. 


A small minority of companies 
look for a drop in production dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. Four 
industries account for about half 
of these anticipated declines: gen- 
eral industrial machinery, ma- 
chine tools, railroad equipment, 
and food products. The remainder 
who anticipate decreases are scat- 
tered throughout the entire group 
included in the survey. Machine 
tool manufacturers base _ their 
opinions on the fact that sales of 
surplus government machine tools 
and the postponement of the in- 
troduction of new models by the 
automotive industry will con- 
tribute to the drop in production 
in their industry. 


The Order Situation 


Some companies report. that 
new orders are still being con- 
trolled although instances of a 
downward trend in new orders 
are noted. However, backlogs of 
unfilled orders generally are 
heavy enough so that a moderate 
drop in demand would not result 
in a decline in production in the 
first half of 1947. There is fear on 
the part of some executives that 
the books may contain duplicate 
orders and that any general re- 
cession might be accompanied by 
large-scale cancellations. 


Outlook for Material and Labor 

The outlook for availability of 
labor is regarded as slightly more 
favorable than that for materials 
in the coming six months. Both 





are expected to cost more. The 
degree of change in costs of both 
factors will depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the outcome of the 
steel wage negotiations. The rapid 
acceleration in costs in recent 
months, however, is not expected 
to continue throughout 1947. Some 
executives feel that prices may 
have already reached their peaks, 
while’ others believe that peak 
levels are still ahead. In a few 
instances, particularly some food 
products, lower prices are antici- 
pated as more supplies become 
available. 


Material Supplies 


Material shortages are most 
acute among manufacturers of 
metal products where strikes have 
curtailed production of basic raw 
materials. However, manufactur- 
ers of petroleum products, paper 
products, and textiles also expect 
to be plagued with material 
shortages during the first six 
months of 1947, Among the prod- 
ucts most frequently mentioned 
as being in very short supply are 
steel and pig iron, bearings, elec- 
tric motors and castings. Some 
executives report an improved 
supply situation for raw materials 
since decontrol, partly because 
black markets can no _ longer 
flourish. 


Availability of Labor 


The labor picture is more prom- 
ising—with the large majority of 
executives expecting no difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary labor 


or at least looking for some im- 
provement in the labor supply. 
Serious shortages of technicians 
and skilled labor are still present 
but even these are becoming less 
of a problem since workers hired 
since the war are becoming 
skilled. A note of caution is 
sounded by some executives who 
point out that their optimistic 
views are predicated on a limited 
supply of materials. If material 
receipts exceed expectations, they 








capped by labor shortages. 





Return of Competition 


One-fifth of the cooperating 
companies report that wartime | 
“order-taking” and easy selling 
have already been replaced by the 
return of a competitive market. A 
slightly smaller percentage report 
that they are already in a period 
of transition from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market. About 13% ex- 
pect to encounter real competition | 
during the first half of 1947. A 
third of all the companies sur- | 
veyed look for a return of a buy- 
ers’ market in the second half of | 
1947, | 

Industries in which competition | 
is already present or currently | 
beginning to make itself felt in-| 
clude petroleum products, ma-| 
chine tools, and food products. | 
Some executives contend that the | 
elimination of controls hastened | 
the return of competition and 
their programs for more intensive 
selling efforts have been speeded 
up, 


Plant Expansion 
About a third of the companies 


queried are planning to expand 
their plant facilities in 1947. A| 





slightly smaller number have 
either completed expansion pro- 


|grams or have them underway. 
| The remaining companies are con- 


fining expenditures to moderniza- 
uuu and the replacement of obso- 
lete equipment. Companies em- 
barking on expansion programs 
are largely motivated by (a) de- 
mand for existing products far 
in excess of present productive 
facilities; (b) the need for new 
facilities to produce new prod- 
ucts; and (c) the desire to reduce 


| production costs and obtain in- 


creased efficiency. 


Financing Expansion Programs 
_ About two-thirds of the report- 
ing companies expect to finance 
their 1947 expansion programs 
through the use of cash or other 


asserts. Of the remainder, one- 
half expect to obtain funds 
through bond or stock issues; 


while the other half will rely on 
bank loans, 


A number of executives place 
considerable stress on the need 
for improving cash positions and 
obtaining greater liquidity. Re- 
troactive portal - to - portal wage 
demands have influenced policy 
with respect to cash positions. 





Senator Lucas Urges Labor Study 


(Continued from page 141) 


and the selection of officers, are} 
harmful to the unions and to the | 
public interest. 

Certainly the spectacle of John 
L. Lewis’ ability to shut down the 
American economy at will calls 
for an intensive examination of 
how it is possible for one man to 
echieve a position of such power. 
Arrogance which threatens the 
public interest must be challenged 
whether it be displayed by man- 
agement or labor. It must never 
be forgotten, either by labor or 
management, that the public in- 
terest is paramount in these na- 
tion-wide industrial disputes. 

To solve the basic problem, 
more effective measures will have 
to be taken to promote the peace- 
ful voluntary settlement of labor 
disputes backed up by the best 
conciliation service the govern- 
ment can provide; to protect by 
Federal law the _ safety and 
health of those who work in haz- 


ardous occupations, and to see to 
it that a just share of the fruits 
of production are received by the 
working man. An exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the subject matter 
contained in this resolution will 
bring to the Congress of the) 
United States pertinent and ma-'| 
terial facts on the basis of which 
sane and sensible legislation can 
be enacted. 





the benefit of ill, disabled, or 
aged employees, 

6. The feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of guaranteed annual wage 
plans, 

7. The organization and admin- 
istration of labor unions, with 
particular reference to the ac- 
counting for and con'rol of 
union funds, the free selection 
of union officers by the mem- 
bership, and the degree to 
which union activities are 
controlled by and in accord- 
ance with the-views’ of the 
membership, 

8. The effect upon labor rela- 
tions of the concentration of 
power in the hands of partic- 
ular individuals identified 
with management or labor, 

9. The methods and practices 
followed in establishing or de- 
termining collect:ve - bargain- 
ing units and the desirability 
of changing such methods and 
practices, and 

10. Measures for bringing about 
and preserving equality in the 
bargaining positions of man- 
agement and labor. 


Sec. 2. The committee shall re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its 
investigation together with such 
recommendations as to necessary 
legislation as it may deem de- 
sirable. 





The text of the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lucas follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, that the Senate Com- | 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel-| 
fare is authorized and directed to | 
make a thorough study and in-| 
vestigation of the field of labor | 
relations, including, but not Kkm- 
ited to— 

1. The administration and oper-| 

ation of existing Federal laws | 
relating to labor relations, | 


2. Measures for improving rela-| 
tions between labor and man- | 
agement, for improving col-| 
lective-bargaining procedures | 


and practices, and for mini- | 


mizing or eliminating work | 
stoppages due to labor dis-| 
putes, 
3. Measures to protect the pub-| 
lic interest and welfare against 
the effects of work stoppages | 
due to labor disputes in es-| 
sential industries, 
4. Measures concerning the | 
health and safety of employees 
engaged in industries that are 
essentially hazardous, 


. The feasibility and desirabil-| 


ol 





| mittee 
|which shall not exceed $59,000, 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this 
resolution, the committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act. at such 
times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses. and adjourned 
periods of the Eightieth Congress, 
to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpoena 
or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to admin- 


| ister such oaths, to take such tes- 


timony, and to make such expen- 
ditures, as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenogravhic services to 
report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the com- 
under this res »lntion, 


shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate uvon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


Now James & Stayart 
DALLAS, TEX. — The firm 








'name of James, Stayart & Davis, 


Inc., First National Bank Build- 


ity of a uniform voluntary , ing, has been changed to James & 


system of welfare funds for! Stayart, Inc. 
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Economic Background of 1947 Bond Market 


(Continued from page 123) 
years to come. Unfortunately, we, 
the long-suffering public, reap the 
economic whirlwinds, whether 
sowed by labor, capital, or gov- 
ernment! 

The inspiring American success 
formula of more and more for 
less and less was largely aban- 
doned during the year by both 
labor and capital. In its stead, 
the throttling, monopolistic, lower- 
standard-of-living formula of iess 
and less for more and more has 
been embraced by too many lead- 
ers in both labor and industry. 
We have traded the American 
economic credo, our industrial 
birthright, if you please, for a 
mess of figures. And, if this trend 
continues, the torch of industrial 
supremacy may pass to another 
nation where there are no strikes, 
no ‘speculation, no inventory 
hoarding, and no profits! 

In my opinion, the American 
consumer cannot and will not 
continue to bear the heavy burden 
of strikes, stoppages, shortages, 
and bureaucratic fumbling such 
as we had in 1946. The shameful 
spectacle of the American people 
being unable to buy bread with 
millions of bushels of wheat 
dumped on the ground along the 
roads in the Western states, or 
the equally disgraceful empty 
butcher shops with countless mil- 
lions of meat animals on the farms 
and on the western ranges, or the 
tragic farce of John L. Lewis 
growling in the lobby of a Wash- 
ington hotel and challenging gov- 
ernment itself, must not be re- 
peated. 


Must Remove Concentration of 
Economic Power 


Looking ahead to 1947, we must 
make certain that we shall not 
suffer frem concentration of eco- 
nomic power whether in the hands 
of labor; bureaucracy, or business. 
If democracy is to survive such 
concentrations of power must be 
broken up by law or public opin- 
ion, And, it will not be easy. You 
recall how the bureaucrats of the 
OPA held on like grim death until 
vox populi rang out in unmis- 
takeable terms on Nov. 5. It took 
the prospect of a political land- 
slide of earth-shaking proportions 
to get our President to face a 
microphone in Washington on the 
night of Oct. 14 and announce the 
beginning of the end of the many 
Federal wartime controls over 
business and industry. 


A word or two about the na- 
tional political landslide may be 
helpful in estimating future trends. 
Despite widespread public opinion 
to the contrary, I do not believe 
that the election indicates that the 
national government will make a 
sharp swing to the right. While 
we are bound to have important 
labor legislation in 1947, business 
men who think that labor is go- 
ing to be forced back to its pre- 
Roosevelt status are “kidding no- 
body but themselves”! Before you 
put your money down on such 
wishful thinking, may I remind 
you that the Republicans are poli- 
ticians, too! They are just as in- 
terested in the labor vote as the 
Democrats ever were and the 
Republicans undoubtedly have 
learned from the New Deal the 
most effective way to get such 
votes! 


Significance to Bond Men 


The economic conditions which 
will prevail in 1947 will be of 
much more than ordinary signifi- 
cance to bond men. Even in nor- 
mal times there is a close rela- 
tionship between developments in 
the field of business and those in 
the money and capital markets. 
But, under conditions of managed 
interest rates and managed money, 
which we have today, develop- 
ments in business become of para- 
mount importance because of their 
effect on Federal Reserve policy. 
Beyond qvestion, the monetary 
authorities will be forced to fur- 
ther reduce deposits by selective 


redemption and shifting bonds 
from commercial bank to non- 
commercial bank hands if the 
wage-price spiral gets out of con- 
trol. By the same token, an ex- 
treme break in prices causing a 
business recession will not only 
bring deposit reduction to a halt, 
but may even reverse the process. 


The trend of business in 1947 
will depend on what is done about 
the four great and pressing prob- 
lems which now confront us. I 
refer to the demands of labor for 
wage increases, the dangers of the 
large and unbalanced inventory 
situation, the demands of consum- 
ers for price reductions, and the 
burden of the large and unbal- 
anced Federal spending and fiscal 
situation, which I shall now 
briefly discuss, in turn. 


Wage Stabilization—First Hurdle 


The first hurdle which business 
must surmount is that of the re- 
cent rash of sharp wage increase 
demands made by the leaders of 
powerful unions in several of our 
most basic industries. These de- 
mands, which range up to $2.80 
per day, are so great that if they 
are fully granted to the automo- 
bile, rubber, oil, packing-house, 
and steel workers, they will un- 
doubtedly so increase the present 
spiral between wages and prices 
that the only possible outcome 
will be economic collapse. On the 
other hand, if their demands ere 
not substantially granted, there is 
danger that we may have to suffer 
through another round of strikes 
such as we had in the early 
months of 1946, 


Although the current outlook is 
dark, I am still hopeful that an- 
other siege of open labor warfare 
can be avoided. Perhaps I am just 
an optimist, but I do not anticipate 
that business in the year ahead 
will have to face the widespread 
strikes that it @id inf the early 
part of 1946. Labor leaders are 
talking “big” and “tough,” but I 
cannot believe that they are anx- 
ious to strike. They all saw what 
happened to John L. Lewis who 
spear-headed the current drive. 
They must know that manage- 
ment will oppose any further 
wage demands much more stren- 
uously than in 1946. They must 
realize that if a strike is called 
it probably will have to be of long 
duration—and no labor leader 
wants a long strike, especially 
under the current conditions of 
full employment, high prices, and 
depleted union treasuries. 

Although there are conspicuous 
exceptions, the treasuries of many 
unions, particularly those of the 
industrial type, are at very low 
levels in relation to the huge 
number of members they would 
have to carry in case of a strike. 
Falling off in dues-paying mem- 
bership during reconversion, and 
heavy organizing and strike costs, 
pushed many union treasuries be- 
low the danger point. As lack of 
sufficient funds to pay strike al- 
lowances and to hire pickets 
dooms a strike from the start, an 
inadequate war chest in a labor 
disptfte is the equivalent of four- 
wheel brakes on the highway. 

The union leaders must know 
that the rank and file of their 
membership are not anxious to 
strike. The members have not 
forgotten their losses of income 
during the 1946 strikes; in fact, 
it will take many of them years 
to recover the income they lost. 
In this connection, statisticians 
estimate that it will take the steel 
workers six years to regain the 





income lost during the steel and 
coal strikes. 


From another standpoint, many 
of the more able labor leaders 
have read the handwriting on the 
wall. They realize that if serious 
strikes further disrupt production 
and consumption, labor legislation 
probably will be drastic in char- 
acter. They know that if the labor 
situation is relatively tranquil 
when the Congress convenes, ex- 





treme laber legislation will -not 





be passed. (As I said before; the 
Republicans are not anxious to 
discipline labor in 1947, if it pos- 
sibly can be avoided. After all, a 
President will be elected in. 1948, 
and a vote is a vote!). 

It seems probable, therefore, 
that the present wage demands 
will be compromised along the 
lines of the pattern already estab- 
lished in some industries, with 
increases of 8% to 12%. Of course, 
such increases will lead to higher 
costs unless labor increases its ef- 
ficiency and _ productivity, but 
there is ground for hope that this 
will be done. Productivity is al- 
ready being slowly increased in 
some industries; furthermore, the 
business recession anticipated for 
1947 will end the present abnor- 
mal and uneconomic condition of 
over-employment and will un- 
doubtedly spur those remaining 
on payrolls to greater productiv- 
ity. 

In addition to some unemploy- 
ment, which will act as a brake 
on strikes, the declining price 
level anticipated for 1947 will 
remove a great deal of the eco- 
nomic compulsion on the union 
membership. 


So, despite the loud labor grum- 
bling throughout the land, I an- 
ticipate that 1947 will be a year 
of relative labor tranquility. 


Inventory Developments 


Inventory developments seem to 
be giving the government econo- 
mists more concern than any of 
the other current economic prob- 
lems. Swollen inventories have 
been, in the past, one of the most 
infallible of the many economic 
storm warning signals. Invento- 
ries are now considerably above 
the highest point in history and 
at the last report were being in- 
creased at the rate of $12 billion 
per year. This rate of increase 
is very great; M cannot eontinue 
much longer. The pipelines of 
distribution have already been 
filled in many lines; in fact, in 
some lines, they are more than 
filled! When inventory replace- 
ment demand falls off, competi- 
tion begins to operate at the pro- 
ducer level causing prices to 
soften or to break until they re- 
flect the new conditions. Business 
men, who have confused inven- 
tory replenishment demand with 
true consumer demand, will find 
adjustment to these new condi- 
tions difficult, if not impossible. 


From a price standpoint, the 
unbalanced condition of our in- 
ventories is probably even more 
serious than the huge total. Un- 
fortunately, much of our current 
inventory consists of products fin- 
ished except for some small bot- 
tleneck part—for example, refrig- 
erators awaiting motors, radios 
awaiting cabinets, automobiles 
awaiting generators, etc. Such in- 
ventory can come on the market 
with price-shattering rapidity the 
moment the missing part becomes 
available. 


Another weakness in our inven- 
tory situation is the large total of 
inventories in consumer hands. 
These inventories are much larger 
than generally thought. During 
the war people got into the habit 
of forehanded buying. (In fact, 
you had to buy ahead when op- 
portunity presented itself in order 
to protect your family from some 
of the wartime maldistribution 
and mismanagement.) Soap fur- 
nishes a good example of the ex- 
tent of consumer inventories. As 
you know, soap and soap powders 
disappeared from store shelves 
for some six months during 1946, 
but you didn’t see anybody going 
around dirtier than usual! There 
must have been quite a bit of soap 
in family closets! The widespread 
use of home freezers and cold 
storage lockers is another new 
development which greatly in- 
creases consumer inventories. 

Some economists have attempted 
to rationalize the inventory total 
by pointing out that the increase 





‘has been largely due to the in- 





crease in prices. They— overlook 
the “last in, first out” inventory 
price policy followed by many 
producers nowadays, which effec- 
tively prevents inventory price 
inflation. They also overlook the 
real. problem. which is. not .the 
total, but the rate of increase and 
what will happen when that $12 
billion is no longer in the demand 
column. 


Still others, particularly busi- 
ness men, relate the inventory 
total to current sales volume and 
find that the ratio compares fa- 
vorably with prewar ratios. They, 
therefore, conclude there is noth- 
ing to worry about. Of. course, 
they are right if sales volume 
holds up. But, what will the ratio 
look like when sales drop $12 bil- 
lion as inventory accumulation 
stops? And it must stop some- 
time. Clearly, the end of the m- 
ventory boom will have. far- 
reaching and basic effects on busi- 
ness. In my opinion, the end of 
this boom approaches. 


Adjustments in Price Structure 


Of the various problems facing 
business, I am more concerned 
about the price structure than 
anything else. The index of 
wholesale commodity. prices for 
the week ended Dec. 21 reached 
139.8% of the 1926 average. This 
was a 30.9% increase over the 
same week of last year. Prices 
have risen so much that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is 
about half of what it was in 1939. 
In fact, farm products are selling 
for nearly. three times what they 
did in 1939. Whether the higher 
current prices are justified by 
higher wages, taxes, and other 
costs is beside the point. Con- 
sumers have a deep-seated con- 
viction’ that prices are’ too high 
and that creates a dangerous price 
structure. 


One symptom of the weakness 
of the present price level is the 
recent behavior of prices with re- 
lation to volume. Despite higher 
and higher sales totals in dollars, 
the physical volume of goods sold 
in many lines has stopped :n- 
creasing; in fact, in some lines 
physical volume started to de- 
cline two or three months ago. 
More and more dollars for less 
and less goods not only absorbs 
purchasing power, it is a power- 
ful psychological factor, discour- 
aging demand. Declining volumes 
with mounting sales figures is 
one of the oldest danger signals 
in business, yet so many business 
men refuse to heed the clear 
warning conveyed. 


Over-emphasis on cost account- 
ing, which reached a peak during 
the war, is undoubtedly at the 
bottom of much of the current 
disregard of market realities and 
potentialities. In wartime, busi- 
ness men could pass their costs 
on to the government no matter 
what the final result might be. 
They seem to think that they can 
pass their costs on to the consumer 
in the same fashion, no matter 
how high their costs may be. Un- 
der conditions of competition this 
is, of course, nonsensical. Under 
competitive capitalism, which we 
shall once more enjoy, in the 
coming year, price determines 
cost much more than the opposite. 
When a business man says he has 
to get a certain price because he 
has to get his costs back, he con- 
veniently forgets the two great 
consumer safeguards of substitu- 
tion and competition. One of the 
characteristics of a normal market 
is that a substantial percentage of 
producers do not get their costs 
back. Certain producers are se- 
lected, by consumers, to be the 
losers in the economic race, Fail- 
ure of these marginal producers 
is normal and happens all the 
time in competition, a condition 
which seems to have been for- 
gotten by many. 


There is another important as- 
pect in which pricing on the basis 
of market competition differs 
from pricing on the basis of costs. 
Under normal conditions a pre- 
ducer will lose money on a sub- 
stantial proportion of his output, 





break even on some of his pred- 


uets, and make a wide margin of ' 


profit on the remaining few. Man- 
ufacturers today, however, are 
generally insisting on a standard 
mark-up over cost on each prod- 
uct regardless of market condi- 
tions. This can be done in a 
sellers’ market; but the buyers’ 
markets which are starting in 
many lines will force all produc- 
ers to meet the price of the lowest- 
cost producer, even though costs 
are not recovered. It is thus that 
the consumer gets the benefit of 
efficiency, economies and im- 
provements, and that is the glory 
of capitalism. 

May I epitomize: In a competi- 
tive economy, costs are largely of 
historical interest; only market 
price is real, 

Now that we are entering a 
different era in price determina- 
tion, what is the outlook with 
respect to the prices which will 
be set by the market? 


If I may hazard a guess or two, 
I should say that the prices of 
farm products have already passed 
their peak. Record-breaking crops 
and decline in the effective de- 


mand from Europe will drive 
farm products downward. The 
sharp, panicky break in cotton 


prices a. couple of months ago, 
even though the cotton crop was 
not a large one, demonstrated the 
vulnerability of the agricultural 
price structure. Of course, sev- 
eral farm products will enjoy 
Federal support at slightly lower 
levels for the next two or three 
years, and thus will probably not 
drop too far, 


With respect to soft goods of all 
categories, I anticipate a marked 
improvement in quality and an 
acceleration of the current price 
decline. Production of such goods 
is now in large volume and can 
be expanded even more. There 
are, in general, no accumulated 
demands in the soft goods field; 
on the contrary, as pointed out 
earlier, the inventories in the 
hands of consumers are much 
larger than is generally thought. 
Moreover, and most importantly, 
a larger proportion of the family 
income will be devoted to pur- 
chases of durable goods, such as 
home furnishings, 
and so on, which are now begin- 
ning to come on the market in 
real volume. 


As for the prices of durable 
goods, I anticipate that they will 
remain high a little longer; but 
as soon as we can get rid of some 
of our bottlenecks, increase the 
productivity of labor a little and 
really get production rolling, dur- 
able goods prices, too, are bound 
to drop. Of course, labor may be 
unintelligent enough to prevent 
prices from dropping. If this hap- 
pens, sales will not be as large as 
expected and profitless prosperity 
and a “leetle mite” of bankruptcy 
may be expected. 

Disappearance of the vaunted 
backlogs of demand for durable 
goods will be one of the features 
of 1947. Increasing production and 
the higher prices now prevailing 
will eliminate these backlogs 
much quicker than expected: So, 
in my opinion, competition and 
the search for volume will begin 
to lower even durable goods prices 
by the second half of the year. 

Anyone who doubts this should 
pause and reflect on the utterly 
fantastic productive facilities of 
this great country of ours. Ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in 1939 we had 
$39,588,000,000 of productive fa- 
cilities to which we edded, during 
the period July, 1940 to June, 
1944, further facilities totaling 
$23,505,000,000, and since June, 
1944, we have added several bil- 
lions more of productive facilities. 
Thus, despite current thinking and 
indications to the contrary, we 
undoubtedly have, on any realis- 
tic basis, great over-capacity in 
nearly all lines of business activ=- 


ity. 
Federal Taxes 
The last econori- 
listed for ciscussio~ ~ill be only 
briefly mentioneer b-eause it is 
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so well known. 


I refer to the;leased by the Federal Reserve 


continuing huge Federal expén-| Banks, the end of 1947 should 


ditures and heavy taxes, In the 
present fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, we are spending more 
than in the entire period of World 
War I; more than in the entire 
decade of the roaring twenties; 
more than in the five years of 
liberal] Rooseveltian spending just 
prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. The current spending im- 
poses a yearly Federal tax load 
alone of around $1,000 on the 
average American family. In ad- 
dition, there is a heavy load of 
state, local, and municipal taxes 
which must be borne. The defla- 
tionary aspect of such heavy tax- 
ation is well known; it is a great 
burden on the economy as well 
as on the individual. Conse- 
quently. it is imperative that our 
New Deal and war-born legacy of 
“spend, spend, spend” be promptly 
examined with a critical eye. The 
degree of suecess achieved in 
solving this problem will have a 
controlling effect on the future of 
American business. 


Summary 

Summarizing my views on prob- 
able economic developments in 
1947, it seems clear that the big- 
Zest and most significant develop- 
ments will be the return of com- 
petition between producers and 
competition in the ranks of labor. 
This competition will bring lower 
prices and some failures to capi- 
tal; it will bring some unemploy- 
ment and higher productivity to 
the ranks of labor. In general, 
1947 ought to be a good year for 
those, both labor and capital, who 
can face the return of real com- 
petition. 

As I see it, we shall have a 
slowly declining price level, which 
may assume serious proportions 
in some lines by- the second half 
of the year. By that time, I also 
anticipate that the prices of con- 
sumer durable goods will begin to 
fall. I further expect that these 
declining prices will have a tem- 
porary eifect on business activity 
—-that is, that we shall have.a re- 
cession in business. How long and 
how pronounced this _ recession 
will be will depend largely on the 
attitude of labor in general and 
on the cost of construction in the 
building industry. If labor wiil 
be reasonable and if it will in- 
crease productivity so that the 
current high costs in industry, e€s- 
pecially in the construction indus- 
try, can be ameliorated, then the 
decline in general business activ- 
ity should be only moderate and, 
on the whole, beneficial. 


On the other hand, if costs and 
prices continue to rise and labor 
troubles flare, the recession will 
be much more serious. But, even 
at that, I do not expect a depres- 
sion because the accumulated Ge- 
mand for housing and some dur- 
able goods is very great; and the 
current income and the liquid as- 
sets in the hands of the American 
people are at very high levels. 

A short analysis of the probable 
effect of the foregoing economic 
developments on the capital and 
money markets may be worth- 
while. Declining prices and the 
end of inventory accumulation in- 
dicate the tapering off of loan 
expansion from such sources, In 
the coming year, the chief source 
of increased loan volume will be 
in the financing of durable goods. 
Over-the-counter rates, however, 
will continue to increase as busi- 
ness is becoming more risky. 

The present outlook is for a bal- 
anced budget. This means that the 
decision as to whether the Treas- 
ury will offer new securities, and 
to whom, will largely depend on 
business activity and loan and de- 
posit trends. If prices drop and 
the return flow of currency is 
heavy, excess reserves may in- 
crease, which might cause the bill 
and certificate rates to “defrost” 
themselves by declining from the 
present fixed levels. 

As, on balance, the redemption 
and refunding of securities held 


. by the commercial banks should 


be greater than the amounts re- 





find the commercial banks hold- 
ing fewer government obligations 
than now. This trend and the 
probability that loans will not in- 
crease very much indicates that 
the volume of deposits will not 
change greatly. 

All in all, 1947 should be a very 
interesting year in the capital and 


money markets. The fiscal and, 
debt management policies of the 
Administration will be revealed; 
there will be a trend toward the 
traditional relationships between 
the various interest rates; and the 
Federal monetary authorities will 


retain their close control of the 





rate structure and the money 
market, 





Washington and You 


(Continued from page 125) 


Almost certain rejection is in 
sight for President Truman’s 
plea that Congress defer from 
next June 30 to June 30, 1948, 
the death of wartime increases 
in excise taxes. On the contrary, 
Republicans are considering 
early action cutting back the 
rates even before June 30. 
Caution will highlight Congres- 

sional consideration of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s contemplated de- 
sign for supervising bank credit. 
The Board wants to (1) require 
banks to hold a certain portion 
of their reserves in short-term 
Federal certificates, and (2) 
thereafter defrost the pegged 
short-term certificate market. 


Congressional explorations 
into ways and means of dis- 
couraging monopoly will pro- 
duce legislation so amending 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act as 
to curb more effectively the in- 
creasing mergers of competing 
corporations under common 
ownership through acquisition 
of their stocks or assets. There’s 
a fair chance something of this 
character may be fashioned and 
enacted before adjournment. 

as * as 

“The self-interest of banks and 

other financial institutions in 
withdrawing their support from 
the financially weak as soon as a 
depression cloud appears on the 
horizon” contributes to the con- 
centration of industry and re- 
sultant monopoly, Federal Trade 
Commission warns in a report to 
Congress. Already, says FTC, 
bankers are withdrawing loans 
from or denying loans to war- 
spawned plants with financial 
and market weaknesses. The 
agency foresees more of this as war 
industries wither under the heat 
of competition. FTC offers no 
solution, simply cites this trend 
as another contribution toward 
monopoly through the swallowing 
of the weak by the strong. 


. 


Talk of a 20% tax cut across 
the board has become purely 
political. Republican House 
leaders will sanction its ap- 
proval because of campaign 
pledges. The House may vote 
aye. The Senate will vote nay, 
will distill this cosmic dreaming 
down to more realistic reason- 
ing. Gaining in favor is a gradu- 
ated reduction, with greater 
benefit to low income citizens. 


os * 


Parity-supporting Federal pay- 
ments on wheat before 1947 year- 
end are anticipated by Agricul- 
ture Department prophets. Export 
demand for the grain has passed 
peak. Decline in exports is in- 
evitable, consequent fall in do- 
mestic price feared. Together, the 
two make a revival of subsidies 
look unavoidable. 

sts * i 


Congress is to be asked by 
Vermont Republican Senator 
Aiken to prepare for inevitable 
surplus foods by enacting a new 
stamp plan. He proposes that 
(1) stamps exchangeable for 
certain designated foods at 
registered grocery stores be is- 
sued by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and (2) that such coupons 
be sold at 25% discount from 
face value to people in low in- 
come groups. He holds this sys- 
tem would minimize surpluses 
and provide an adequate diet. 


Sugar consuming industries 
need expect no substantial in- 
crease in their quotas before late 
1947, if then. Recent trends have 
encouraged some of this group to 
hope quotas might shortly be 
lifted to prewar levels. Such is 
not contemplated by OPA dispen- 
sers. 


OPA may turn to new system 
of sugar rationing by mid-year. 
The agency is considering aban- 
donment of stamps and the 
stamp-banking plan substitution 
of a punchable coupon. 

ys % % 

Ambitious OPA lawyers will 
plague Congress for money to fi- 
nance continued prosecution of 
transgressors against old OPA 
commands will be rebuffed. It’s 
the oft-told tale of bureaucrats 
striving to create jobs for them- 
selves. But politicians of both 
major breeds have had enough of 
OPA, won’t give its holdover 
shysters more taxpayer toll. 


Commercial airline operations 
shouldn’t be surprised if Con- 
gress demands a reckoning. Air- 
minded legislators are honestly 
disturbed by the airline mess, 
want to learn if remedial legis- 
lation is possible and desirable: 
Certain to be heard from im this 
matter -is the House Intefstate 
and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mitee to which airline jurisdic- 
tion is assigned by the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act. 


Air transport of agricultural 
perishables will be a 1947 stand- 
out. Rates will remain more cost- 
ly than for rail or water move- 
ments, but will be offset by sav- 
ings in lighter containers and re- 
frigeration expense. 

bo sk % 

And keep an eye cocked for 
phenomenal growth in quick 
freezing and marketing of meats 
and poultry. While frozen fruit 
and vegetable industry faces a 
chilly future right now, Fed- 
eral anticipators report a spot 
check shows more frozen meat 
and poultry will receive a warm 
reception from retailers and 
consumers. 


The ruction between rail and 
truckers over rates on less than 
carload freight in pickup and de- 
livery is to be ventilated in Chi- 
cago Feb. 8 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Rails 
claim they lose money on this 
traffic because their charges are 
held down to compete with trucks. 
Truckers counter with complaint 
that competing rail rates force 
them to maintain their tariffs at 
unduly low level. ICC looks to 
the Chicago hearings for enlight- 
enment. 

a He % 

Federal agencies will strive 
to crush one supply bottleneck 
this year by upping numbers of 
new locomotives and freight 
cars available to the railroads. 
They envision (1) greater steel 
production, (2) greater flow of 
steel to car and locomotive 
makers, and (3) curtailment in 
exports of cars and locomotives. 
In particular, transportation de- 
ficiencies contribute to lumber 
shortage. 





Tariff tussle gets rougher as 
Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation: readies for hearings Jan, 
13 on projected modifications in 





18 reciprocal trade agreements. 
Here’s the outlook: (1) hearings 
will be statistical seminars, dull, 
protracted, a month or more — 
actually empty gestures; (2) final 
decisions will be drafted in secret 
chambers by parties unidentified; 
(3) in Congress, special interest 
blocs will brawl with reciprocity 
legislators. Probability is that no 
legislative action can emerge be- 
fore the world-wide trade con- 
ference in April, that the Ad- 
ministration will trade in these 
marts with unfettered bargaining 
power. 
BS * ws 

More to be watched than the 
Reciprocity Committee hearings 
will be the projected Interna- 
tional Trade Organization poll 
to be launched by the State De- 
partment Feb. 25. Hearings will 
be conducted in Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Denver and San Francisco. Real 
purpose is to tap public opinion 
for support of ITO, aimed 
toward lowering of trade bar- 
riers. The succeeding stage will 
be sessions of the preparatory 
committee opening at Geneva, 
April 8, 

oe co BS 

That renowned inflation circle 
may have big farm owners dizzy 
before the 1947 recession is come 
and gone. Farm debt is lowest 
now since 1915, but some farm 
land purchasers with heavy in- 
debtedness will be hard pressed if 
agricultural incomes decline. They 
may have to incorporate operat- 
ing and production credit obliga- 
tions into real estate indebted- 


ness, thereby pointing the way 
toward distressed farm land sales. 
Congress will ruminate on this 
situation, perhaps prepare for it. 


Ward & Go. Offers 
Halliday Gommon 


Ward & Co. made a public of- 
fering Jan. 7 of 74,687 shares of 
50c par value common stock of 
Halliday Stores Corp., operator of 
a chain of women’s and children’s 
wear shops located in the South. 
The stock was priced at $4 per 
share. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
applied by the company to the 
purchase of all of the outstanding 
stock of Benton Stores, Inc., and 
its affiliates. The purchase price 
of the stock is expected to be 
approximately $425,000. 


Halliday Stores Corp. was 
formed under New York laws on 
Jan. 5, 1946, as an affiliate of 
Benton Stores, Inc., which was 
organized Dec. 6, 1938. Through 
itself and its affiliates, the par- 
ent organization presently oper- 
ates five leased stores and four 
leased departments at various 
locations. Ready-to-wear opera- 
tions are conducted in Atlanta and 
Augusta, Ga.; Gadsden, Ala.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Florence and Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Louisville, Ky. The 
main office is in New York. 


Without giving effect to the 
present offering, Halliday Stores 
Corp. has a total of 80,000 shares 
of common stock issued and out- 
standing. All shares of the com- 
mon stock have equal voting 
rights of one vote per share. The 
securities have no preemptive 
rights. 


Now Hammond & Fisher 


Frances H. Lyon retired from 
limited partnership in W. Wallace 
Lyon & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Dec. 31, 
and on Jan. 1 the firm name was 
changed to Hammond & Fisher. 


Frank B. Cahn Admitting 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Frank B. 
Cahn & Co., Equitable Building, 
members of the New York and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges, will 
admit Milton Gerber to partner- 
ship on Jan, 16, sae sitenaiditial | 











Hess, Blizzard & Co. 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Hess, 
Blizzard & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 123 South 
Broad Street. 
Officers of the 
new organiza- 
tion are Ar- 
leigh P. Hess, 
President; D. 
J. Taylor and 
R. E, Hendee, 
Vice-Presi- 
dents; Herbert 
H. Blizzard, 
Secretary- 
Treasurer; E. 
K. Scott, As- 
sistant Secre- 
tary and H. 
B. Gurney, Jr., 
Assistant 
Treasurer. 
Mr. Hess was previously a part- 
ner in Arleigh P. Hess & Co.; Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Hendee were with 
Boenning & Co. Other officers 
were previously partners in Her- 
bert H. Blizzard ‘& Co. 

Also associated with the firm 
are Arthur L. Batten, Thomas J. 
Joyce and William M. Hess. 
Hess, Blizzard & Co. will con- 
duct a complete trading and in- 
vestment business. 





Herbert H. Blizzard 





H. Neil McKnight Co. 
Formed in Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA. — Harry 
Neil McKnight has formed H. Neil 


























H. Neil McKnight 


McKnight Co. to engage in the 
securities business. Mr. McKnight 
was previously an officer of Mil- 
hous, Martin & McKnight, Inc. of 
Atlanta. 


Holley-Dayton & Gernon 
Admits New Pariner 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Admission of 
Leonard V. Dayton to partner- 
ship in the firm of Holley, Dayton 
& Gernon of Chicago, members of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade, has been 
announced. Mr. Dayton is in 
charge of the firm’s Minneapolis 
office in the Rand Tower. He 
joined the organization in 1943 
and served for a time in the Navy. 
He is a graduate of Princeton 
University and the Asheville 
School, Asheville, N. C. 

Other partners are Ward W. 
Dayton, Edward T. Gernon, John 
M. Holley, Jr., Ernest A. Mayer, 
Joseph C. Ores and Elizabeth L. 
Dayton. Branch offices maintained 
in Madison, LaCrosse, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac and Wausau, Wis- 
consin and Roswell, New Mexico. 


Mitchell Securities 
To Open in N. Y. 6. 


Mitchell Securities Corp. is be- 
ing formed with offices at 37 Wall 
Street, New York City, to en- 
gage in the securities business. 
Officers are Bancroft Mitchell, 
President and Treasurer; Robert 
H. Smith, Vice-President; and 
Lynn Hafner, Secretary. Mr. 
Mitchell was previously with 
Marx & Co. of New York as man- 








ager. of the statistical. and new 
business department. 
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Price Control in the | 
Securities Field 


(Continued from page 123) 
lish the 5% spread interpretation. This opinion was ren- 
dered on Nov. 25, 1944. 
“The third aspect of the letters is that they set forth 
a flexible criterion to be used in determining what prices, 
inclusive of spreads of mark-ups, bear a ‘reasonable rela- 
tionship’ to current market. As we have already noted, 
the percentage of spread or mark-up is only one of the 
factors pertinent to such a determination. Others include 
consideration of the dollar amounts involved, market con- 
ditions in the particular security, the relationship be- 
tween the member and his customer, and any unusual 
circumstances incident to the particular transaction. The 
Board also recognizes that the Association is ‘devoted to 
the principle that its members are entitled to make a 
profit,’ as stated in the letter of Oct. 25. The same prin- 
ciple is embodied in Section 4, Article III of the Rules of 
Fair Practice. 


“The Board emphasizes that ‘it would be impractica- 
ble and unwise, if not impossible, to write a rule which 
would attempt to define specifically what constitutes a fair 
spread or profit, or to say, in exact percentage or dollars, 
what would result, in each and every transaction, in a 
price to the customer which bears a reasonable relation- 
ship to the current market.’ ” 


How is each dealer to determine whether the Business 
Conduct Committee of the NASD, its Board of Governors, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission, will have the 
same reaction to “dollar amount,” ‘“‘market conditions,” cus- 
tomer relationship and unusual circumstances that he has. 


Doesn’t it seem incongruous to have the SEC charac- 
terize as impractical the establishment of a rule which 
would attempt to define what constitutes a fair profit or a 
fair spread, and nevertheless, at the same time, have the 
NASD attempt to do by interpretation what cannot be done 
by rule. 

The 5% mark-up yardstick has served to point up the 
problem of Main Street against Wall Street, particularly be- 
cause the result has been to change trade custom and usage 
as it theretofore existed in the securities field by means of an 
interpretation, which was not submitted to the NASD mem- 
bership for approval, to the detriment of small dealers in 
securities in all parts of the country. 

In our judgment intelligent finance is opposed to this 
yardstick, and any other policies that favor big business to 
the detriment of small business, knowing that it will eventu- 
ally be detrimental to all concerned and the cause of capi- 
talism as a whole. 

Our view has always been that trade custom and usage 
may be altered either by a self-operating change of such 
customs and usage, or else by specific legislation. 

Never, in our opinion, can that result be legally accom- 
plished by any artificially imposed fiat. 

In the light of the above quoted opinion, we find 
the arbitrary attitude of some of the business conduct com- 
mittees in calling dealers to account merely because of the 
size of the spread, is wholly improper. 

If so important a matter as spreads and profits cannot 
properly be the subject of a rule, then they may not prop- 
erly be the subject of an interpretation or yardstick. 

HERE LIES CONGRESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF TO A SORELY OVER-REGU- 
LATED INDUSTRY BY PASSING A STATUTE DECLAR- 
ING IT TO BE ILLEGAL FOR ANY REGULATORY BODY 
EN THE SECURITIES FIELD TO CONTROL OR ATTEMPT 
TO CONTROL THE SIZE OF SPREADS OR PROFITS OR 
TO COMPEL A DEALER TO TELL HIS CUSTOMERS THE 
INSIDE OR WHOLESALE MARKET PRICE BEFORE 
EFFECTING TRANSACTIONS FOR THEM. 


Naess-Cummings Admit | Lehmann & Verace Admit 
ia Lehmann & Verace, 1 Wall 
Thielbar as Partner 


Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
Naess & Cummings, investment have admitted Frederick W. 
counselor firm, announce that) Klingebiel to partnership. 
aeoty = ive mera has been ad- | 
mi © partnership in the firm. | . . 
Mr. Thelbar became associated | Storrow With Blair & Co. 
with the firm last March upon his| BOSTON, MASS.—Blair & Co., 
release from active duty with the Inc. announces that Thomas W. 































































Preview of 1947 Problems 


(Continued from page 129) 


common policy is to reduce in- 
ventories and shorten commit- 
ments. They are carrying out this 
policy while demand is still sup- 
ported by high purchasing power, 
and they propose to have the 
situation in order if a falling off 
in employment and _ payrolls 
should come and deal a real blow 
to their sales. 


Manufacturers’ inventories are 
a subject of comment along with 
those of retailers, and were re- 
ferred to in this “Letter” last 
month. They are not excessive 
when measured against sales and 
shipments, but on the contrary 
are short according to relation- 
ships which have prevailed in 
the past. While speculation for 
higher prices undoubtedly has 
animated some buying, the pri- 
mary reason for building up stocks 
has been to support the expan- 
sion of sales, and there has been 
a notable increase of caution in 
recent weeks. Nevertheless, in- 
ventories are unbalanced, and as 
in the past they would become 
excessive in some things if sales 
should fall off. 


Forecasters expecting a _ busi- 
ness decline put stress on inven- 
tory accumulation, but not pri- 
marily because they fear liquida- 
tion will suddenly set in and 
cause depression. Their main 
argument is that inventory buying 
has swollen the demand in the 
markets, and that when it ceases 
there will be a smaller outlet for 
production unless other demands 
rise to a compensating extent. 
This is true, but it is not the last 
word on the matter. For if prices 
and incomes are in balance and 
the pattern of production fits the 
demands of the buyers, there is 
never any reason why buying 
cannot absorb full production. 
This puts the emphasis on other 
aspects of the outlook, namely, 
the balance in costs, prices and 
income relationships. 


A Shift in Demand and 
Production 


A problem of the economy as 
a whole in the coming year is to 
make the changes required as the 
proportion of non-durable goods 
bought by consumers declines 
while the proportion of durable 
goods rises. This shift is already 
under way, but has had no busi- 
ness effect because there has been 
room for expansion in both kinds 
of goods. However, the catching 
up with deferred needs goes faster 
in non-durables than in durables, 
and as the year goes on the pat- 
tern of consumer expenditure 
may be expected to shift toward 
the latter. 


Shifts in demand require shifts 
in production, and the question is 
whether overall activity can be 
sustained if there is some easing 
in production and employment in 
non-durables. The problem is to 
take up the slack by expansion in 
construction, automobiles, and 
other hard goods. Such transitions 
are not easy. On the other hand, 
demands on the durable goods in- 
dustries are so intense, and plans 
for expansion so widespread, that 
it is hard to believe the transition 
problem can have more than sec- 
ondary importance. All economic 
precedents are against a major 
depression originating in the soft 
goods industries, for by their na- 
ture their cycle of decline and 
recovery is a short one. When 
durable goods production is mak- 
ing a full contribution to income 
and purchasing power, adjust- 
ments in non-durables make only 
a minor impression on the general 
situation. 


Food Prices and Living Costs 


Another preview of an adjust- 
ment that is likely to go further 
in 1947 has been given in certain 
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food markets. It is now generally 
agreed that the peak in farm and 
food prices has been seen, and 
that further declines are. to be 
expected, possibly even before:the 


} approach of the 1947 harvests. At 
|several press conferences during 
the past month Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson has expressed 
belief that retail food prices will 
level off for several months and 
then decline later this year. The 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
has predicted a 5 to 10% decline 
in farm prices from the October 
peaks over the next few months, 
and a 15 to 20% decline for the 
marketing year beginning July 1 
next. 

The peak in meat and lard 
prices clearly was passed several 
weeks ago, for the drop in these 
commodities from the high points 
reached after decontrol has been 
of the order of 34% in wholesale 
beef, 43% in pork shoulders, and 
55% in lard. Lesser declines have 
occurred in butter and eggs, corn, 
wheat, and flour. Contracts for 
distant future delivery in almost 
all agricultural products are be- 
low current spot prices. Citrus 
fruits and canned juices have had 
a violent decline, and weakness in 
some other canned and frozen 
foods is observed. 

The high cost of living is one of 
the major eocnomic problems of 
1947, The trend of the relation- 
ship between incomes and living 
costs for some time past has been 
unfavorable. Per capita national 
income after taxes almost doubled 
during the war, while the cost of 
living, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics consumer price 
index, increased only 30%. Since 
the end of the war, however, the 
increase in disposable income per 
capita has been less than 6%, 
while the cost of living, using the 
figure for Nov. 15, increased 
17.2%. Most of the jump has oc- 
cured in the past five months. 
This is moving in the wrong di- 
rection. If the cost of living can 
be cut without an equivalent de- 
cline in national income—which 
is possible by increasing produc- 
tivity—real purchasing power will 
rise, and nothing could so im- 
prove the outlook. 

One way to narrow the gap, and 
one which it is now seen free 
markets will accomplish, is to 
bring down the retail food prices 
which are so weighty in the cost 
of living, and which have risen as 
compared with prewar more than 
other prices and the run of wage 
rates. Declines in prices of farm 
products may mean moderately 
smaller incomes for farmers, even 
though production is huge as now 
expected. Nevertheless, the net 
effect of lower food prices upon 
the economy should be beneficial. 
Farmers as a group are in unpre- 
cedently good financial shape, 
with reduced debt and increased 
liquid assets. They have had a 
greater rise in income and buying 
power than most other elements 
of the population. Any general 
survey would conclude that they 
can stand a modest loss of income 
through price declines better than 
the rest of the people can stand a 
continuation of present living 
costs. As buyers they will bene- 
fit along with city peoples from 
a check to the upward trend, and 
the obvious place for the check to 
begin was in foods. 

From that standpoint it would 
be wrong to consider the prospec- 
tive drop in food prices as bear- 
ish on the general situation. 
Rather it helps restore balance 
and stability, maintain real pur- 
chasing power, and support trade. 


Lower Unit Costs Needed 


The second way to bring down 
living costs relative to income is 
to improve the efficiency of in- 
dustrial output, reduce unit costs 
of industrial products, and pass 


the saving along in lower prices 
in which everyone can _ share. 
To bring this about is the most 
urgent problem of management 
and labor in 1947, and the extent 
to which it may or may not be 


Union leaders have a different 
approach to the income-price re- 
lationship. They favor increases 
in money wages. However, this is 
an illusory route. We shall not 
anticipate here the discussion of 
the CIO proposals which appears 
further on in this “Letter,” except 
to point out that general and 
substantial wage increases can- 
not possibly be absorbed without 
increasing prices, because they 
could not be so absorbed by all 
producers. Even if statistically 
corect, calculations as to what 
wage increase employers on the 
average can absorb are meaning- 
less, for there is no pooling of en- 
terprise, profits and losses in this 
country, and changes in costs ex- 
ert their influence not on the 
average but on the margin. Hence 
the proposal to catch up with the 
cost of living by raising wages is 
one which would give another 
turn to the wage-price spiral. 

As was said here a month ago, 
“the longer the wage-price spiral 
lasts and the higher it ascends the 
greater is the danger that the next 
turn wil destory the balance of 
the structure and start it top- 
pling.” Organized labor includes 
only about one-fourth of the gain- 
fully employed people in the 
country. If one group insists on 
higher money wages which lead 
to higher prices than other 
groups, in the long run, can pay, 
the product is priced out of the 
market and the nominal money 
gains of the workers are given 
up in unemployment. 

As opposed to this illusory 
means of catching up may be set 
the advantages of effort to in- 
crease efficiency and production, 
and of waiting, in the interest of 
stability, until normal competitive 
forces and the return of buyers’ 
markets in one line after another 
bring down living costs. When 
productive efficiency is increased, 
and the benefits are distributed 
through lower prices, all groups 
go forward together. 

Any forecast that 1947 will be a 
good year must be based, in final 
analysis,“ upon a belief that 
through good sense and mutual 
adjustment a workable answer 
will be found to the wage ques- 
tion. For if the year is to be one 
of long and costly strikes, or if an 
exorbitant price, in thé form of 
wage increases which the econ- 
omy cannot possibly sustain, is to 
be paid to avoid strikes, then de- 
pression threatens. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Leslie L. Bennet & Co. was dis- 
solved on Dec. 31. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late William J. 
Baroni to William J. Baroni, Jr., 
will be considered by the Ex- 
change on Jan. 16. It is under- 
stood that he will act as an indi- 
vidual floor broker. 

M. D. Doyle & Co. was dissolved 
on Dec. 31. 

Interest of the late G. Hermann 
Kinnicutt in Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. ceased on Dec. 31. 

Frederick A. Lockwood, mem- 
ber of the Exchange, and a gen- 
eral partner in Lockwood, Peck & 
Co., became a limited partner as 
of Jan. 1. 

Lewis W. Feick retired from 
partnership in Riter & Co. on 
Dec. 31. 








Exchange Sponsors Special 


Services at Trinity Church 
On Wednesday, Jan. 8, the New 
York Stock Exchange community 
sponsored the first of a series of 
special services in Trinity Church, 
Broadway at the head of Wall 
Street, as a tribute to the Ex- 
change’s distinguished neighbor 
as it enters upon its 250th anni- 





accomplished is the year’s great- 
est enigma, 





versary year. The servicé lasted 
about 30-minutes. .. 
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“The Question Before the House’’ 


(Continued from page 126) 


Congress added grants for airport 
construction, for hospital surveys 
and construction, and for “non- 
profit” school lunches. 

And therein lies the “something 
new” facing the 80th Congress. 
Both the hospital and lunch grants 
are to be allocated to the states 
on a formula which takes into ac- 
count the relative needs of the 
states. That is, the states with 
the lower per capita incomes are 
allowed a higher amount of Fed- 
eral funds per capita. In other 
words, the grants are “variable.” 
Although the idea of a variable 
grant is not new, this is the first 
time in our history that a specifi- 
cally defined variable formula has 
been legislated. 

This precedent is an important 
factor for the new Congress be- 
cause the Federal Security Agency 
has been recommending a varia- 
ble formula for public assistance 





grants for some time, and will no 


Income Payment 


1945 per 

capita 
New England ___________ $1,288 
oy ee ee 1,370 
I gr 761 
een inane Maa 906 
SEES Vea ee 1,217 
i SS le al 1,101 
I 1,443 
a severene ........<.. 1,150 


The conformity of patterns! 


would show clearly if the data 
were done in weather-map style. 
The general effect 


Middle East. 





would be | 
“lows” in New England and the | 
Both regions had) 
the least increase in income pay- | 
ments, and both had definite de- | state changes. 


doubt increase its efforts now. 
Public assistance grants alone now 
make up over half the entire to- 
tal of Federal grants: in fiscal 
1945 these grants totaled $401 mil- 
lion out of $730 million, or 54.9%. 
All grants related to social secu- 
rity (health, welfare, employment 
security) accounted for over 
71.5% of Federal aid in 1945, to- 
talling $522 million. The variable 
formula is therefore a large-scale 
question in the total picture of 
Federal aid. 


But the total picture of Federal 
aid ought to be shown first. The 
change for the country as a whole, 
from 1940 to 1945, can be seen 
most easily on a regional basis. 
Because these changes follow in 
general the pattern of increases in 
per capital income payments over 
this period, the 1945 regional per 
capita income payments and their 
percentage increases over 1940 are 


also given. 
Federal Aid—— 





% above 1945 per % from 
1940 capita 1940 
78 $4.93 —10.9 
82 3.62 —16.4 
136 4.90 +27.6 
127 7.44 +442 
101 5.24 + 2.14 
143 9.16 + 7.3 
92 7.90 + 5.3 
100 5.54 + 9.5 

Southern States, show up as 


“highs,” with unusually high in- 
creases not only in per capita in- 


come payments, but in Federal 
aid, too. 
This general result is seen 


rather sharply in actual state-by- 
Ranking the states 


creases in Federal aid. These areas | according to 1940 per capita in- 


are the traditionally “rich” Atlan- | 


tic seaboard. 


come payment, here’s the picture 


At the other ex-/|for the six “richest” and the six 








treme, their poor relations, the “poorest” states. 
Income Payment Federal Aid 
1945 per % above 1945 per % from 
capita 1940 capita 1940 
mogimwaere 262s. cule $1,381 54 $6.49 + 43 
I ewan bee 1,595 85 3.67 0.0 
DEE Ghd. Coucdneces 1,243 49 14.06 —46.1 
Connecticut. ....:....._.- 1,449 75 3.72 —21.2 
a 1,480 84 7.51 + 9.3 
new weraey co 5 col. > 1,373 71 2.75 —23.0 
SE ESE Ae ne ee 745 137 4.96 +.34.4 
CS eee oe 735 139 4.59 +40.8 
Eg ee 663 132 5.60 +53.0 
CN a Se 700 161 4.48 + 32.5 
ti ald 654 160 4.84 +16.1 
ERIS oD Sp 556 175 4.48 +19.5 
It is obvious that the movement; tradiction to’ the policy implicit 


is toward the average, away from 
the extremes. In other words, 
there is an equalizing shift at 
work. The rich are not getting 
richer while the poor get poorer. 


In regard to the changes in Fed- 
eral aid, the significant factor is 
the increase of aid to the so-called 
poorer states, and the decrease or 
minimum increase to the richer 
states. In fact, what the variable 
grant would be expected to bring 
about is already well under way, 
without the variable formula. An 
equalizing, redistributing effect 
has already occurred. 


The Question of the Variable 
Grant 


To go back now to the question 
of the variable grant itself. In 
facing the increasing fiscal signifi- 
eance of Federal aid to the states 
the new Congress will ultimately 
have to answer several questions. 
The first is, should the Federal 
Government allocate funds ac- 
cording to the relative needs of 
the states? Or, are we going to 
substitute a new concept for the 
essential premise of the Sociai 
Security Act in regard to health 
and welfare grants? This premise 
is in the first sentence of each 
title establishing such grants-in- 
aid. It provides that the grants 
are “for the purpose of enabling 
each state to furnish financial as- 
sistance (or to extend and improve 
services) as far as practicable un- 


der the conditions in such state.” 
(Italics supplied.) The principle of 





the variable grant is in basic con- 


in that clause. ‘“‘Under the condi- 
tions in such state’ would logi- 
cally preclude a Federal mechan- 
ism changing or equalizing those 
conditions by the manner in 
which tax money collected from 
the states was reallocated and 
given back to them. 


Seep ‘ F . | 
Within this question of prin-| 


ciple is another question, for the 
variable grant concept assumes 
a real and measurable difference 
in state needs. What is an ade- 
auate ‘“‘means-test” for state need? 
A variety cf known factors, fi- 
nally combined into a scientific 


needs-budget, comprise the means- | 


test which determines whether or 
not an individual will receive 
public assistance. What factors 
best measure the fiscal need of 
the states? Do the states really 
need more Federal aid? The debt 
situation in the states has been 
referred to as ‘‘the best it has been 
in 50 years,” that is, the lowest. 
There are large surpluses in the 
general, highway and _ postwar 
funds of the states. Employment 
throughout the country, except 
for strikes, is higher than it has 
ever been. The attainment of Mr. 
Wallace’s goal of 60 million jobs 
has been conceded. The per capita 
income of the states has doubled 
since 1940. There were only 16 
individual states in which this 
average was not attained, and 13 
of these were among the highest 
income states in the country. The 


greatest income increases were 


in the so-called poor states. And, 
pointed out, 


as has been the 











greater per capita increases in 
Federal aid have already gone to 
the “poorer” states. What then is 
to determine if more differentia- 
tion is needed, and how much 
more? 


Does The Formula Work 


Finally, there is the technical 
question of the formula itself. As- 
suming now, that grants are to he 
allocated according to need, that 
is, more to the poor states, does 
the equalization formula effect 
this? The answer is no; the vari- 
able mechanism does not do what 
it is purported to do. It is not the 
Robinhood formula. 

This is demonstrated by apply- 
ing the formula to actual grants. 
The formula most frequently used 
in proposed legislation over the 
past few years has been one limit- 
ing Federal participation to 75% 
of expenditures for states having 
a per capita income below the 
national average per capita, and 
providing 50% for states having 
the national average or above. 
When this formula is applied on a 
state by state basis, with 1944 
per capita income data and ac- 
tual 1945 expenditures for old-age 
assistance, the results are most 
illuminating: 

First, the excess of Federal 
funds provided by this formula 
over those actually granted in 
1945 would be $21.5 million for 
the 16 high income states, and 
only $23.0 million for double 
that number of low income 
states. One and a half million 
dollars, spread over 32 states, 
could not be considered an ef- 
fective agent of “equalization.” 

Second, if the excess is ap- 
plied to 1945 caseloads, the 
spending of funds would allow 
for a case payment increase of 
$1.73 a month in the 16 rich 
states and $1.82 for the 32 poor 
states. This 9¢ difference per 
case per month could hardly be 
of much “equalizing” value. 

Third, if. the excess is applied 
to allow for new cases, assum- 
ing no increase in the level of 
case payments, the caseloads 
could be increased 4.4% in the 
16 rich states and 7.8% in the 
32 poor states. This greater in- 
crease in the poor states is 
logical, of course, since the dis- 
tribution of some $20,000,009 
will go further when given in 
smaller case grants; and in 15 
of the 32 “poor” states the 
average case payment is lower 
than the U. S. average case 
payment. (It is significant, how- 
ever, that more than half of 
the’ ‘poor’ states made case 
payments above the U. S. aver- 
age.) 

Fourth, the result of the 
formula thus is not what is ex- 
pected. It neither provides ef- 
fective excess funds to the poor 
states, nor allows for sizable 
increases of case payment and 
case loads in those states. The 
general effect is merely that of 
increasing the over-all Federal 
participation. In the 16 rich 
states, Federal participation 
would be increased from 44.9% 
to 50%: and in the 32 poor 
states, from 48.7% to 55.7%. (It 
is interesting that in no states 
is the 75% maximum participa- 
tion reached.) 

The entire problem of the 
variable grant thus relates it- 
self to matters of a more generai 
nature than the individual state 
caseload or case payment. One of 
the first considerations to be 
faced is whether or not public 
assistance is to continue primarily 
as a state and local function. Al- 
ready Federal participation is 
above the half-way mark. Under 
equalization formulae the half-way 
mark becomes the minimum. 
And if a formula were devised 
to provide substantial increases 
in case payments and to allow at 
the same time an increase in case - 
load, then controlling responsibil- 
ity would be assumed by the Fed- 
eral government. The pressure to 
establish a single Federal agency 





of cabinet stature, coordinating 
and supervising all welfare activi- 
ties and services, is one of the 
leading steps to ultimate Federal 
domination of this function, 


Federal Aid Becoming An 
Encroachment 


Regarding the subject of Fed- 
eral aid for public assistance, it is 
abundantly elear that the en- 
croachment of the Federal gov- 
ernment into this state function 
has widened decidedly, and is on 
the way to becoming greater. The 
states are being more and more in- 
volved, as their own relief expen- 
ditures increase, in a burden over 
which they are having less and less 
voice. There is substantial evi- 
dence questioning the need for 
this great volume of Federal aid. 
The record does not wholly sub- 
stantiate Social Security Com- 
missioner Altmeyer’s contention 
that “in most of the low-income 
states assistance has continued to 
be woefully inadequate.” Assist- 
ance grants have increased ma- 
terially; eligibility has widened; 
Federal maximums have not been 
responsible for conspicuous re- 
straint in state assistance pay- 
ments. Not only is the need for a 
variable grant formula for all the 
states open to challenge, but the 
effect of its operation is seriously 
questionable. If the aim is to see 
that the poorer states are given 
larger assistance payments, why 
include the richer states in the 





formula? In fact, why bother with. 


“equalization”? Why not a direet, 
flat-rate bonus grant» to the 
needier states? On the other hand, 
if the equalization formula is te 
assist the poorer states because of 
general fiscal inadequacy, why tie 
the grant in to a welfare base? 
Why not a general Federal for- 
mula for the redistribution of 
state fiscal resources and unre- 
stricted grants-in-aid? 

If the states are to continue in 
Federal fiscal bondage, the only 
way left for them to maintain any 
independence, or to ‘exercise 
choice with regard to internal 
management, is to sue for the 
right of unrestricted grants—even 
as the individual relief recipient 
has been privileged by unre- 
tricted assistance payments. The 
parallel between the individual 
recipient and a state unduly de- 
pendent on Federal support is not 
mere coincidence. It is a likenes# 
growing closer every day. Before 
our very eyes, the welfare state 
of mind is turning into the wel- 
fare state. 


In summary then, one of the 
important questions before the 
new Congress is Federal aid by 
means of variable grants. And if 
the principle is accepted, an ade- 
quate means-test must be found. 
Whatever need is determined 
must be met by a reliable method 
of allocation. All in all, as it 
stands now, the variable grant 
formula is an administrative gift 
horse which needs to be looked 
squarely in the mouth. 





The Past Year 


in Municipals 


(Continued from page 124) 


bonds would be governed by the 
supply of material and labor. 


Some of the moneys would be 
expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment, a certain amount of cash 
would be made available by the 
Municipalities and less than $4,- 
000,000,000 of Municipal bonds 
would be issued to finance the 
municipal improvements. When it 
is considered that Municipalities 
retire close to a $1,000,000,000 of 
debt a year and the large amount 
of investment money which is, or 
shall be available, the market in 
Municipals has overdiscounted the 
increase in supply as well as ex- 
pected tax reductions. 


Interest rates on government se- 
curities have a great bearing upon 
the price of Municipal bonds. Most 
economists do not feel that there 
will be a great change over the 
coming years in the interest-rate. 
The Boren Bill, which received 
the attention of Municipal dealers 
and Municipal officers is ex- 
pected to be taken up during 1947. 
Such a bill will keep the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
from its control in either the pur- 
chase or sale of Municipal and 
government securities of the 
United States. 


The volume of Municipal and 
state securities issued during 1946 
was close to $1.2 million, being 
larger than the last five years 
and considerably lower than 1940. 
There was not a single default 
during the year. 

The Municipal Officers Associa- 
tion statement made to Municipal 
officials concerned itself with fi- 
nances and recommended that 
revenue be provided for the re- 
payment of loans contemplated. 


It was noted that a trend had 
been created to have the states 
collect certain taxes and distribute 
them to the Municipalities. Many 
states thus pay ihe expenses of 
schools and highways. The gaso- 
line, automobile license plates and 
liquor taxes are an important 
source of income, relieving the 
burden on real estate. 

Income taxes may be reduced 
which should leave more funds 
available for investments. 

The following are the important 
Municipal Bond issues underwrit- 
ten in 1946: 


$18,757,000 by the Port of New 
York Authority. 

$19,750,000 by the Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dept. of Water & Power 
—Electric Plant Ref. 

$30,000,000 by the Delaware River 
Joint Comm. 

$10,000,000 by the Seattle, Wash. 
School District. 

$29,100,000 by Philadelphia, Pa. 

$15,000,000 by California. 

$10,000,000 by Los Angeles, Calif. 

$16,050,000 by Massachusetts. 

$10,500,000 by the Sacramento, 








$15,000,000 by the Maine Turnpike 
Authority. 


Calif. Mun. Utility Dist. 
$20,000,000 by Rhode Island. 


$46,000,000 by the Pennsylvania 
State Tpke. Ref. Rev. 


$23,200,000 by the City of Balti- 
more, Md. 


$10,000,000 by the Chicago, II., 
Sanitary District. 


William Raffel Forms 
Own Investment Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Wil- 
liam Raffel is forming Raffel & 





























William Raffel 


Co. with offices at 123 South 
Broad Street. Mr. Raffel was pre- 
viously a partner in Collom, Raf- 
fel & Co. 


Baumann and Roth With 
Hay, Fales & Go. 


Hay, Fales & Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Jerome Baumann and 
Milton Roth have become associ- 
ated with their firm. Both were 
previously partners in Jacobs & 
Low. 










































‘meeting, the victors are basiéally jockeying between themselves for 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 125) 


advantages, instead of acting concertedly against a common enemy. 
Thus, the Russians have been interpreting the Potsdam agreement as 
giving them permission systematically to strip its occupation zones 
of production machinery as well as natural resources. Despite the 
clearly stated provisions, previously agreed to, that “during the period 
of occupation Germany shall be treated as an economic unit,” the 
Soviet has extracted reparations in her own way by moving factories 
—along with technicians—into the interior of her own country. 
Thus the first move will consist of maneuvering the Russians back 
within the bounds of the agreed-to contract at Potsdam. 


As is all-too-clearly getting to be Soviet practice, it is in this in- 
stance also going to be necessary to bargain with concessions in 
order to get the Russians merely to live up to their previous agree- 
ment. And in this wise, Moscow can afford to be extremely indepen- 
dent, for her own zone has 62% of Germany’s total food supply, thus 
enabling her actually to remove food out of the country for her own 
benefit; in contrast to the converse British status of having to support 
the Germans in their zone, at an annual cost of $300,000,000. 


One price that the other three countries of the Big Four may 
have to pay Russia for living up to her agreement to administer 
Germany sanely as an overall economic unit, is to permit her to take 
reparations from current production, This, just as in Italy, would be 
an extremely costly concession to make, both on principle and mate- 
rially—as it would represent our feeding sustenance in at one end, 
with the Russians doing the extracting at the other. 

Also because of the real necessity for ideological placidity, the 
present concurrent quadripartite economic systems must be unified. 
The United States within its bounds of influence, is pushing capitalis- 
tie free enterprise; the British in Germany are pushing their socialist 
techniques; the Russians are pushing for an all-over Marxist Ger- 
many; while French aims have consisted of a varying hodge-podge. 


Territorial Problems 


Neither did the Potsdam agreement, formulated under changing 
leadership in both England and the United States, provide definitive 
solutions in the political sphere. In the first place, despite the ideal- 
istic principles So solemnly proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter, and 
even contravening the “appeasy” Yalta arrangement, the British and 
Americans at Potsdam acceded to a great, inexcusable grab of terri- 
tory in Eastern Germany by the Poles and Russians. “Subject to 
final determination at the Peace Conference,’ Poland here tempo- 
rarily “stole” from Germany not only Upper Silesia and East Prussia, 
but also most of Pomerania, Lower Silesia, and portions of Brand- 
enburg. These sections at the time were occupied by nine million 
Germans, and produced food supporting one-quarter of Germany’s 


entire population. Additionally, the upper half of East Prussia was 
taken by Stalin. 


Before and since these grabs, American policy, although definite 
about the Western frontiers, has been vacillating and hazy about the 
East—an impression which was reinforced by then Secretary Byrnes’ 
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speech at Stuttgart. In any event, American reminders that the 
Russian-Polish annexation was supposed at most to be a temporary 
arrangement ‘subject to final determination, was aggressively an- 
swered by Mr. Molotov last September. He admitted that the new 
Polish-German frontier represented only a temporary arrangement; 
but also insisted that the annexations were now de facto and could 
not be undone, because the populations which had meanwhile been 
expelled, now could not be moved back. Fait accompli, coup d’etat 
technique! 
The Nettlesome Status of France 


Again the controversial French are with us! France did not sign 
the Potsdam agreement; hence she is in the advantageously ambigu- 
ous status of not being bound thereby, but able to veto any of its 
provisions. The vacillations of United States and France until recent 
months resulted in a situation of Russia knowing what they wanted 
and “making hay while the sun shone’; and France, knowing what 
they did not want, obstructing plans objectionable to them. 


_The main trouble vis-a-vis not only France, but the entire sit- 
uation, lies with French intentions toward the Saar. Prompted by 
vengeance, economic need, and fear (reinforced by her realization of 
being nationally outnumbered, three-to-two) France is making all 
plans for insistence on annexing this territory. Already—two months 
before the Moscow Conference—the French have unilaterally set 
up a customs barrier separating the district from the rest of Germany, 
and have made all kinds of particular intra-zone rules, warranting 
Russian and general criticism for being a major step toward de facto 
annexation. The Saar, contrary to popular impression, is inhabited 
over 99% by Germans, and the rich coal mines were the property of 
the German state. These mines are now being efficiently run by 
French mine managers who conducted them when the territory was 
under the League of Nations mandate pending the 1935 plebiscite. 


German Representation and Responsibility 

Not the least of the questions that will have to be settled at 
Moscow, is the securing of German representatives to sign a final 
document, particularly if its provisions are as inequitable as now 
seems indicated. Even apart from the latter factor, it must be re- 


membered that the country has no national government—the German 
“government” consisting of an agglutinative collection of separate 
state governments. And for the Allies to rig up a German group to go 
through the mechanical motions of mechanically affixing their sig- 
natures to a document handed to them, would constitute a final 


additional caricature of democratic procedure! 
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Procedure” and “Investment and 


Transcripts of lectures by Ben- 
jamin Graham on Current Prob- 
in Security Analysis are 
available at a cost of $7.50 per 
set (first five lecture transcripts 
last five 
upon completion of the course in 


Also available at a cost of $1.00, 
is a booklet of “Educational Tests 
for New York Stock Exchange 


Nathan Shaer to Firm 


Nathan Shaer has been admitted 
to partnership in Hart Smith & 
Co., 52 William Street, New York 
City. Mr. Shaer has been with the 
firm for some time in the Cana- 
dian securities department. 





Van Alstyne in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Ce., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that Paul Jones, Jr. 
has been appointed Manager in 


Charles E, Bailey & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. 


DETROIT, MICH. — Isadore 
Banks has become associated with 


In the 
past, Mr. Banks was with Whit- 


City of 


tages and disadvantages. To many 
manufacturers the former include 
labor and good factory buildings 
at reasonable rentals. The dis- 
advantages are fewer than is 
sometimes supposed. Indeed, al- 
lusions are occasionally made to 
some which are actually based 
upon incorrect assumptions, Four 
misconceptions in particular stand 


out and should perhaps receive 

first consideration. It has been 

said that: 

1. Glasgow is a squalid, ugly 
place; 

2. Glasgow workpeople' are 
“difficult”; 

3. Glasgow has exceptionally bad 
weather; 


4. Glasgow is a long way from the 
chief centers of distribution. 


These beliefs are unjustified. 


Glasgow as a Distributing Center 


Judged by American standards, 
Glasgow’s distances, from London 
of 350 miles, from Birmingham of 
250 miles, from Manchester of 180 
miles, and from Newcastle of 125 
miles, seem small. Nevertheless. 
the separation from, in particular, 
London’s market of eight million 
people is apparently regarded by 
some manufacturers as discourag- 
ing. 

Glasgow has, however, much to 
offer on its own account. It is not 
only the marketing center for 
Scotland, with its population of 
over five million, but for both 
North and South Ireland also, and 
for the northern fringe of Eng- 
land—hence the struggle which 
went on for many decades be- 
tween retailers and wholesalers in 
Glasgow and in Manchester, over 
which was to be the principal dis- 
tributing center of the country 
outside London. 


The port of Glasgow is in itself 
a great asset for..manufacturers. 
It is one of the leading harbors in 
the world, with shipping facilities 
to all countries, and it is, inci- 
dentally, also much used by coast- 
al vessels. The Clyde Navigation 
Trustees claim that Glasgow is 
the cheapest and the most effi- 
ciently run of all of the large 
ports in the country. 


Glasgow Workpeople 


Less working time is lost in the 
Glasgow district through indus- 
trial disputes than in a good many 
other parts of the country. For ex- 
ample, during the war years the 
number of days lost per worker 
in Scotland through industrial dis- 
putes was 1.46, while in Great 
Britain as a whole it was 1.54. 


Although many of the variations 
in character between the peoples 
of the various British districts 
have been “ironed out’’—perhaps 
unfortunately —in recent times, 
some of the older traditions per- 
sist on Clydeside. For instance. 
Glasgow workers are still perhaps 
slightly better educated than 
many other workers (in Scotland 
the compulsory school leaving age 
was raised to 14 as long ago as 
1883; in England the compulsory 
age in 1880 was, age 10; 1893, age 
11; 1899, age 12; and 1900, age 14): 
and they are to some extent still 
imbued with their grandfathers’ 
spirit of craftsmanship. They are 
cautious, slow to learn new in- 
dustrial skills, but thorough, out- 
spoken and inclined to be argu- 
mentative. 

Their independent ways of 
thinking lead them to respond 
much better to some kinds of 
managers than to others—compa- 
nies establishing factories in 
Southwest Scotland should give 
particular thought to choosing the 
most suitable men from their 


staffs for serving as managers of 


Glasgow—Second 


the Empire 


(Continued from page 130) 
results in industry, judged both 


by the quantity of production and 
by its quality. 


The Tobacco and Textile 
Industries 


Three large factories, all mod- 
ern in construction, are engaged 
in the tobacco trade, while there 
are other survivals from the past , 
such as clay tobacco pipes, most 
of those used in the world—the 
export market is still large—being _ 
made in Glasgow. Clydeside is 
not only a center for sugar refin- 
ing, but is well known for its con- 
fectionery, biscuits, cakes, syrup 
and jam. In recent times it has 
specialized in some manufactured 
foodstuffs, including cornflour, 
coffee essence, custard powder, 
and canned soups. 

The textile industries are still . 
very strongly represented in the 
district. The Paisley cotton thread 
mills and the Johnstone linen 
thread mills are of international 
importance. The cotton industry 
weaves large quantities of shirt- 
ings—it is often forgotten that 
household words, like gingham 
and zephyr, are really Glasgow 
trade-names — window hollands, 
muslins and laces. An interesting 
point is that the export of squares 
of muslin to the Middle East is 
still considerable, and that the 
flowing headdresses of the 
Sheikhs of Araby actually come 
from the East-End of Glasgow. 


Nowadays, however, Clydeside 
is perhaps better-known for its 
woolens. The largest carpet- 
weaving company in the Empire 
has its works in Glasgow, and 
several other firms in the district 
are also engaged in this section 
of the industry. In addition to 
other branches of weaving and 
spinning—including the distribu- 
tion of yarns to the public—knit- 
ting hosiery has become a majar 
employer of labor. Several firms 
specialize in making women’s 
outer wear, and one plays a lead- 
ing part in setting the world’s 
fashions. Associated with the tex- 
tile industry is garment-making, 
another large Glasgow industry 
and one noted for some of its 
model factory buildings, and dye- 
ing and finishing. 

The other source of the diver- 
sification of the Clydeside indus- 
tries has been the requirements 
of shipbuilding. Ships, once they 
are at sea, have to be self-con- 
tained—that is to say, they have 
to be fitted out as hotels and, for 
large modern liners, to provide all 
of the services available in the, 
finest of hotels. Accordingly, com- 
panies had in the past opportuni- 
ties for supplying all of these 
things locally. _ Many of those 
companies which grew up with 
the shipbuilding industry did not 
expand outside its confines, but 
some did, and so several famous 
companies, founded to make, for 
instance, boilers, sanitary equip- 
ment, eranes, scientific instru- 
ments, and air conditioning plants 
for ships, have in the passing of 
time extended their activities over. 
a much wider field. 


Apart from these industries and 
those which have their roots in 
the past, other industries, not in- 
digenous to Clydeside, have come 


into being—as in other large 
towns—and add toe the variety of 
industrial enterprise to be found 
on Clydeside—for instance, boots, 
shoes, and, in particular, chrome. 
leather uppers; leather footballs;: 
industrial rubber articles; paints. 
and varnishes; “bright” bolts and. 
nuts; soap; matches; firebricks;; 
aluminum foil; aluminum kitchen’ 
utensils; wood pulp containers; 
medical drugs; pottery; and vari- 





their Scottish undertakings—but, 
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Roosevelt’s New Deal Revealed as Biggest _ 
Market Manipulator in History 


(Continued from page 127) 
In his Diary Mr. Morgenthau con- 
fided, “I was a pretty sick boy 
-when this happened. It seemed to 
me as though I was trying to hold 
up not only the commodity mar- 
kets of the world but also the stock 


market, as everything was 
Sagging.” 

Firmer measures were neces- 
Sary. Mr. Morgenthau placed a 


' Standing order for all wheat of- 
fered, reported the news to Wall 


Street and-the general press ser- 
vices, and kept his fingers crossed. 
_The news was no sooner on the 
ticker than wheat began to climb 
and continued until it closed at 
74%. When the President heard 
this, he was elated. “Squeeze the 


‘life out of the shorts,” he said 


with fight in his voice, “and put 


the price up just as far as you 
can.” 


Juggling the Gold Price 
Mr. Morgenthau goes into a 


_ great deal concerning Mr. Roose- 


velt’s conversion to the gold-price 
juggling theories of “Rubber Dol- 


_ dar” Warren. 


Professor Warren argued that 
farm prices were out of balance 


. because of the change in the value 
. Of the gold dollar. In 1933, twice 


as much farm produce was needed 
to get the same amount of gold as 


_ Seven years before. If the price of 
. Bold was doubled, so he believed, 
’ prices as a whole would also dou- 


e. Manipulating the price of gold 


_ Supposedly would give the dollar 
. @ more constant value in terms of 


commodities. 
Mr. Morgenthau reveals in de- 


. tail how he and his chief, immedi- 
. ately after the inauguration, be- 
. Ban to experiment with gold ma- 
_ Mipulation. Then on June 5, 1933, 


Congress declared “gold clauses” 


- in contracts invalid. The price of 
. Bold gradually 
. $20.67 to $29 an ounce. 


increased from 


In August, the President plan- 


, med to buy newly mined gold at 
. Over $29 an ounce, but was handi- 
. Capped on the eve of his experi- 


ment by having as Secretary of 
the Treasury a sick man. During 
the banking crisis, William Wood- 


. in had worked hard and loyaily. 
. But ill-health caused him to drop 
. More and more into the back- 


ground and the President dared 
not depend on him. One news- 
pepe writer noted that whenever 
mportant matters were under 
discussion, Woodin, “the genial 


. Guitar player,” was “conspicuous 


by his absence.” At one of the im- 
rtant meetings on gold buying. 
r. Woodin was represented only 

by a verse he sent to the Presi- 


’ dent, illustrated by a well-known 


artist, describing how he had 
caught cold from Jesse Jones. Be- 
fore settling down to serious busi- 
ness, the President read a take-off 
on the poem, also about Jesse 


' Jones, and everybody had a good 


time except Jones. 


Mr. Acheson vs. Mr. Roosevelt 


Mr. Morgenthau says that Mr. 
Roosevelt did what he could to 


_ Strengthen the Treasury. On the 


advice of Raymond Moley and 
Lewis Dou g- 
las, Dean 
Acheson, the 
present Un- 
der-Secretary 


been made 
Under-Secre- 
tary in the 
hope that he- 
would act as’ 
“strong man” 
in. the Treas- 
ury. Dean 


Acheson, tall, 
blue-eyed, 
with reddish- 
eurly hair,and 
a waxed mus- 
tache, was just forty when he be- 
came, Under-Secretary. He came 





Dean G. Acheson 





from a wealthy Connecticut fam- 
ity. In his youth he had served as 
private secretary to Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis. He en- 
tered politics because he felt it his 
responsibility to be of useful pub- 
lic service. 

Mr. Morgenthau reports that Mr, 
Roosevelt was to rue his appoint- 
ment of Acheson. For though the 
new Under-Secretary swung into 
his job with as much efficiency as 
could have been desired, he was 
firmly opposed to gold buying. 

The President is represented as 
having relied more and more on 
Mr. Morgenthau. They were old 
friends. They had met over a rail 
fence in Duchess County. a decade 
before. Morgenthau had cam- 
paigned with Roosevelt in New 
York State and had worked with 
him in Albany. In Washington, he 
was carrying out successfully the 
grain-buying program, which had 
at least a surface resemblance to 
the President’s plans for gold. 
Roosevelt was surrounded by peo- 
ple who, he knew, opposed his 
policy. He asked Morgenthau to 
see that the Treasury followed out 
his instructions on gold. 

Under-Secretary Acheson, who 
headed the Treasury during Wood- 
in’s sickness, quickly came into 
conflict with Morgenthau. He 
argued that the whole gold busi- 
ness was illegal. Morgenthau was 
adamant. Together they went to 
see the President. Acheson again 
raised the question of legality. 

Morgenthau tartly suggested 
that all the lawyers who had ideas 
on the subject be locked in a room 
together until they came to a de- 
cision. 

“That’s fine,’ Mr. Roosevelt 
laughed, “let them go to the At- 
torney General’s office-and do it.” 
The lawyers were not confined 
very long before they decided that 
the government was legally em- 
powered to buy gold through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Morgenthau agrees that 
Acheson’s position showed a good 
deal of personal integrity, but 
stood in the way of the President’s 
program. On one occasion Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke to Morgenthau 
just before an RFC meeting on 
gold purchases. Acheson came in 
to the meeting late and obviously 
furious. “I am opposed to our 
buying gold,” he announced. “The 
President has ordered me to do it. 


I will carry out his orders.” 


Speed Embarrassing p 

The speed with which the Board 
approved the resolution was em- 
barrassing to Morgenthau. The 
questions raised by the RFC mem- 
bers after the resolutions had 
been passed made it clear that 
they hadn’t the slightest idea what 
the whole thing was about. Ache- 
son at least understood the Pres- 
ident’s plans. These men simply 
lacked the courage to go against 
the President. 

On Sunday, October 22, the 
President in his fourth “fireside 
chat” informed the country of his 
intention to buy newly-mined gold 
in the United States at prices set 
by himself and his advisers. And, 
“whenever necessary,” he added, 
“we shall also buy and sell gold 
in the world market.” 


A Hectic Period 

It was the beginning of a hectic 
period. Mr. Morgenthau camped 
in the Cabinet room, had a tele- 
phone installed and kept track of 
gold purchases for the President. 
Mr. Roosevelt was in a grand 
humor, “I have had the shackles 
en my hands for months now,” he 





said, “and I feel for the first time 
as though I had thrown them off.” 


Gold Price Fixed at 
Breakfast-in-Bed 


Beginning on Oct. 25, the Presi- 
dent conferred with Morgenthau 
and Jesse Jones each morning to 
set the price of gold for the day. 
They met in 
the Presi« 
aent’s pbeu- 
room. Mr. 
Roosevelt sat 
on his narrow, 
white bed 
with its thin 
hard mattress. 
Next to him 
Was a small 
white bath- 
room-type 
table on which 
he kept as- 
pirin, pencil, 
memo notes, 
cigarettes, his 
watch, and a 
couple of telephones. While the 
President breakfasted, usually on 
his favorite of scrambled eggs, 
the trio discussed the gold market 
reports: from abroad. That first 
day gold was selling at $31.02 in 
London and $31.09 in Paris. The 
United States wanted to keep its 
price slightly above the world 
market. Mr. Morgenthau suggested 
$31.36 for the first day’s price, 
27c above the Paris rate, and 
$1.56 over the first day’s previous 
American price. “All right,” said 
the President, “we will make it 
$31.35.” 


Every morning after that, Mor- 
genthau and Jones met with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to determine the 
price of gold for the day. The 
important thing was to keep the 
trend gradually upward, hoping 
that commodity prices would fol- 
low. 


A “Lucky Number” Price 


The actual price on any given 
day made little difference. The 
amounts settled on were generally 
arbitrary. One day, for instance, 
the bedside conference decided on 
a rise of 2lc; “It’s a lucky num- 
ber,” the President remarked, 
“because it’s three times seven.” 
Mr. Morgenthau commented, “If 
anybody ever knew how we really 
set the gold price through a com- 
bination of lucky numbers, etc., I 
think they would really be fright- 
ened.” 


As the price of gold in the 
United States rose above the 
world price, Mr, Morgenthau told 
the President it was foolish to go 
much further unless he began for- 
eign exchange operations. Since 
this was a job that required tech- 
nical skill, Governor George Har- 
rison of the Federal Reserve Bank 
was put in charge. Harrison 
agreed, provided he had full au- 
thority. There was to be no in- 
terference; if the President didn’t 
like the way he handled it, he 
would resign. 

Harrison was anxious first to 
consult the English and_ the 
French. The President was less 
anxious. “Everytime we have 
taken the English into our eonfi- 
dence,” he protested, “they have 
given us a trimming.” But Har- 
rison was handling the job, and he 
had his way. 





Jesse H. Jones 


FDR Roars at “Pink Whiskers” 
Norman 


As it turned out, the President 
enjoyed himself tremendously 
while Harrison notified foreign 
officials. The French nearly 
jumped out of their skins when 
they heard the news. But the 
most startled reaction came when 
Harrison telephoned Governor 
Montague Norman of the Bank of 
England — “old pink whiskers,” 
the President called him. “This 
is the most terrible thing that has 
happened,” Norman wailed across 
the ocean. “The whole world will 








be put into bankruptcy.” While 
Harrison tried to reassure Nor- 
man, Mr. Roosevelt and Morgen- 
thau looked at each other, pictur- 
ing foreign bankers with every 
one of their hairs standing on end 
with horror. Morgenthau began 
to laugh, The President roared. 

During the gold-buying cam- 
paign the President had been con- 
stantly handicapped by Dean 
Acheson’s opposition. Woodin’s 
prolonged illness made it likely 
that he might never return, and 
potioy remained in Acheson’s 

ands. 

The President did nothing for 
a while. A few days later he 
spoke stirringly to his advisors of 
the need for 10c cotton, 50c corn, 
and 90c wheat by the first of the 
year. The gold-buying campaign, 
he said, was achieving this. He 
emphasized that it was an Ad- 
ministration policy. “We are all 
in the same boat,” he warned. “If 
anybody does not like the boat, 
he can get out.” 


“Acheson a Light-Weight”—FDR 


Acheson hardly opened his 
mouth throughout the meeting. 
During most of this period he 
continued to follow his course cf 
obeying the President’s direct or- 
ders, while making it clear that 
he disapproved of the policy. Mor- 
genthau agreed that Acheson was 
a man of great courage, but that 
he infuriated Roosevelt to the 
point where the President re- 
marked that what he needed in 
the Treasury was a “heavy- 
weight” while Acheson was only 
a “light-weight.” 

Mr. Morgenthau asserted that 
Mr. Acheson himself knew noth- 
ing about his resignation until 
reporters informed him thereof, 
and of the announcement that the 
new Acting Secretary would be 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

With Morgenthau in the Treas- 
ury, Roosevelt felt free to con- 
tinue the program. On Jan. 30, 
1934, the Gold Reserve Bill was 
enacted which fixed the Presi- 
dent’s power to devalue the dol- 
lar and set the level between 50 
and 60%. By proclamation, the 
following day, Mr. Roosevelt fixed 
the gold content at 155/21 grains 
nine-tenths fine, a reduction to 
about 59.6%. This was equivalent 
to gold at $35 an ounce, the price 
at which it was stabilized. 


Grain and Gold Programs 
Difficult to Appraise 


Mr. Morgenthau held that the 
effect of the grain and the gold 
programs was difficult to deter- 
mine. For along with these poli- 
cies there were the crop-curtail- 
ment program; the NRA; a public 
works program; and other infla- 
tionary measures. Prices did go 
up, even if somewhat more slowly 
than gold, and Mr. Roosevelt ac- 
complished, at least in part, his 
aim of giving the producer a bet- 
ter break. But it is impossible to 
isolate and disentangle the con- 
tribution of gold and grain-buying 
from the intricate complex of in- 
flationary measures. 


Despite all the past memoirs of 
the country’s former Presidents 
and government officials—great 
and small—probably no man ever 
came out of Washington with such 
a Diary as Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Nearly 900 volumes, all together 
running over a quarter of a mil- 
lion pages, comprise a record of 
his 12 years in the Treasury. 

Telephone conversations were 
transcribed with the help of a 
recorder. 


Warner Branch 
in Washington, D. CG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. Ar- 
thur Warner & Co., Inc. announces 
the opening of a branch office at 
1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C., under the man- 
agement of Phil J. K. Reily. Also 
associated in the Washington of- 
fice will be Guy Campbell, Patrick 
C. Cronin, Earl McQueen, James 
C. Patterson, E. D. Sampson, G. L. 
Sampson and Abbott Ware. 














Werle Nominated for 
Chairman of Board 
Of NY Curb Exchange 


Edward C. Werle, Johnson & 
Wood, Vice-Chairman of _ the 
Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange for the past 
year, has been nominated to the 
Chairmanship of the board for the 
ensuing year. 

‘The nomination of Mr. Werle, 
together with the remainder of 
the slate proposed by the nomi- 
nating committee for offices to be 
filled at the annual election of the 
Exchange on Feb. 10, 1947, was 
made public by Edwin Posner, 
Andrews, Posner & Rothschild, 
Chairman of the board. The 
nominating committee was headed 
by Milton E. Reiner. 

Mr. Werle will succeed Mr. 
Posner, who has served as Pres- 
ident pro tem as well as Chairman 
of the Curb Exchange for the past 
two years. Mr. Posner becomes a 
Class A Governor for a term of 
three years. 

As announced at the year-end, 
Francis Adams Truslow, New 
York attorney, will take office as 
paid President of the Exchange on 
March 1, succeeding Mr. Posner, 
whose term expires on Feb. 9, 
1947. During the short interim be- 
tween the two dates, Mr. Werle 
will serve as President pro tem. 

A member of the Curb Ex- 

change since July, 1940, and a 
Governor for the past three years, 
Mr. Werle has been continuously 
active in the affairs of the Ex- 
change. He is currently chairman 
of the general committee on trans- 
actions and the stock transactions 
committee and a member of the 
executive, finance and arbitration 
committees. He is also a director 
of the New York Curb Exchange 
Realty Associates, Inc. 
_ Mr. Werle began his career in 
Wall Street in 1919 as a page boy 
on the fleor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He quickly be- 
came an order clerk for the stock 
exchange firm of Wade, Temple- 
ton & Co., then worked for two 
years for Morin S. Hare & Co., 
and in 1923 joined the employ of 
Johnson & Wood. In 1928, Mr. 
Werle was appointed salaried 
market employee for Aymar 
Johnson, of Johnson & Wood, and 
in that capacity represented the 
firm on the floor of the New York 
Curb Exchange until, in 1940, he 
acquired his membership on the 
Curb and became a partner of the 
firm. 

The nominating committee’s 
slate presented to the exchange 
membership also names Edward J. 
Bowler, of Wm. P. Hoffman & 
Co.; Carl F. Cushing, of W. E. Bur- 
net & Co.; James R. Dyer, of Dates 
& Dyer, and Morton Wohlgemuth, 
of Ernst & Co., to three-year 
terms as Class A Governors of the 
Exchange. Mr. Bowler will be a 


new member of the board. Mr. 
Cushing was named in 1946 to fill 
the unexpired term of Edward J. 
Shean as a board member. Mr. 
Dyer and Mr. Wohlgemuth are 
current governors. 

Franklyn B. Boutelle, of Burton, 
Cluett & Dana; Edward J. Cohan, 
of Pershing & Co.; Benjamin H, 
Van Keegan, of Frank C. Master- 
son & Co., and Claude F. Leaman, 
of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. have 
been nominated for election as 
Class B Governors of the Curb 
Exchange for a three-year period. 

E. R. McCormick of the firm of 
J. Streicher & Co. has received 
the nomination for a three-year 
term as a trustee of the Gratuity 
Fund of the Curb Exchange. 

In addition to Mr. Reiner, mem- 
bers of the nominating committee 
included Fred G. Gurke, William 
H. Hassinger, C. VY. Quayle, Ben- 





jamin H. Armstrong, O. Viking 
Hedberg, and William S. Wilson. 
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Unionism—Enemy of Labor! 


(Continued from page 125) 
the charge is predicated on eco- 
nomic laws and not upon any 
criminal code. 

In years gone by, unions had 
many things to fight for. When 
members struck, they often struck 
against bad sanitary conditions, 
long hours or dangerous working 
conditions. 

The “wobblies” of the West 
Coast led a battle for better con- 
ditions in the logging camps of 
the Pacific Northwest. They 
struck against weevily food, 
“crummy” bunk houses, the dawn- 
to-dark working day. They won; 
and others who followed a less 
violent line ultimately won gen- 
uine comfort and healthful sur- 
roundings for the rugged individ- 
ualists who labored in this rugged 
industry. 

It was inevitable that the cause 
of the logger, the “timberbeast” 
of the Pacific Northwest camps, 
should be espoused by the people 
who made the laws of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho. Working 
conditions, hours of labor, safety 
precautions, health measures, be- 
came matters of law and were re- 
moved from the category of labor- 
management dispute. 


Reforms Followed Public Opinion 


Not all the reforms for the ben- 
efit of workers have come about 
because of labor-union activity. 
Many have, of course, but the end 
result has been the same. UIti- 
mately, existent evils have been 
corrected by laws passed under 
the pressure of public opinion. 
The objectives for which unions 
might once have fought are no 
longer subject to controversy. 
Laws that prohibit child labor, 
limit hours, give benefits for in- 
juries, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, health and safety 
measures are. administered and 
enforced by either state or Fed- 
eral governments for the benefit 
of all. 

What functions remain to the 
unions? 

Under present conditions, the 
unions can give their members a 
certain element of job security— 
protection against capricious and 
unjustified discharges. But their 
main function today is to give 
their, members more wages. Their 
efforts in this direction may take 
many different forms. They may 
involve demands for more vaca- 
tion with pay, more holidays, 

featherbedding” or other forms 
of made “work” or a special sick 
fund contribution. But the end 
sought is always the same—more 
money for the same work. 

The successful union leader 
may negotiate a contract for the 
milk wagon drivers that increases 
their pay by 15%. John L. Lewis 
may obtain an increase for the 
miners. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods may get a quick settlement 
for a higher wage demand on the 
threat of a transportation tieup. 
But no matter how successful 
these unions are, they cannot in- 
crease the real wage of labor as a 
whole. The increases they obtain 
are decreases for the rest of us. 
Their increases are passed on to 
all of us in the form of higher 
prices. 

Wages and prices in the United 

States are based on an economy 
of competition—except, of course, 
in times of national emergency. 
In all those segments of the econ- 
omy where competition is work- 
ing effectively, prices for com- 
modities or services are as low as 
possible, because price is one of 
the major stimulants to mass ac- 
ceptance and mass distribution. 
_ If the unions in a competitive 
industry succeed in forcing an in- 
crease in pay, the price of that in- 
dustry’s products must rise in or- 
der to maintain the balance be- 
tween production and distribution 
costs and the fair profit that keeps 
the industry going. 


This rise: is passed on to the 


of the benefited union, but also | 
members of other and smaller 
unions, working people who be- 
long to no organized group, as 
well as small business men, state 
and civic employees and even the | 


non-earning groups, including | 

. . . . . i 
pensioners and _institutionalized 
persons. 


The Injury to Labor as a Whole 


In other words, the successful 
union’s membership has benefit- 
ed at the expense of labor as a 
whole. 

Even in industries where com- 
petition is not effective because of 
patent ownership, monopoly, col- 
lusion or restrictive agreements, 
and wherein the power of a union 
has forced an increase in wages, 
the result on the balance of labor 
will be the same. The monopoly 
will pass on the wage increase to 
price, the price will be paid by 
the public and once again, a small 
organized group will have bene- 
fited at the expense of the whole. 
A recent survey published in 
the “United States News” set forth 
these facts graphically. The sur- 
vey compared the “real earnings” 
of five groups of working people 
in 1939 with their projected real 
earnings in 1946. It chose for com- 
parison the well organized and 
politically powerful farmers, the 
highly organized and “politically 
potent” auto workers, the loosely 
organized and unorganized retail 
workers, the factionally organized 
and unorganized school teachers 
and the unorganized group in the 
higher wage class known as 
junior executives. 

According to this tabulation, the 
farmers’ real wage is up $897 from 
1939, the auto workers’ up $226. 
The retail workers’ real earnings 
are down $80; the school teachers’ | 
reduced by $166 and the junior | 
executives’ salaries are worth $1,-| 
406 less than five years ago. 
Why, then, don’t the groups on | 
the losing end of this deal organ- | 
ize and press demands that will | 
keep their real wage in the same 
relative position? This is the na- 
tural question to ask. But it 
doesn’t represent the solution. 





Highly Organized Groups in 
Preferred Position 

The highly organized groups 
are in strategic position. They 
operate in “key” industries—steel, 
coal, transportation. The millions 
engaged in personal service busi- 
nesses, domestic service, salesmen 
and employees of government are 
among large groups of “working 
people” who probably could not 
form powerful unions. 

Moreover, the big unions prob- 
ably would never let the new 
unions “catch up” to them, for 
success in other fields would have 
the effect of leveling off the real 
wage of their membership. 


The muscles of the big unions 
have grown large and powerful. 
How they came to grow—whether 
they were developed as protection 


agement—is beside the point. It 
remains that now the powerful 
unions are using their muscles for 
the exploitation of our economy. 
As unions come to the full real- 
ization of their power, this ex- 
ploitation is bound to increase. 


The power we have placed— 
with the help and sanction of the 
government—in the hands of the 
big unions, can only lead to steady 
intlation over the course of the 
years. 


There is no reason why these 
unions cannot demand—and get— 
a wage increase every year as 
their contracts expire. The only 
real control lies in public opinion. 
As long as the unions’ demands 
are “reasonable’’—as long as they 
don’t bite through the shell of 
public apathy and produce a 
scream of general indignation— 
the chances are they’ll get their 
wage increases, every year! 


Thus, if the coal miners demand 





purchasing public. This public 


_ Consists not only of the members 





a modest 10% increase at any one 


|unions retain their monopolistic 


against the exploitation by man-| 


orbitant to the public mind. It 
means only a few cents added to 
the price-of a ton of coal. That 
is nothing to the coal-burning 
citizen compared to the chaos of 
no coal at all. 

One of the reasons for the high- 
er plane of living in America lies 
in the fact that the nation’s pur- 
chasing power is largely in the 
hands of the consumers. At the 
present time, it is estimated that 
wages, salaries and pensions rep- 


resent about 80% of the national 
income. The other 20% is repre- 
sented by interest, dividends, 


rents and entrepreneurial earn- 
ings. In some countries, in which 
labor is heavily exploited, wages, 
salaries and pensions represent as 
little as 45% of the national in- 
come. 

It is impossible for wages, sal- 
aries and pensions to represent 
the whole of national income and 
it is doubtful that the percentage 
received by employees can run 
much in excess of 80%. Only two 
influences appear able to increase 
this figure—or even maintain it 
at its present high level. 

‘One is the continuation of low 
interest rates which will keep the 
factors of dividends, interest and 
rents low in relation to the total 
income. The second is to perfect 
further our competitive condi- 
tions so that savings in costs are 
passed on to the consumers in the 
form of lower prices and not ac- 
cumulated as additional profits. 


Wages, salaries and pensions 
may remain high in relation to 
the total income, but as long as 


power and influence over our 
economy, the distribution of this 
portion of the national income 
will be discriminatory and in- 
equitable—unfair to labor as a 
whole! 


Union Successes Aggravate 
Maldistribution of Income 


For union successes in getting 
higher wages would not affect the 
total paid to employees. It would 
only affect the distribution of that 
income. The powerful unions have 
little to fear from steady inflation. 
Through their power, their con- 
trol over essential services and 
manufactures, they can always in- 
crease their income in advance of 
the rise in the cost of living. 


By the time increased prices 
have reflected themselves in a rise 
for the majority of the people 
who work, the unions are ready 
with another demand that will get 
them a larger share of the pie 
at the expense of the balance of 
labor. 

Remedies 


The obvious cures for these in- 
equalities are: 
1. the elimination of the pressure 

exploitation by well organized 

unions. F 


the establishment of a wage 
policy that would apply to all 
people who work. 


There is now in existence the 
potential machinery for the es- 
tablishment of a consistent wage 
policy. The Wages and Hours 
Law sets a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour for employees in 
any business engaged in interstate 
commerce. This is, of course, an 
unrealistic figure because of the 
increase in the cost of living that 
occurred since the law’s passage. 


The amendment of this law that 
would establish the minimum 
wage as the present going wage 
for unskilled common labor would 
establish a basis on which to pre- 
dicate a schedule of returns for 
skilled and other classifications of 
work. 


More than the groundwork for 
such a formula has already been 
laid. Industry and commercial 
enterprises have conducted elab- 
orate studies in order to evaluate 
the jobs within their own organ- 
izations. Wage rates are stepped 
up in accordance with responsi- 


tS 


ation in evaluating the wage for 
each type of job. But all have a 
common starting point—the wage 
of common unskilled labor. 
Applied to the national work 
picture, there might be a different 
base wage for different areas, but 
the relationship between un- 
skilled and the various grades of 
skilled would remain roughly the 
same and area differences in the 
minimum wage could be grad- 
ually eliminated by law. 


Now, if the pressure of certain 
organized groups is removed, the 


wage rates for skilled groups 
would seek levels dictated by 
supply and demand. If there 


were a shortage of carpenters 
that raised the carpenter’s wage 
to two-and-one-half times the 
rate for common labor, more peo- 
ple would train to become car- 
penters. Ultimately, the supply 
of carpenters would meet the de- 
mand and the relationship be- 
tween the common laborer’s wage 
and the carpenter’s wage would 
reach its normal level. 

If carpenters’ wages dropped 
because of a surplus of carpenters. 
the cost of carpentering would be 
reflected in lowered prices which 
would mean an increase in the 
real wage of everyone else. This, 
of course, is possible only where 
true competition exists. 

This competitive condition does 
not yet exist in the United States. 
Goods are still too scarce to create 
a buyers’ market. But the time is 
not far distant when production 
will have caught up to demand and 
true competition will again be the 
controlling factor in the distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods, prod- 
uce and service. 


Increased Productivity Means an 
Increased Real Wage 

We have increased the per 

worker productivity an average 

of 3% a year for the last 40 years. 


If we can continue to increase 
our productivity per worker 
through new methods and new 


machines by an average of 3% 
per year, this would mean, rough- 
ly, a decrease of 3% per year in 
the cost of living, which is equiv- 
alent to a 3% increase in the real 
wage—in other words, in terms 
of what people can buy. 

In many industries, particularly 
old and long-established ones, the 
increase in productivity per 
worker might be negligible from 
year to year. In other industries, 
particularly younger ones where 
the arts of manufacture have not 
been completely explored, the in- 
crease in productivity will be con- 
siderably more than 3%. Under 
a determined wage policy and 
with competitive conditions pre- 
vailing, this increase in efficiency 
will be for the benefit of all in 
the form of lower prices. 


A Universally Applied Wage 
Policy 


The combination of an equit- 
able wage policy that applies to 
all men and women who work for 
a living with maximum competi- 
tion, marks the route toward 
economic stability and continued 
progress. 

We can live in better homes if 
we don’t have to pay tribute to 
the building trades unions; we can 
afford better cars if we don’t have 
to pay tribute to auto workers’ 
unions and we could afford more 
of almost everything if the rail- 
road unions did not exact from us 
their tribute in the form of high- 
er freight rates. 

An intelligent wage policy is a 
matter of administration well 
within the powers of American 
execution. The achievement of 
maximum competition requires 
some vigilance. We must main- 
tain an alert and conscientious 
surveillance over monopolistic 
tendencies; the anti-trust statutes 
must be vigorously upheld and 
applied. The patent laws, too, 
must be liberalized. They now 
form the basis for dangerous 
practices. which create monopo- 
lies and therefore the tendency 





bility, arduousness or skills. Many 





time, it does not appear to be ex- 


factors are taken into consider- 


come established, our economy 
must be relieved of the. pressure 
from highly organized groups. 
These groups have developed high 
skill in the tactics of labor poli- 
tics. If their power is maintained 
or increased, it will bring con- 
tinued inflation of the price level 
through the exploitation that 
—— unionism “Unfair to La- 
or.” 


Offering of $8,500,000 


Bonds of Sydney, Aus. 


A nationwide group of under- 
writers headed by Kidder, Pea-~ 
body & Co. offered to the public 
on Dec. 30 a new issue of $8,500,- 
000 principal amount of The Syd- 
ney County Council (Common- 
wealth of Australia) 34% ten- 
year sinking fund bonds, due Jan. 
1, 1957. The bonds are priced at 
101% and accrued interest. Pay- 
ment for the bonds may be made 
either in cash or in City of Sydney 
542% bonds of 1955 at a price of 
102.468%. The offering represents 
the first financing by a political 
subdivision of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to be undertaken in 
the American investment market 
since before the war. Proceeds 
from the sale of the securities will 
be used to redeem on Feb. 1, 1947, 
the $8,170,000 City of Sydney 
542% bonds of 1955 at par and ac- 
crued interest. The new 34%% 
bonds are redeemable at the regu- 
lar redemption price of 103%, if 
redeemed on or before Dec. 31, 
1947, and at decreasing prices in 
each successive year thereafter. 
They are also redeemable for the 
sinking fund at 101 prior to Jan. 
1, 1948, and at declining percent-~ 
ages thereafter. 
The Council’s funded debt less 
sinking fund and special fund in- 
vestments amounted to£ All, 796,- 
000 (Australian pounds) in 1936 
and was £A10,168,000 Sept. 30, 
1946. Kilowatt hour sales for the 
year 1936 were 461,301,000 and for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1946 were 
936,577,000. Gross revenues for the 
12 months ended Sept. 30, 1946, 
were approximately £ A4,457,000 
the highest for any year in the 
Council history. The electric op- 
erations of the Council have been 
self-sustaining; however, along 
with other political subdivisions, 
the Council has the power to levy 
taxes on the improved and unim- 
proved capital value of land with- 
in the Sydney County District. 
The Sydney County Council 
plans to make application to list 
the new bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Associated with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. in the of- 
fering are: Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; 


White, Weld & Co.; Dominion 
Securities Corp.; Lquitable Se- 
curities Corp., and Hayden, Stone 
& Co. 


Peters, Writer Admits 





of their firm. 
i lena lipenincansionty 


N. Leonard Cohen 
Incorporated 


as a corporation. Officers are N 
mond N. Parker, Vice-Presiden 
Irwin G. Cohen, Secretary. — 


of the predecessor firm, with 
which Mr. Parrish was associated 





toward over-value prices. — 
But; while these policies be- 





Mr. Parker was with F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. 


Sweet as Firm Member 


DENVER, COLO. — Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, -Inc., U.S. 
National Bank Building, announce 
that William E. Sweet, Jr., has 
been taken into the membership 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—N. 
Leonard Cohen & Co., 8 East Mar- 
ket Street, is now doing business 


Leonard Cohen, President; Ray+) 
ty 
Chester A. Parrish, Treasurer; sha { 


Mr. N. L. Cohen was proprietor 
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activity. 







for much of the increase over a 







level has been steadily rising. Re- 
tail sales have increased even 
more than have retail prices. In 








not yet taken all the goods that 
were produced while in others de- 
mand is still ahead of supply: The 
relationships between demdafnd 
and supply are changing rapidly 
in an increasing number of fields 
and in many lines competition 
among sellers is becoming keen- 
er. The change from a sellers’ 
market to a buyers’ one will be a 
most. significant development 
throughout much of this year and 
such a change is likely to come 
suddenly. It will take place in 
different lines at different times, 
and require extensive readjust- 
ments in production, distribution 
and prices. 


























Labor-Management Relations 
Significant 


Relations between labor and 
management will again constitute 
one of the major uncertainties 
during the next few months. Cur- 
rent indicators point to a repeti- 
tion of last year in many indus- 
tries with the possibility of either 
extensive work stoppages or sharp 
changes in wage rates and costs. 
Possibly both will take place and 
thus tend to hold down both pro- 
duction and _ business volume. 
Until the terms on which wage 
settlements in major industries 
are known, business planning will 
be handicapped and no close ap- 
praisal of future trends in any 
line can be made. 































The effects of work stoppages 


7 are, of course, to delay the pro- 
duction of needed goods and even 
when these interruptions 
place in smaller industries they 


”— 


necks. Large quantities of goods 


have been held up and production 


P in many lines handicapped due to 
Z those causes during the last year. 
1 The total effects of any interrup- 
" tion cannot be measured by the 
; number of man-hours lost by 
; those directly involved. They also 
a involve critical shortages else- 
wi where. 

Accompanying many wage set- 
il tlements have been provisions for | 
st higher prices and in nearly every 
kK line prices of the finished prod- 
th ucts have gone up to compensate 
o. for much of the higher costs. In 
& some cases increased productivity 
>.3 has kept the price rises from go- 
on ing too high, but in others effi- 

ciency has been low, due not only 

i to restlessness but also to material 
ne shortages. 


If last year’s changes are re- 
peated this year the result will be 
further distortions among wage 
rates, costs, and prices. While 
these maladjustments may be 
covered up temporarily as they 
were last year by passing the 
eosts on to the consumers, the 
higher prices are likely to meet 
more consumer resistance. The 
danger of boosting prices beyond 
the ability or willingness of the 
market is far more acute than it 
has been during the last 12 
months. Many of the increases in 
wage rates now being considered 
are among those who are already 
among the highest paid ones and 
the products which these workers 
make must find a market among 
hose whose incomes have risen 
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ness much less. This situation results 
o Na in further distortion and lack of 
tay | balance between the purchasing 
ienti} power of different groups and 











orices. The interests of all labor 
ill be promoted best by main- 
aining balance, continued pro- 
Huction, and the right relationships 
hich will enable goods to be ex- 
hanged at prices within the abil- 
ty of the largest number of peo- 
ple to buy. 










































in nearly all phases of economic | labor leaders, 


year ago in some lines; they ac- 
count for all of it as the price 


some lines, however, they have 


take 


may result in shortages of essen- | 
tial items and thus create bottle- 


, Constructive leadership by 
businessmen, and 


| government officials will be need- 


Somewhat higher prices account | ed during the coming months to 


| keep business activity high. Much 
'of the problem will be to avoid 
having monopolies which can 
force decisions regardless of the 
economic merits of those decisions 
and to restore more nearly even 
balance of power among compet- 
ing groups. In most fields the 
free play of competition will es- 
tablish better results than will the 
unrestrained force of any one 
group. 


Government Policies More 
Favorable 


Government touches business at 
so many points that its policies 
must be taken into account by the 
businessman when he is planning 
for the future. These policies in- 
clude not only expenditures by 
governmental agencies but also 
many forms of regulation and 
control. Although in time adjust- 
ment can be made to almost any 
kind of regulation, any indications 
that changes are likely will be 
especially disturbing unless those 
| changes work definitely in the di- 
/rection of helping business to in- 
|}crease production and employ- 
ment. 


Throughout the last year the 
majority of the war regulations 
have been removed and business 
is becoming more nearly free than 
at any time in many years. Prices 
are coming to represent the re- 
sults of competition among buyers 
and sellers rather than the amount 
specified by a government agency. 
Although price control did accom- 
plish much to prevent extreme 
price rises that have been asso- 
| ciated with other wars and during 
the early postwar period, they also 
tended to _ restrict production. 
Consumers were at least partly 
protected from higher prices but 
they were also deprived of goods 
which would have been turned 
out if producers could have re- 
ceived enough to cover their 
| higher costs. The attempt to keep 
| Prices at relatively low levels 
| when most items of cost were go- 
ing higher did result in fewer 
goods being available. In the long 
run the inflationary pressures be- 
came steadily stronger and harder 
to control until now a large per- 
centage have been freed. The 
best objective is to get the largest 
}amount of goods on the market, 
and the trend for some time has 
been in that direction. 


The rates and kinds of taxes 
greatly affect business and the 
prospects of tax changes will be 
closely watched during the com- 
ing months. Taxes change the dis- 
tribution of current income and 
thus may modify the amount of 
purchasing power for different 
types of goods. Taxes must be 
considered by business as part of 
the cost of operation and when 
they are so high that they cannot 
be met out of the amounts re- 
ceived through the sale of goods, 
business activity and employment 
must be curtailed. Sometimes 
lower taxes and reduced cost of 
doing business may so greatly 
stimulate business volume, that 
total governmental revenues may 
be increased rather than reduced. 
On the other hand, taxes must be 
large enough to finance the huge 
national debt and to meet the 
large volume of expenditures that 
is still being maintained. 


If the right balance between 
opposing considerations can be 
established in tax policy as well as 
in other phases of government 
policies, the future outlook for 
production and employment will 
be favorable. Current prospects 
are that somewhat better decisions 
will be made than have been at 
many times in the past few years. 
Artificial restrictions are rapidly 
being removed and when consum- 
ers have greater freedom to buy 
what they want at prices they are 
willing to pay, the production of 
those goods will be greatly stim- 











Many Conflicting Tendencies in the New Year. 


ulated. The experience of recent 
years with outside controls has 
provided a basic but costly edu- 
cation in economics and the fuan- 
damentals needed in order to have 
a productive economic system. 
That education will continue and 
may be one of the outstanding 
achievements of the coming year. 
As a result of it conditions and 
policies may be more sound in 
tne future. 


Consumer Attitudes Uncertain 


Another type of major uncer- 
tainty in business planning is that 
of consumer attitudes and con- 
sumer ability to buy. For sev- 
eral years consumers received 
more than they were spending 
and savings mounted to new 
peaks. Savings, which are really 
claims that may be made against 
production, are still high, although 
the expansion last year was the 
smallest in many years. Among 
many groups spending was greater 
than income and that fact accounts 
for a part of the extremely high 
level of retail sales. 

An excellent indicator of this 
situation is the amount of con- 
sumer debt outstanding. It has 
been rising rapidly, in fact, twice 
as rapidly as ever before. If the 
current trend continues for a few 
months longer, consumers will be 
more deeply in debt than at any 
previous time. Expanding debt is 
stimulating for a time but when 
the amount becomes so large that 
a considerable portion of current 
income must be used to pay off 
past indebtedness and to meet in- 
terest charges, the debt becomes 
an obstacle to the purchase of new 
goods. Although consumer debts 
are large and increasing, they are 
not yet out of line with current 
sales. They still represent a 
smaller percentage than normal 
although the trend is one which 
needs to be watched carefully as 
one indicator of future buying. 

In addition to the amount of 
purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers is the attitude which 
consumers have toward current 
prices and their viewpoint as to 
future incomes. So far that atti- 
tude has been favorable for 
greater buying but whether or not 
it will continue to be for another 
year is one of the important un- 
certainties to be faced. Will peo- 
ple continue to spend their sav- 
ings, a larger percentage of their 
current incomes, and then go into 
debt in order to get the goods they 
want as they have been doing? 
The desire is undoubtedly still 
very great for automobiles, refrig- 
erators, radios, electrical appli- 
ances of all kinds, houses and 
other types of consumer durable 
goods, just as soon as these goods 
are available. Will the purchase 
of these articles represent addi- 
tional buying on top of present 
purchasing or will consumers cut 
down their buying of other items 
in order’ to buy the new lines 
coming on the market in increas- 
ing volume? Shifts among dif- 
ferent lines may be extremely sig- 
nificant during the coming year 
and just as important to watch as 
is the total volume of buying. 


On the other hand, people may 
be more cautious and, remember- 
ing their difficulties during the 
years of unemployment and dull 
business, hold on to their savings 
as well as a substantial percentage 
of their current incomes. If pro- 
duction and business activity de- 
cline somewhat as they usually do 
during the second postwar year, 
people may hesitate to make pur- 
chases and thus tend to reduce 
business still further. Such a 
change could come very suddenly 
as it did in 1920 when production 
and prices declined sharply for a 
few months. After the temporary 
lull, however, business again ex- 
panded and the long period of 
prosverity followed. Recognition 
of the possibility that consumer 


given more than usual weight un- 
der present conditions, and con- 
situte another of the~stgnificant 
uncertainties.for the next few 
months. 


Inventories Are Rising 


Inventory trends indicate about 
what is taking place. The amounts 
of goods on hand by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers 
have continued to rise steadily 
and they are now higher than they 
have ever been before. Part of 
the production this year has been 
used to fill the pipelines or distri- 
bution channels up more nearly 
in line with the high volume of 
sales. A substantial part of the 
inventory among manufacturers is 
in partly finished goods which 
need only a few additional parts 
for completion.. That aspect of 
the inventory rise will be quickly 
remedied just as soon as some of 
the current bottlenecks are elim- 
inated. Unbalanced inventory is 
quite as much a factor now as is 
the size of total inventories. 


Although the amounts of goods 
on hand are still low in compari- 
son with sales, within a few 
months, if present trends continue, 
they will not only be far above 
any previous peak but also above 
the normal relationship to current 
demand. Any decline in sales 
would make that point come even 
sooner. The end’ of an inventory 
boom is a readjustment and at 
least a temporary recession until 
some of the excesses are liqui- 
dated. The readjustment need 
not be serious, however, nor need 
it be long continued provided it 
is made promptly with such 
changes in prices as will move the 
goods most speedily. A recession 
of from 20 to 30% in both produc- 
tion and prices would not be un- 
expected during that readjust- 
ment. 





The rise in commercial loans in 
the banks is another indication of 
the current situation as many of 
these loans are used to carry in- 
ventory or to finance consumer 
credit either directly or indirectly. 
Bank loans for commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural purposes 
made by the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System have 
risen about 40% during the last 
year and are at a new peak. For 
several weeks the rate of increase 
has been accelerating. It is not 
yet out of line with sales or other 
aspects of the economic system, 
but the total debt. structure, both 
by business and by consumers, is 
being expanded steadily. Unless 
the current trend is halted before 
it goes to extremes, later exten- 
sive readjustments may be neces- 
sary. 


Constructive Factors Also 
Significant 

Economic trends are the result 
of conflicting tendencies and an 
appraisal of all of them is needed 
to estimate what is likely to take 
place in the future. Some of the 
tendencies boost business while 
others retard it and the outcome 
of this tug-of-war is either pros- 
perity or depression. 

Consumer purchasing power, 
both actual in the form of current 
income and potential in the form 
of savings, is the strongest force 
making for increased business 
activity. It exerts pressure on 
prices and on production for it 
provides the market for the goods 
which factories are turning out. 
It is also the result of business 
activity and a consideration of the 
causes of income in the hands of 
consumers is as important as are 
the effects of it on sales. 


Total income payments to indi- 
viduals have continued to rise and 
have reached a peak of over $14,- 
760,000,000 monthly. That figure 
is 6% higher than it was a year 
ago and two and one-half times 
the prewar level. Even in rela- 
tion to current prices it is much 
higher. Incomes have risen more 


of this difference but not nearly 
all of it. 

The effect of these large in- 
comes and savings has been evi- 
dent in sales not orily in retail 
stores but also in all other forms 
of buying. The constructive forces 
making for high volume of pro- 
duction and employment are still 
strong and for some time to come 
may more than offset the unfa- 
vorable trends. The stimulating 
influences may “overcome the 
handicaps of rising prices and 
costs. This brief summary of the 
conflicting forces now at work 
provides a useful guide for eval- 
uating current trends in general 
business and tn maxing a. esti- 
mate for the future. 


Outlook in Leading Industries 


Variations among different in- 
dustries have been unusually great 
during the last year but they are 
becoming less. As the normal 
forces of competition are allowed 
to operate more freely, even 
greater uniformity may be 
achieved, although at all times 
different industries change at 
somewhat different .rates of ex- 
pansion or recession. 

The steel industry has been pro- 
ducing at close to 90% of capacity 
for many months and turning out 
close to 7,000,000 tons of steel each 
month. It has recovered rapidly 
from the slump to about 60% last 
month during the coal shortage. 
Current indications are that de- 
mand for steel from domestic and 
foreign buyers will be sufficient 
to maintain very high levels of 
output throughout much of the 
year. Work stoppages due to man- 
agement-labor difficulties would, 
of course, reverse that trend and 
result in lowered output through- 
out all industry as stocks of fin- 
ished steel on hand are not large. 

The building industry made 
rapid strides during most of the 
year in spite of shortages of all 
kinds. Building contracts awarded 
have declined in recent weeks, but 
they are still almost double those 
of the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Total construction 
of all kinds during 1946 was esti- 
mated to total close to $10,000,- 
000,000. <A large part of it was 
residential building although large 
amounts of other types of con- 
struction were also put up. Almost 
1,000,000 new homes were started, 
but not over 650,000 were com- 
pleted. 

Production has been increasing 
in such lines as textiles and print- 
ing as well as in most consumer 
nondurable goods industries. Out- 
put this year will exceed that of 
last year and supplies are coming 
more nearly in line with demand. 


The automobile industry has 
fallen far short of the goal which 
was set for-1946. Output recently, 
however, has been very close to 
100,000 passenger cars and trucks 
weekly. Total output for the year 
was slightly over 2.000,000 passen- 
ger cars and 1,000,000 trucks. Un- 
less the industry is handicapped 
by material shortages and inter- 
ruptions in operations, the output 
of passenger cars may double this 
year. 

Production of coal, except for 
the periods when the mines were 
closed, has been running over 
12,000,000 tons weekly. Total output 
for the year, however, was about 
50,000,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year and considerably 
below demand. Future trends will 
depend upon the settlement of 
labor difficulties as all that can 
be mined will be needed. 

Trends are somewhat similar in 
most lines, with only a few signs 
of a significant falling off in de- 
mand. Expansion has continued 


much longer than usual, however, 
and some readjustments may be 
expected during the second peace- 
time year. 








With City Seru-ities Corp. 





than factory production and 





attitudes may change for a time 
should be a part of any planning | 
for the future. Consideratiors of | 





public psychology can well be 


should provide a market for all 
the goods that can be turned out, 
as output of goods is only 75% 
higher. Rising prices offset some 
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Trading in U. 8. Bonds 


(Continued from page 135) 


Government Bond Dealers’ 
Functions 


Déalers translate the supply 
and demand for such securities 
into bid and asked prices, there- 
by making and representing the 
market. Perhaps 90% of our busi- 
ness comes from hanks, insurance 
companies, stock exchange houses, 
and similar institutions. The bond 
sold by an individual or corpora- 
tion to a bank, stock broker, or 
general bond dealer will eventu- 
ally be sold in turf to a govern- 
ment bond dealer. The same chain 
in reverse applies to a purchase. 
As underwriters, government bond 
dealers only subscribe to new is- 
sues as do any other investors, 
except that larger subscriptions 
are allowed if distributional abil- 
ity is considered good. Although, 
in the form of middlemen, we 
represent the market, we differ 
from other bond and stock dealers 
and brokers in that we charge no 
commission and have no organ- 
ized exchange. In fact, all the 
dealers’ head offices are not even 
located in New York, and the dif- 
ferent houses may be quoting dif- 
ferent markets for the same issues 
at the same time. The reason for 
this difference I shall explain 
later—the justification is open to 
doubt. We may best be described 
as traders, whose only regulations 
are imposed indirectly by the 
Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System. The real 
market is regulated by the law 
of supply and demand; and ex- 
treme competition. Government 
bond dealers concentrate on spe- 
cializing within a specialty. If 
we can place bonds for sale by 
an Eastern insurance company in 
the portfolio of a Western bank 
who wants those bonds, we have 
performed a real service; have 
seen the degree of supply and de- 
mand which will enable us to 
make the market for these bonds, 
and we expect a small profit for 
ourselves. 


Possibly a government bond 
dealer’s economic function could 
better be described by following 
a typical transaction through from 
start to finish. We will assume 
for the sake of example that the 
dealer is a house doing business 
on a national scale with branch 
offices located in various cities 
and a wire system connecting all 
offices to enable the fastest pos- 
sible communication. I might di- 
gress long enough to remark that 
the selection of cities in which the 
branch offices are to be located 
has an element of humor based 
upon civic rights. Investors in 
some cities feel that they are just 
as big or important as those on 
Wall Street, and therefore prefer 
doing their business direct with a 
dealer’s head office, rather than 
with that dealer’s branch office. 
The same pride in other cities 
prompts the investor to favor that 
dealer who takes enough interest 
in the investor’s business to es- 
tablish a branch office in the in- 
vestor’s home town. In most cases 
experience shows that an investor 
cannot be expected to seek service 
by contacting a dealer’s branch 
office located west of the general 
vicinity of the investor’s city. 

Each of the dealer’s offices is 
staffed with “salesmen.” That title 
is actually a misnomer, unless its 
meaning is strictly limited to that 
of selling ideas. But even then 
the definition is inadequate when 
compared to the salesman whod 
sells the idea of a purchase of 
something and receives a commis- 
sion for his ability based upon 
the resulting profit. A government 
bond salesman may sell the idea 
of a sale rather than a purchase 
and, speaking for our company, 
receives 4 salary instead of a com- 
mission for the reason that it is 
virtually impossible to caleulate 


‘the profit resulting from any sin- 


gle purchase or sale of a bond, 
and because it is extremely dif- 


|of condition showing time and de- 


ficult to consider- the customer’s 
best interest objectively when 
approaching him under the Ture 
of a commission. If we were in 
the advertising business we would 
probably refer to our salesmen as 
“account supervisors,’ which is 
more apt. “Account advisors” 
would be even more fitting. Gov- 
ernment bond salesmen must have 
a thorough working knowledge of 
the problems of their clients and, 
because most of their clients are 
financial institutions, an under- 
standing of central banking and 
the money market is a basic re- 
quirement. Thus fortified, a sales- 
man learns as much as he can 
about the particular investment 
problems confronting an _ indi- 
vidual real or potential customer. 
It is interesting to mention at this 
point that some salesmen do busi- 
ness on the telephone for years 
with certain customers without 
ever meeting each other. When 
a salesman is able to obtain an 
up-to-date list of securities held 
in the investment portfolio of an 
institution, he is in a position to 
commence expressing at least in- 
telligent, if not helpful, opinions. 
As in any profession, this confi- 
dential information is necessarily 
held and treated in strictest con- 
fidence. Without such a holdings 
list he is wasting both the port- 
folio manager’s time and his time. 
You wouldn’t expect your insur- 
ance agent to advise you without 
knowing what insurance you held, 
or your doctor to treat you with- 
out first learning your medical 
history. Unfortunately, there are 
a few investors who still seek ad- 
vice, but are reluctant to give 
basic information to enable in- 
telligent advice. The value of ser- 
vice rendered under such condi- 
tions can logically be negligible. 


If, on the other hand, a sales- 
man is given not only a list of 
holdings, but additional informa- 
tion including cost and current 
amortized book value of securities 
held, a recently dated statement 


mand deposits, total gross earn- 
ings, net current earnings before 
taxes on income, taxes on income, 
net profits after taxes on income, 
together with the investor’s fore- 
cast of the trend of his deposits 
during the current 12-month pe- 
riod, his expectation of any heavy 
withdrawals, and his forecast as 
to the demand for loans in his 
community or district, it is then 
possible to make an intelligent ex- 
amination of the investor’s prob- 
lems. Such an examination may 
be made by the salesman himself, 
but in all likelihood the data will 
be presented to the statistical de- 
partment for analysis. If, as a 
result of thorough analysis, it de- 
velops that a purchase or sale or 
exchange of one government se- 
curity for another should be made, 
the recommendation is presented 
to the investor by the salesman. 
Let us assume that Salesman Jones 
has had the holdings of a bank 
in Texas examined, and recom- 
mends that the bank sell March 
1%s of 1947 and buy a similar 
amount of September 12s of 1948 
as a self-refunding operation. At 
the same time Salesman Smith is 
recommending to a bank in Rhode 
Island that March 1%s of 1947 
be purchased as a purely short- 
term issue in which to invest 
funds coming to hand as a result 
of maturing bills. Salesman Brown 
has recommended to a Minnesota 


which the various transactions 
could be executed. These prices 
are obtained so rapidly that the 
Customer waits on the telephone 
for the reply. The sales and pur- 
chases are all agreed upon ver- 
bally, written confirmation being 
mailed by the dealer. The verbal 
agreement, however, is an abso- 
lute contract, and human nature 
being what it is, it seems at times 
remarkable that there has never 
been in the history of our com- 
pany a reneging on the price stip- 
ulated in such a verbal contract. 
Any attempt would obviously be 
ruinous to reputation and credit. 
I mentioned that Salesmen Jones, 
Smith and Brown asked. their 
head office for current prices on 
the issues concerned. 


These prices are furnished by 
so-called “traders.” ‘The usual 
procedure is to assign the respon- 
sibility of making prices on the 
various issues to traders in ac- 
cordance with the types of issues. 
In other words, one trader may 
specialize in short-term securi- 
ties; another in intermediate-term 
issues; another in the long-term 
tap bonds; another in partially tax 
exempt issues; while still another 
may specialize in governmental 
agency bonds. These traders, sit- 
ting together, are in a position to 
see the supply-and-demand pic- 
ture represented by the inquiries 
coming to them from the sales- 
man. In a three-day transaction, 
such as I have described, the trad- 
ers would, of course, be presented 
with no particularly difficult task. 
The operation would be a pure 
and simple simultaneous exchange. 
Physical delivery and pick-up of 
the bonds concerned. might pre- 
sent certain technical problems 
to the cashier’s department, but 
usually banks maintain the ma- 
jority of their securities in safe- 
keeping with a large New York 
or Chicago correspondent bank 
If, on the other hand, the three 
banks did not simultaneously ap- 
prove of the respective recom- 
mendations made, or if one of the 
banks in the three-way transac- 
tion disapproved of the recom- 
mendations made to it, the trad- 
ers would receive not only an 
entirely different picture of sup- 
ply and demand, which might in 
turn influence their quotation of 
prices, but also they would be 
presented with a more difficult 
problem. They would have to de- 
cide instantly whether or not to 
act as principal rather than mid- 
dleman. Since dealing in govern- 
ment bonds is a service business, 
the purpose of which is to al- 
ways make a market in any of 
the government bond security is- 
sues, the decision would, with few 
exceptions, automatically result in 
one of acting as principal. This 
would result in the dealer having 
a long or short position in the 
securities which he purchased 
from or sold to one investor with- 
out a simultaneous offsetting pur- 
chaser or seller of those securities 
known to him. 


I shall discuss the subject of 
position or inventory later on. I 
believe, from the foregoing ex- 
amples, you can see that the 
dealer acts as a middleman be- 
tween investors throughout the 
country, and as such performs a 
function which could be likened 
to the slogan coined during the 
war by industries when they re- 
ferred to their ability to produce 
as being a case of having “Know 





bank the sale of September 112s 
of 1948, because of its relative 
short maturity and low yield and 
because the Minnesota bank’s 
portfolio is light in longer term 





holdings which could conserva- 
tively be added to as a means of 


increasing earnings. Now let us 
assume that the Texas, Rhode 
Island and Minnesota banks 


simultaneously approve of the 
recommendations made to them. 


tact their head office over the 
wire system and obtain prices at 





The three salesmen would con-: 
‘mate all factors, present and fu-' 


How.” Dealers could coin a sim- 
ilar phrase and say that they have 
“Knew Who.” This could be car- 
ried a step further by saying that 
dealers have to have “Know 
What” when they act as principal 
rather than middleman. The mo- 
ment they act as principal they 
serve as a cushion for the market, 
and as such they contribute a tre- 
mendous stabilizing influence on 
the market. When acting in this 


the market, in order to quote a 
price t6 the investor which will 
be satisfactory to the investor, as 
well as to the dealer who assumes 
the role of investor himself. 


Government Bond Dealers 


I mentioned earlier that there 
are 19 recognized government 
bond dealers. By recognized, I 
mean recognized as a member of 
the Government Securities Deal- 
ers Group by the Account Man- 
ager of the Open Market Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem located in New York. Cer- 
tain dealers with large capital 
resources and with proven distri- 
butional ability and _ sufficient 
volume of retail business, in ad- 
dition to being members of the 
informal association known as the 
Government Securities Dealers 
Group, have agreed in writing to 
cooperate with the Open Market 
Committee in its effort to main- 
tain a stable market. They submit 
daily to the Open Market Com- 
mittee confidential reports regard- 
ing their position and volume. 
Nineteen dealers may seem a small 
number in view of the size of the 
debt and the number of holders 
of this debt. However, the nature 
of the business is not only highly 
specialized, but of a sort that has 
caused several who were tempted 
to enter it to change their minds 
after giving the matter more 
thought and after reviewing the 
experiences of others. Unlike the 
exchanges which have listed the 
securities of thousands of corpo- 
rations and can, therefore, support 
the thousands of brokers and 
dealers who specialize in the se- 
curities of their choice, the tre- 
mendous direct debt of the Fed- 
eral Government is only repre- 
sented in the form of 43 issues of 
bonds. 

The dealers may be classified 
into three types—large, small and 
bank. The latter category may be 
large or small. The large dealers 
are financially and physically 
large and have national contacts 
through wire systems, branches, 
and representatives. The descrip- 
tion, though, is determined more 
by the fact that a large dealer 
actually makes markets and is 
ready to “stand on his market” 
for sizable amounts, not knowing 
and regardless of whether the 
customer is a buyer or seller. 


The small dealer is what the 
name implies, and performs in a 
relatively smaller way than the 
major dealer. His function is not 
to be belittled, but because his 
capital and contacts are less he 
finds it usually impossible to make 
his markets in size and stand on 
them. He can operate more eas- 
ily, efficiently and conservatively 
by following and using the mar- 
kets of the major dealers. 


Dealer banks, in most cases, are 
those banks which have estab- 
lished a trading department to 
handle and match up the pur- 
chases and sales of their deposi- 
tors and correspondent banks. To 
render this service they must, as 
any other dealer, carry an inven- 
tory in the form of a trading po- 
sition. Whereas the maintenance 
of such a position may not appear 
to represent an orthodox banking 
practicé, and only a few banks 
have a trading department, as op- 
posed to a bond service depart- 
ment which handles customers’ 
securities transactions as a broker 
between customer and _ dealer, 
these same banks have one con- 
siderable advantage over the rest 
of us. They can use deposits in- 
stead of having to borrow money 
in order to finance their position, 
regardless of departmental book- 
keeping. Most banks, including 
the Federal Reserve Banks, as 
you know, prefer to handle cus- 
tomers’ and correspondents’ bonds 
in the capacity of a broker be- 
tween client and dealer, with or 
without charge. 


Dealers’ Operations 





latter capacity, dealers must esti- 


‘ture, which will probably affect 


Having mentioned the word vo- 
sition, it is time to say something 


er’s position is the heart and 
nerve center of his business. e- 
fore 1860 the comparativély small 
amount of U. S. securities were 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange by brokers charging a 
commission. This practice is still 
in force for British securities 
traded in England on the London 
Exchange. There the partial 
equivalent of the American dealer 
is known as a jobber who is a 
member of the Exchange. 


The equivalent ot the Open 
Market Committeé in London be- 
fore the war (I don’t know how 
it’s done now under nationaliza- 
tion) was one of the brokers who 
was appointed and reimbursed to 
act as the government’s agent and 
to quietly buy or sell for the ac- 
count of the various government 
funds upon direction from the 
Treasury in order to stabilize the 
market. In prewar Berlin, it is 
my understanding that the mar- 
ket for the various government 
obligations was fixed daily at noon 
by Reichsbank officials and mar- 
ket experts. That was the market 
until next noon, unless one wished 
to deal outside of the official mar- 
ket at the risk of finding the 
official market next day quite 
different from the _ unofficial 
prices at which he dealt. All of 
this is simply by way of saying 
that there are many paths to the 
top of the same hill. The present 
operational procedures in this 
country were stimulated by a de- 
sire on the part of my father to 
specialize as a dealer rather than 
a broker. By doing business at 
net prices and profiting by the 
small difference between a bid 
and asked price on each issue, the 
cost of buying or selling was re- 
duced to banks, insurance com- 
panies, and all other customers. 


Stock Exchange brokers charg- 
ing commissions found difficulty 
in competing. As time went on, 
and as more issues become avail- 
able with the rise of the debt, 
and as interest in government se- 
curities was aroused in large part 
by the efforts of our company 
when the First Liberty Loan. was 
issued, the spread between bid 
and asked was reduced from %4 
to the 1/32nd and 1/64th of 1% 
basis that is found today. A 64th 
of 1% amounts to a gross of 15% 
cents per $1,000 bond. Needless to 
say, the volume and turnover 
needed to operate profitably on 
this basis is formidable—running 
into many billions per year. It 
has been said of our profession 
that it has the largest turnover 
at the smallest margin of profit 
of any business in the country. 
A large volume at a small unit 
profit would present no problem 
if it were that simple. But vol- 
ume, like rain, usually never hap- 
pens but what it pours—all in one 
direction. After the many factors 
affecting the outlook for the mar- 
ket are analyzed dnd weighed, 
something unforeseen develops, 
and sentiment changes along with 
the market overnight. Whether 
or not the sentiment and its re- 
action on the market seem justi- 
fied by facts, one way volume 
commences to run its course and 
the dealer must be prepared to 
be the source or depository of 
supply, depending on which way 
the market is moving. Here is 
where the dealer must not only 
have volume capacity, but a trad- 
ing position. 

If the dealer does not have re- 
tail outlets to handle a surge of 
supply, or retail sources to meet 
a surge of demand, the dealer 
himself must serve as a shock- 
absorber which must be wel? 
lubricated and flexible in the 
sense of being ready to assume a 


large trading position, or in the. 


sense of already having a large 
position, 


at Monte Carlo. If he chooses he 
ean stop the wheel, but he may 





tirely if he is only prepared to 
| win. 







according to circum-/ 
stances. This places the dealer in’ 
the same class with the croupier 


as well drop out of the game en-' 


| His major income results 
about operations, because a deal- + from having his position iw proper 
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‘dealer could operate without a 


_time—from 15 minutes to a few 


‘Other words, you pay more for the 
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adjustment to market sentiment 
at all times. The income from 
simultaneously buying issues on 
the bid price and selling on the 
asked price can double or evapo- 
rate, depending on the status of 
the inventory or position at the 
time of a change in the market. 
If supply and demand were in 
perfect equilibrium at all times, 
and ali buyers and sellers could 
have their instant desires matched, 
the dealers wouldn’t have to take 
on positions. Or if investors’ de- 
sires were not instant and, in- 
stead, the investor were willing 
to place an order as he does when 
he buys or sells listed stocks, the 


position and could 
clients’ wishes in 


satisfy his 
a very short 


hours—many times at more satis- 
factory prices than the investor 
obtains for instant service. In 


privilege of buying in a retail 
store than you do when you place 
an order with a wholesale jobber. 


Mainly because of competition, 
dealers have developed the prac- 
tice of doing wholesale business 


| against himself if he has a large- 


ly indicates that individual deal- 
er’s interpretation or judgment of 
market values at a given moment. 
The list does not necessarily rep- 
resent prices at which the last 
transaction in each issue was 
performed, as in the case of Stock 
Exchange quotations. I doubt if 
you will ever see such a daily re- 
cording of transactions under our 
present system. Often there will 
be no trades in a particular issue 
for several days, yet the quota- 
tions for that issue will move up 
and down all day long in relation 
to the fluctuations of the more 
active issues. And no one has ever 
seen a government quote sheet 
put out by any of the dealers that 
specified the potential size of 
trades that his quotations cover. 
An investor can turn the market 


sized purchase or sale in mind 
and relies too heavily on current 
quotations in his attempt to ex- 
ecute business at those quoted 
prices. Either by shopping among 
the dealers for the best price, or 
by splitting up his business and 
showing parts of it to several 
dealers at the same time, it is 
possible the size of the desired 








on a retail basis. $100,000 bond 
trades are and should be treated 


. purely from the retail standpoint. 


However, when a dealer is pre- 
sented with a proposition involv- 
ing a million or more, has no im- 
mediate offset in mind, and is ex- 
pected to make a bid or offer on 
the telephone rather than being 
Ziven an order, the dealer is auto- 
matically forced into a gamble 


‘ @nd may adjust his prices accord- 


ingly to partially cover the added 
risk that he incurs by adding-to 
his position. This is especially 
true if an addition to his position 


. would place a strain on his capi- 


tal structure. Of course, a propo- 
sition involving a million or more 
made by a customer to a dealer 


* may fit the dealer’s position and 
‘ ‘the transaction ‘could be com- 


pleted instantly. The dealer is al- 
Ways attempting to anticipate 


‘ Supply and demand and hopes to 


be in a position to give his clients 


' immediate service. However, the 
‘ @ealer who can on the average 
‘ g@nticipate correctly more times 
- than not can consider himself a 
- Success, and will disappoint him- 


self and his customers if he has 


- KRigher aspifations. An incidental 
- factor presently tending to force 


dealers into incurring larger posi- 
tions is the same as that which 
is having a tendency to cause 
banks to lengthen maturities in 
their investment portfolio—name- 
Ty, a risky method of covering in- 
filated operating costs. Because of 
the vital importance of position to 


‘ a dealer, one can argue with logic 


that volume per se should not be 
desired for the possibility of prof- 


- its resulting from the turn be- 
- tween bid and asked prices. After 


all, sufficient volume should en- 
able the dealer to foresee a trend 
and thereby allow an adjustment 
in trading positions which would 
be ample reward and compensa- 
tion for the expense of handling 
the volume, and prices could be 
a single quotation rather than a 
double bid and asked quotation. 
Frequently, as a matter of fact, 
prices are single. The dealer in 
an active, rising or falling mar- 
ket may buy bonds at his offered 
price or sell bonds at his bid price 
to get his position in tune with 
the market trend. During dull 
markets, however, the bid and 
asked spread is the only means 
of livelihood for a dealer, and he 
must depend on this spread. In 
periods of extreme market fluc- 
tuations, or uncertainty, he may 
€ven widen his spreads as a pre- 
cautionary measure, or he must 
request the investor to do busi- 
ness on an order basis. 


Quotations Merely “Indicators 
on a Board” 


If I can drive home one truth 
this evening, it is that govern- 
ment bond dealers’ quotations are 
simply ink on paper or indicators 
on a board. The particular list of 
quotations you may look at mere- 


transaction may be multiplied by 
|the constant checking and re- 
| checking of markets by and be- 
tween dealers to appear more siz- 
able as a supply or demand factor 
than it actually is, and the respec- 
tive dealers will adjust their quo- 
tations accordingly—against the 
interests of the investor. As a 
rule of thumb, it might be said 
that the larger the transaction the 
wiser it is for the investor to take 
one dealer into his confidence and 
allow that dealer to work on an 
order basis in the best interest 
of all concerned, rather than to} 
force several dealers into a gam- 
ble. The investor can set his own 
quotations or price limits on the 
order and may fare better for 
himself in the long run if he tries 
for execution at quoted prices of 
the moment. The dealer under 
these conditions is able to use his 
retail facilities rather than being 
required to immediately liquidate 
his risk. 





Offsetting Positions 


Again speaking only for our 
company, I can say that there is 
only a small percentage of the 
time that we offset position risks 
by buying or selling, directly or 
indirectly, from other government 
bond dealers. At such infrequent 
times the transaction is usually in 
the form of an exchange whereby 
the size of our position does not 
undergo a change—only the con- 
sist. A transaction of this nature 
is not to be considered in the 
same light as one which is com- 
monly referred to as an operation 
in the professional market. This 
is an entirely different affair and 
one which is looked upon as be- 
ing highly unethical. Such a mar- 
ket is often found when a dealer 
has a particularly long or short 
position which he does not wish 
to maintain, and so to liquidate 
it he talks the market up or down 
as the case may be, and raises or 
lowers his quotations to support 
his campaign. To further support 
the campaign the dealer must, 
under the circumstances, be pre- 
pared to add to his position while 
he is in the process of getting 
the quotations to the level at 
which he will quietly, and he 
hopes profitably, commence liqui- 
dating. A professional market, 
which does not represent a true 
picture of investment supply and 
demand, is one in which the real 
investor can be hurt. A less in- 
sidious type of market, and one 
which is some times referred to as 
professional, is that in which ac- 
tivity is caused by circulation of 
a rumor or by a great amount of 
emphasis being laid upon the im- 
portance of a rumor. This is also 
considered unethical, but it is not 
so dangerous to the investor be- 
cause the quotations in the mar- 


supply and demand 











is accepted and evaluated. I 
commented that on occasions 
(usually just before the close of 
daily trading) our company enters 
the sizable inter-dealer market 
either directly or indirectly. I 
used the phrase “directly” because 
there is in the government bond 
market a little known group of 
individuals referred to as govern- 
ment bond brokers. They are the 
middlemen’s middlemen and fill 
part of the gap resulting from the 
lack of a common mieeting place 
or exchange floor for our mem- 
bers. They serve in a liaison ca- 
pacity as confidential agent, solely 
for and between government bond 
dealers, charging the dealer as- 
sisted 1/64th of 1% for services 
rendered. A very few financial 
institutions have at times been 
reported to have served in the 
capacity of a government bond 
broker between dealers: Such a 
practice is known to the trade by 
the unflattering term “fencing.” 
The establishment of a _ central 
exchange floor might prove a step 
in the direction of eliminating 


one direction with the wind blow- 
ing opposite. 

I am aware of trying to cover 
a big field in a short time, and 
did not intend to be as critical or 
pedantic as might appear. I be- 
lieve I can speak for the whole 








security. You have on the whole 
been remarkably successful. Guild 
men and women on the average 
are now getting about twice as 
as much as they were 10 years 
ago. They are much more secure 
against dismissal without cause. 
These great advances create re- 
sponsibility. It is as important for 
labor to know the problems of 
management as it is for manage- 
ment to understood the problems 
of labor. The need for labor to 
understand what management is 





some of these costly weaknesses 
in the existing operational scheme 
of things. Past proposals to this 
effect have not, however, been 
favorably accepted by all dealers. 


Going back, and concluding the 
subject of quotations which has 


so many ramifications, one could | 


give many examples of well in- 
tentioned, but poorly handled ex- 
ecutions of transactions by in- 
vestors who do not thoroughly 
understand the advantages of 
placing orders. On the contrary, 
the recent liquidation of almost 
a % billion dollars worth of Gov- 
ernment securities, mostly con- 
sisting of difficult-to-market par- 
tial tax exempts, by a Govern- 
ment trust fund without making 
a ripple in that sensitive market 
is an illustration of an operation 
executed to perfection,. In short, 
the consensus of investors is 
translated by the dealers into 
quotations, but these quotations 
are simply a temporary guide. If 
the investor makes up his own 
mind with respect to values, al- 
ways considering the insignificant 
value of 32nds and 64ths in com- 
parison and in relation to yield, 
and then enlists a dealer to work 
with him rather than for him, he 
will demonstrate to himself, not 
only results, but a knowledge of 
the true relationship between in- 
vestor and dealer. 


Causes of Purchases and Sales 


Perhaps I have devoted too 
much time to the problems of 
operations without discussing the 
cause of purchases and _ sales 
which result in market fluctua- 
tions. The two subjects are inter- 
woven, though. Operations can be 
a large factor in fluctuations. We 
read daily of reasons for pur- 
chases or sales, and the opposite 
of the very trade that is good for 
one is sound for another. Not to 
risk insulting your intelligence, I 
mention only a few of the more 
usual reasons causing investors to 
interest themselves in the pur- 
chase or sale of Governments: 
Expansion or contraction of ex- 
cess reserves or investable funds, 
increase or decrease in loans, 
change of portfolio maturity 
schedule, change of portfolio qual- 
ity structure, change of tax out- 
look, stoppage of loss or realiza- 
tion of profit arbitrage. This last 
reason is one which justifies a 
separate treatment unto itself. 
Suffice to say that arbitrage is 
a market stabilizer and a practice 
which, though unpopular with 
some, is conservative, profitable, 
and is used widely in the U. S. 
Government bond market, as well 
as, in form, in all the older es- 
tablished markets throughout the 
world. Needless to add, there are 
always the reasons for fluctua- 
tions to be found in Treasury 
policies, money market conditions 
and domestic or international af- 
| fairs. Finally, there is that un- 








ket actually do represent real} predictable and often unexplain- | 
} resulting | able factor—sentiment or investor | their 
from the way in which the rumor: psychology. It is like a tide in, amazingly large number of pro- 


up against will be especially great 
during the next two or three 
years. When a postwar inflation 
comes to an end, newspaper man- 
agement often has to take very 
| drastic action in order to survive. 
All of us must plan to help man- 
agement to survive with the mini- 
/mum of damage to wage structure 
|and job security. 

| Anyone who lived through the 
dislocations of 25 years ago knows 
|the nature of the problems. The 
true statesmen of Management 
pene Labor will try to minimize 
beanyy- dislocations, not to accentu- 
| 


ate them. 


The Guild has always been in 
the forefront of the progressive 
movement. It believes that free- 
dom of expression means more 
than freedom of the publishers 
and the owners of the. radio 
chains to decide just what the 
public should know. It believes 
that freedom of private institu- 
tions means more than freedom 
for a few hundred publishing and 
radio monopolies to dominate the 
method of disseminating informa- 
tion. It believes that the public 
should exercise in a continuous 
and positive way its freedom of 
access to the whole truth. There- 
fore I am sure that every guilds- 
man is enormously concerned 
with the ways in which liberal 
commentators have been elim- 
inated from the air. They know 
there are only a few liberal news- 
papers and that some of these 
have recently been obliged to 
discharge a large number of lib- 
eral newspaper men. 


Who is to blame for the dis- 
appearance of the liberals? Is it 
the advertisers? Is it the pub- 
lishers? Is it the working news- 
paper men? Or is it the Amer- 
ican people themselves who have 
lost faith in the liberals? 


One thing I am sure of is that 
in the long run the people will 
never be against the liberal cause. 
But in the short run they may 
be mighty slow catching on, es- 
pecially if those of us who are 
in position to discern the trend 
of the times don’t help. It is 
foolish to blame the publishers 
and the advertisers. They are 
like the Supreme Court only more 
so. You will remember Mr. Doo- 
ley said the Supreme Court al- 
ways followed the election re- 
turns. We surely can’t blame the 
publishers and the advertisers for 
following the cash register re- 
turns. That gets it down to the 
working newspapermen. What 
can they do? 


When I was campaigning in 
1944 I asked newspapermen in 
nearly every town what was the 
poll in their own newspaper shop. 
I found that nearly everywhere 
the publishers were for Dewey 
jand 70% of the working news- 
|paper men were for Roosevelt. 
Generally speaking the most re- 
-actionary newspapers had the 
most progressive sentiment among 
workers. I have met an 


+ 





Government bond. dealer frater- 
nity in coneluding with our com- 
pany’s guiding slogan, “The real 
test of a financial institution is 
the contribution it makes in de- 
veloping the prosperity of its 
patrons.” 





“Whose Freedom of the 
Press Is It?” 


(Continued from page 135) 


gressives working for the most 
reactionary magazines as well as 
the newspapers. Some of our 
guildsmen and women are work- 
ing under conditions which must 
seem to them a little like a spir- 
itual concentration camp. They 
write a story one way. Somebody 
else changes it and puts on a 
headline altogether at variance 
with the facts which they re- 
ported. We who know these 
truths may well ask, “Whose 
freedom of the press is it?’ The 
supreme freedom is the freedom 
of the people to know the truth. 
Today in the U. S. the people 
have that freedom but they ate 
not exercising it because they 
have not cared enough for liberal 
commentators, liberal columnists 
and liberal newspapers to sup- 
port them vigorously. A half used 
freedom cannot be stored away 
indefinitely. 

Therefore I hope that in the fu- 
ture as in the past he Newspaper 
Guild will fight for adequate 
wages, job security, a fair atti- 
tude toward management, free- 
dom of the press, and above all 
the freedom of the public to know 
the truth and the desire of the 
public to know the truth. For the 
peace and prosperity of the world 
it is more important for the public 
to know the liberal teuth than. the 
reactionary truth. Perhaps some- 
day all of us will be strong enough 
to stand the real truth. 


_In conclusion I want to reaf- 
firm my faith in the potential 
destiny of an active press. It can 
mean more for peace than all the 
diplomats of all the foreign of- 
fices. It can contribute more to 
education than all the universities. 
Or the press by continuallly 
throwing the truth out of focus, 
by selecting the facts to favor 
certain groups, can travel the 
downward path of lost public 
confidence. There is no question 
that the Guild will throw the 
weight of its influence on the 


constructive side. May it ever be 
thus. 





Cleaves Asst. to Pres. 
Of Celanese Corp. 


Emery N. Cleaves has been 
appointed Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Celanese Corporation of 
America, according to a recent 
announcement by Harold Blancke, 
President of the corporation. One 
of Mr. Cleaves’s principal con- 
cerns will be the carrying forward 
of the company’s program of 
stockholder and investment re- 
lationships. 


The new Celanese executive 
previously had been engaged in 
independent practice as a con- 
sultant in management problems, 
making field studies for several 
large industrial organizations. He 
served in the war as a Lieutenant 
Commander, U.S.N.R., in com- 
mand of a mine sweeping division 
in the Pacific theatre. Prior to 
the war he was a member of the 
firm of Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates of Cleveland, Management 
Consultants. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University. 





With Montgomery, Stone 


Bert De Nobellis, formerly with 
Adams & Peck, has become asso- 
ciated with Montgomery, Stone & 
Peyser, Inc., 57 William Street, 
New York City. 
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Tomorrow’s 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

By WALTER WHYTE 
Stocks 






time 
long enough. Expect some 
kind of action in immediate 
future. 

Now that the holidays are 
over and you’ve had a Chance 
to mull over the Christmas 


have marked 


cards you’ve gotten from 
people you didn’t send any 
to, and had to rush out and 
mail some in a hurry, we can 
go back to worrying about the 
market and what it says, if 
anything. Naturally we’d like 
them to go up. Not only be- 
cause everybody prefers it, 
but what is of much more im- 
mediate importance, is to get 
some money together to pay 
off the Christmas bills that 
are now pouring in. 

aK ae a 


The first few days of the 
mew year showed little for 
either the bear or the bull to 
feed on. The last trading day 
ef 1946 the familiar average 
made a high of 177.89 and a 
Yow of 175.79. The first few 
days of 1947 showed little im- 
provement. Up to Saturday, 
Jan. 4, the high was 177.83; 
low 176.04. On Jan. 6 (when 
this was written) the high 
was 178.39 against a low of 
177.87. If you take a casual 
glance at all these figures 
they mean little one way or 
another. (Just between our- 
selves, I can’t stand figures 
either. They either bore or 
distract me.) But if you’ve 
read so far maybe I can give 
you at least one conclusion, 
or, rather an _ observation. 
Make your own conclusion. 
All during the fading days of 
41946 and the start of 1947 you 


| will see that even if the aver- 
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age, taking the highs, didn’t 
go up, the lows kept climbing 
rung by rung. Only one day, 
Jan. 3, did they miss a step, 
when they slipped down to 
174.71. 

nS HS 
A market that creeps up in 
this fashion, lows up, highs do 
nothing or decline or advance 
fractionally, is a market that | 
usually is getting ready to do| 
something. Frequently this 
something means higher 
prices. Whether or not this 
will happen from here on is 
something that I can’t be cer- 
tain of. Where the market is 
concerned, I can’t be certain 
of anything. I just follow 
signs and hope I don’t get 
lost, or if I do, that I get out 
with nothing worse than a 
scraped knee. 


%& 
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As I was writing this the 
Truman speech was coming 
over the air. While listening 
to it I also looked at the stock 
tape. It was soon apparent 
that there was little in the 
speech to either upset the 
market or cheer it up. I might 
say in passing that the chat- 
tering of the ticker interfered 
with radio reception. If I 
shut the ticker off I wouldn’t 
know what was happening. If 
I turned off the radio I’d miss 


something. I finally com- 
promised. I turned them 
both off. 

te Bo % 


Whether Truman’s speech 
will mean Congressional ac- 
tion is doubtful. What Con- 
gress will do from here on, 
rather than what the Presi- 
dent wants, will be more im- 
portant. Yet, nobody who 
reads papers, or has heard the 
speeches of the new law- 
makers, has any doubt about 
tuture plans: labor legisla- 
tion, higher tariffs, tax cuts, 
etc., how much of these plans 
will become fact remains to be 
seen. Some of them will be- 
come laws. Others will come 
in for a kicking around which 
will make for interesting 
headlines and radio specula- 
tions by commentators. 
ae % te 


How the market will re- 


gard this will be answered 
in due time. On the basis of 


parent that prices will go up. 
But what is apparent one day 


|Dept. Under A. S. Knapp 


action up to now it seems ap-| 


can easily be changed the fol-) Wall Street Looking to Congress for Relief 


lowing day. 
* 
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You still hold a number of | 
stocks. Up to this writing 
there was nothing in their ac- | 
tion which indicated anything 
more than minor unsettle- 
ment. So advice to maintain 
all positions stays in effect. 

a x 


Stocks, purchase price and 
stops are as follows: Anacon- 
da, bought at 37; stop at 37. 
Take profits across 44. Dress- 
er Industries bought at 17, 
stop 18. Accept your profits 
across 25. Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio bought at 12 still carries 
a stop at 13. I’m not giving 
you any profit-taking price 
because I don’t know what it 
is. Southern Pacific came into 
the list at 43. A week later I 
recommended a stop of 44. 
Stock is now about 46 and 
looks higher. How much high- 
er is something for the crystal 
gazers to tell you. On the 
basis of recent and current 
action it looks like 50. I may 
be more specific next week. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Wurts, Dulles Opens 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Wurts, 
Dulles & Co., 1416 Chestnut Street, 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
have opened a municipal bond de- 
partment under the management 
of Alfred S. Knapp. Also associ- 
ated with them in the new de- 
partment is George S. Burgess. 


Mr. Knapp was formerly with 
Newburger & Hano in the munici- 
pal department and prior thereto 
Was manager of the sales depart- 
ment for the Philadelphia office 
of Charles Clark & Co. 





G. S. Emery is Now with 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 


(Special to THe FrInancrat CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO-—Grenville 
S. Emery has become associated 
with Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Emery was previously with 
Hirsch & Co. Prior thereto he 
had been with Davis, Skaggs & 
Co. in San Francisco. In the past, 
before entering the armed forces, 
he wag connected with Ledogar- 
Horner Co, 











Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 





With Townsend, 
Dabney & Tyson 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Townsend, 
| Dabney & Tyson, 30 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges, have 
added John F. Geary to the firm’s 
| staff. 


Joins Morton Seidel Staff 
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14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 








Schwabacher & Co. | _LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Jack 
1 








«Special to THe Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 





nger has been added to the 

| staff of Morton Seidel & Com- 
pany, 458 South Spring Street. 
————— EE 


_ With M. B. Vick n Co. 


(Special to Taz FINancraL CHRONICLE) 


| 
| CHICAGO, ILL. — James G. 
| O’Donohue is connected with M. 


From Restricti 


ons on Margin Trading 


Belief grows that if the question of margins is left to Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the restrictions will 


to Emil Schram as President of 


get Congress to take such steps 


never be lifted. The financial community is looking more and more 


the New York Stock Exchange 


to find a way out of the impasse in which it finds itself on the sub- 
ject. Announcement of Senator Styles Bridges that he will try to 


as may be required to lift the 


restrictions on margins buoys up hopes of brokers. 


While Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has his ideas on the question of margin trading in listed 





securities, brokers and investment ® 
banking groups and many another 
segment of the money market, 
have theirs, too, and the way 
things look now Eccles and the 
brokers and the bankers will 
never be able to see eye-to-eye 
on the matter. 

In fact, it would actually ap- 
pear that Eccles and the brokers 
aren’t even on speaking terms, 
even the cold, terse speaking 
terms which business. formalities 
often require. Eccles hasn’t seen fit, 
for instance, to give even a cour- 
tesy reply to the letter sent to him 
on Dec. 10 by James F. Burns, 
President of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, stating in 
resolution form why the Board of 
Governors feels margin restric- 
tions should be lifted at this time. 
The Burns letter was sent to 
the other members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, too, and replies of 
a purely perfunctory character, it 
is said, acknowledging receipt of 
the letter and promising consid- 
eration of the question, have been 
received from some of them. 
The conviction is steadily gain- 
ing ground on Wall Street that 
if the question of margins is left 
up to Eccles, the restrictions on | 
margin trading will never be | 
lifted. More and more now, the 
financial community here is look- 
ing to Emil Schram as President 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
to find a way out of the impasse 
in which it finds itself on the sub- 
ject. Appeals to reason addressed 
to the Federal Reserve Board, it 
is said, have failed. It may be) 
desirable now, it is pointed out | 
all around, to resort to political 
means to gain the objectives | 
sought. 

Wall Street is expecting much | 
from Washington these days in| 
view of the new political align- 
ment in the nation’s capital and 





ever since Senator Styles Bridges, 
Republican, of New Hampshire 
announced that he would try to get 
Congress to take such steps as may 
be required to lift the restrictions 
on margins the hopes of the 
brokers have risen almost beyond 
all bounds. Eccles, they say, 
should be called before a Con- 
gressional hearing of some sort 
to answer certain questions con- 
cerning his treatment of margins. 


Though Eccles’ influence on the 
Federal Reserve Board is con- 
sidered as very strong in view of 
the fact that he has only begup 
to serve his second term of 14 
years as a member of the board, 
still he has only little more than 
a year to complete his present 
term of four years as Chairmar 
of the board. He will continue as 
a member of the board until 1958, 
that is, but his term as Chairman 
expires on February 1 of next 
year. The next year, however, 
could easily prove decisive as far 
as the question of margins is con- 
cerned, it is felt. 

If some of the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board on mar- 
gins is transferred to Congress, 
only the Board will be to blame, 
some Wall Street observers point. 
out. By lacking a flexible policy 


on margins, the Board is really, 


displaying its incapacity to carry 
out the desires of Congress on the 
subject, they say. After all, ac- 
cording to the Board’s 
reasoning, they point out, the 
present margin restriction has 
been applied to prevent excessive 
expansion of credit. Many in the 
financial community will argue— 
at the drop of a hat, so to speak— 
that excessive credit does not 
exist in the stock market today, 


in fact, that the very reverse is 
true. 





SEC Overrules NASD 


Orders readmission of R. Leeby 


National Association of Securitie 


Leeby & Co. of Miami Beach, Fla. 


equitable practices, 
a year thereafter (on June 26, 
1943) the SEC itself, revoked the 
firm’s registration as a dealer and 
broker. After a lapse of three 
years, Mr. Leeby petitioned the 
SEC to again register him as a 
dealer and broker, and the ap- 
plication was granted on Oct. 10, 
1946. The NASD, however, re- 
fused to readmit the applicant to 
membership, and this action 
brought an appeal to the SEC. 
In rendering a decision ordering 
the NASD to admit Leeby, the 
SEC stated: 

“It is incumbent upon the 
NASD, if we are to sustain its 
action of disapproval, to present 
adequate reasons in addition to the 
disability arising from the 1942 
expulsion for barring Leeby in- 
definitely from membership. The 
NASD, although afforded the op- 
portunity has not apprised us of 
any additional information or pro- 
vided a satisfactory basis for con- 
tinuing its exclusion order.” 

The NASD action, the decision 
concluded, “lacks the very es- 
sence envisaged by the statutory 
procedure, namely, an informative 





‘BB. Vick & Co., 120 South La Sallet 


Street. 











statement of its reason for reject- 
ing him for membership.” 


on Membership Issue 


& Co. to membership on ground 


that refusal lacked “informative statement of its reason.” 
On Jan. 7, the Securities and Exchange Commission directed the 


s Dealers, Inc., to readmit to its 


membership Lawrence R. Leeby, doing business as Lawrence R. 


On Aug. 14, 1942, the NASD ex- 


pelled Mr. Leeby from its membership, alleging his firm sold secur- 
ities at unfair prices in violation of the Association’s rules of fair and 
and almost© 





R. H. Murray Partner 
In Ketcham & Nongard 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Rowland H. 
Murray, sales manager of Ketcham 
& Nongard, 105 West Adams 
Street, investment banking firm, 
has been admitted to general 
partnership. 


A Lt. Commander in the United 
States Navy during the war, Mr. 
Murray’s investment experience 
dates from 1923 when he joined 
the bond department of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank. Leav- 
ing the bank in 1929, he later was 
with Brown Bros., Harriman & 
Co., and Harris, Upham & Co. Be- 
fore entering the Navy he was 
manager of the bond department 
of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 





Illinois. 





(Special to THe FrNancraAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ver- 
non D. Smith has become asso- 


ciated with Dean Witter & Co., 
632 South Spring Street. 





own | 


Smith with Dean Witter Co. | 
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Securities Now in Registration 





INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 








Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 


June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceéds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Aerovox Corp., Bedford, Mass. 

Aug. 22 filed $1,500,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1961, and 50,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dempsey 
& Co., Chicago. Offering—The debentures will be of- 
fered publicly. The common shares will be issuable upon 
the exercise of stock purchase warrants for purchase of 
common stock at $2 a share above the bid price of such 
common on the effective date of the registration. Com- 
pany will sell warrants for 25,000 common shares to the 
underwriters at 10 cents a warrant. The remaining war- 
rants will be sold to officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Price—Debentures at 98. Proceeds—Company will 
use $1,025,000 of proceeds of debs. for payment of an 
indebtedness to Bankers Trust Co., New York. Balance, 
will be added to working capital. Offering postponed. 


Air Lanes, Inc., Portiand, Me. 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares each of pre- 
ferred and common. Offering price, $10 a preferred 
share and 1 cent a common share. If offerings are made 
in the State of Maine, they will be made by Frederick 
C, Adams & Co., Boston. To complete plant and equip- 
ment and to provide working capital. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
81. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
oral for station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
ca. a 


American Building Corp., Dover, Del. 
Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares each ($10 
par) 5% cumulative preferred and no par common. Price, 
$10 a unit consisting of one share of preferred and one 
share of common. Underwriter—E. M. Fitch & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Proceeds—For additional machinery, working 
capital and other corporate purposes. 


American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Aug. 12 filed 30,000 snares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwritér—White, Weld & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds initially will 
be added to general funds, however, the company antici- 
pates it will -se the funas for its building and expansion 
program. Offering date indefinite 


American Fidelity Co., Montpelier 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares (no par) 
capital stock, to be offered to present stockholders. 
Price—$59 a share. No underwriting. For additional 
capital funds for expansion purposes. 











American Locomotive Co., New York 


uly 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100‘%par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
nulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Indefinitely postponed. 








American Soil Products Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 541,818 shares of 7% 
preferred “stock (par 50¢) and 290,909 shares of Class A 
ommon (par 10¢). Latter amount includes 20,000 shares 
hich will be offered to underwriter as an investment. 

















Underwriter—Henry Hall Marshall, 280 Broadway, New 
York. To be offered in units of 2 preferred shares 
and one common share at $1.10 per unit. Proceeds for 
general corporate purposes. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Dec. 23 the recapitalization plan was re- 
jected by the SEC and the company was allowed 30 days 
in which to file amendments providing fer additional 
= to the various classes of security holders in- 
volved. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders in 
the ratio of one additional share for each two shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to officers and directors of the company Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


@ Arizona-Cochise Petroleum Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 500 shares (no par) 
capital stock. Price $90 a share. No underwriting. To pay 
part of cost of drilling an oil well. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 16,197 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4.shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000. shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders, 
Dec. 22 said ““we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 53,648 shares ($25 par) 44% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 150,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. It also covers shares of common reserved for issu- 
ance upon conversion of preferred. Underwriter—New- 
burger & Hano, Philadelphia. Price—$25.50 a preferred 
share and $12 a common share. Proceeds—Company will 
receive proceeds from the sale of all of the preferred 
and 100,00 shares of common. The remaining 50,000 
shares of common are being sold by three stockholders. 
Estimated net proceeds of $2,300,000 will be used by 
the company to pay off bank notes of about $1,100,000 
and to purchase additional machinery and equipment 
in the amount of $1,200,000. Offering date indefinite. 


@ Associated Metals, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price, 45 cents a share. Underwriting, L. A. Adams, 
Kirkland, Wash.; R. C. Rumball, J. S. Kennedy, and 
E. M. Williams, all of Seattle; S. W. Grub, Yakima, 
Wash.; and J. R. Evans, Sequim, Wash. For purchase 
and installation of mill equipment. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadeiphia 


Oct. 29 filed 293,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pref- 
erence stock. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered for subscription 
to common stockholders on the basis of one share of 
preference stock for each nine shares held. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to the underwriters who will 
reoffer it to the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—A maximum of $15,540,000 of the net proceeds will be 
applied to redemption of the company’s cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, convertible 4% Series A, at $105 a share. 
The balance will be added to general funds for corporate 
purposes including repayment of obligations, acquisition 
of additional production, and expansion of refining, 
transportation and marketing facilities. Offering tempor- 
arily postponed. 


® Babbitt (B. T.), Inc., New York 


Jan 7 filed 207,937 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Headed by Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; Wertheim & Co. and Burnham & Co. Offering—- 
Of the total company is selling 66,000 shares and re- 
maining 141,937 shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—About $500,- 
000 of the net proceeds to company will be used to 
reimburse company for expenditures incurred in the 
construction and equipping of a new plant at Clearing, 
Ill. The balancé will be added to general funds. Business 
—Manufacture of household cleansers and lye. 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 


Nov. 27 filed 45,000 shares of 4% preferred stock (par 
$100) and 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Bear, Stearns 
& Co. Proceeds—Will go to selling stockholders. Price- 
by amendment. Offering of preferred at end of January; 
common may be withdrawn 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Nov. 26 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares (no par} 
common, to be offered to stockholders; 295 shares of 
($100 par) preferred, 4,750 shares (no par) common and 
$50,000 10-year 5% debenture notes, all to be offered to 
the public. Prices—$5 per common share to stockholders; 
$10 per common share to public, $100 per preferred share 
and debentures at face. No underwriting. To increase 
working capital. 


@® Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($10. par} 
common on behalf of Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., President 
of the company. Price, $30 a share. Underwriting, to be 
sold on over-the-counter market through R. W. Press— 
prich & Co., New York, acting as a broker. Proceeds 
go to the selling stockholder. 


@® Beacon Associates, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 896 shares (no par) 
common. Price, $16.82 a share. No underwriting. For 
either liquidation of loans or as advances to subsidiaries. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York 


Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under- 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — By 
amendment. Proceeds—Of the total, 140,000 shares are 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosin, 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc, 


Bell & Gosset Co., Morton Grove, Ill. 

Dec. 30 filed 105,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Lee Higgin- 
son Corp., and Kibbon, McCormick & Co. Offering — 
100,000 shares will be offered to the public at $9.50 a 
share. The remaining 5,000 shares will be offered by the 
company to its employees who are not now shareholders 
at $8.30 a share. Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale 
will be used to pay principal and interest on debenture 
notes and reduce loans. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering price, 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer~ 
ing postponed indefinitely. 


(Continued on page 178) 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


(Showing probable date of offering) 


January 9, 1947 


Intra-Video Corp. of America___Pfd. and Common 
Magnacorda Corp Capital Stock 


January 10, 1947 
Republic Indemnity Co. of Am.__Pfd. and Common 


January 13, 1947 


Canadian Admiral Corp., Ltd. ~--------- Common 
Cvistinea. Mines; ImG. .boccdnscccine-+ nce Common 


January 14, 1947 


Harman (Wm. H.) Corp 
Public Industries, Inc 


January 15, 1947 


General Phoenix Corp. —___---------- Debentures 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc Preferred 
a ee cvinwialal Common 
BR RES ERAGE ERA SOC Sd Rl Debentures 


January 16, 1947 


Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Co 
Panes Pewee Ce. wc sn si ce eawcisue Common 


January 17, 1947 
Birmingham Electric Co. __.----------- Preferred 


January 23, 1947 
Alabama Great Southern RR. 
(3 p.m. EST) Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
(3 p.m. EST) Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


January 27, 1947 


Central & South West Corp 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Capital Stock 
. and Common 


February 3, 1947 
Continental Car-na-var Corp. _.--.----- Common 











(Continued from page 177) 


Berg Plastics & Die Casting Co., Inc. 


Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares (10c par) 
common. Price—$4 a share. Underwriter—E. F. Gilles- 
pie & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For acquisition of machinery, 
tools and raw materials, and for working capital. 


Birmingham Electric Co. (1/17) 


Company is inviting bids for the purchase of 45,478 
shares of 4.20% preferred stock up to 12 noon (EST), 
Jan. 17, at Room 1852, 2 Rector St., New York City. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Smith 
Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Sale originally scheduled for Jan. 7. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 


Aug. 360 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub- 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereof. 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds—For reimbursement 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re- 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred on April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for 
redemption on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Al- 
though it was proposed to offer the stock for subscrip- 
tion to stockholders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 
20 decided to withhold action at this time. 


Book-of-the-month Club, Inc., New York 

Oct. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($1.25 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Of the total, the company is selling 100,000 shares 
and six stockholders, including Harry Scherman, Presi- 
dent, and Meredith Wood, Vice-President, are selling 
the remaining 200,000 shares. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use its net proceeds for work- 
ing capital to be used for expansion of inventories of 
Paper and other raw materials and book inventories. 
Offering date indefinite. 


® Booth (F. E.) Co., Inc., San Francisco 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 34,344 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price, $1 a share. No underwriting. To augment 
working capital. 








UNDERWRITERS—DISTRIBUTORS—DEALERS 
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and Municipal Securities 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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NEW YORK 
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Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 

Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering—Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will be 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
end 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds, will 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note in 
the principal amount of $5,268,750 and accrued interest, 
Offering date indefinite. 


® Boulder Belle Mining Co., Inc., Helena, Mont. 


Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 270,000 shares of stock. 
Price, 10 cents a share. No underwriting. For develop- 
ment of mining claims and other expenses. 


Bowman Gum, Inc., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 snares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price — $25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
ferred shares and all of the common are “eing sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 
tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and. Electric. Co., rent, of. California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Mriectric Co. rejected 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be put up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., Toronto (1/13-17) 


July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dempsey & Co. Offering—17,000 shares 
will be sold to Admiral Corp. (Del.) and 133,000 shares 
will be sold to public. Stockholders of Admiral Corp. 
(Del.) will have opportunity for 14 days to purchase 
50,000 shares at $3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is ear- 
marked for purchase of machinery and equipment, and 
tools, jigs, dies and fixtures; balance will be available 
for corporate purposes. Indefinitely delayed. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—No underwriters. Offering—To the public at 
$1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


Central & South West Corp. (1/27) 


Aug. 30 Central & Southwest Utilities Co. (name changed 
by post effective amendment to Central & South West 
Corp.) filed an indefinite number of common shares (par 
$5). Sealed bids will be received for the purchase of a 
sufficient number of such shares as same will be con- 
stituted upon consummation of a proposed merger into 
the issuer of American Public Service Co., to provide 
funds for retiring the preference shares of the issuer 
and American Public Service Co., not exchanged for 
shares of the merged corporation. Underwriters by 
amendment. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jeintly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly) Price by amendment. Bids to be 
Invited—Bids for the purchase of the stock will be issued 
Jan. 17 to be received Jan. 27 or Jan: 28. — ’ 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Aug. 21 filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Common shares initially will 
be offered for subscription to common stockholders at 
rate of one share fer each 7% shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Working capital, etc. Offering indefin- 
itely postponed. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc., New York 
Oct. 25 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under- 
writer—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. and Hornblower and Weeks, New York. Price by 


amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay 
off a $550,000 loan to the Continental Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York; purchase equipment and development ex- 
penses of Bermuda route. The balance will be used to in- 
crease working capital. 


Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc., N. Y. , 
August 15 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 150,000 shares and Generoso Pope, 
President of company, who is selling the remaining 150,- 
000 shares will receive proceeds from these shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for payment of mortgage 
notes, open account indebtedness and for purchase of 
additional equipment. Any balance will be added to 
working capital. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 20 filed 70,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock.’ Underwriter—Union Securi- 
ties Corp., New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Prior to the proposed issue of preferred stock, the 
company plans to call its $3 cumulative convertible pre=- 
ferred stock for redemption at $55 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Funds for the redemption will be supplied 
by a short term bank loan. Proceeds from the sale of 
preferred, together with other funds, will be used te 
repay the bank loan. Indefinitely postponed, 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc. 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into commen 
stock in the ratio initially of 1% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf: 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering—Company offered 59,585% 
shares for subscription to present common stockholders 
of record Aug. 6 at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share 
of preferred for each share of common held. Rights 
expired Aug. 20. Stockholders subscribed for 735 shares. 
The offering to common stockholders excluded the two 
principal stockholders who waived their rights to sub- 
scribe. The remaining 90,414%4 shares and 58,850% 
shares not subscribed to by common stockholders will 
be offered to the public through underwriters. Price—$5 
a share. Preceeds—Approximately $50,000 for payment 
of Federal taxes; $250,000 for payment of Lincoln-RFC 
loan; $50,000 as a loan to Palmer Brothers Engines, Inc., 
a subsidiary; balance for purchase of machinery and 
equipment and working tapital. 


Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis. 
Sept. 23 filed 16,071 shares ($100 par) $4 cumulative 
preferred. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Offering— 
Shares will be offered for exchange for $5 cunnaaaD 
preferred, on a share for share basis, plus cash adjust- 
ment. Shares not exchanged will be sold to underwriters. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem at $110 a 
share, plus divs., all unexchanged old shares. 


Continental Car-na-var Corp. (2/3-7) 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 132,500 shares ($1 par) 
common and 35,000 warrants for purchase of common 
one year after present public offering. Price—$2 a com- 
mon share, one cent a warrant. Underwriter—L. D. 
Sherman & Co., New York. For working capital. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc. 
Aug. 2 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Aronson, Hall & Co. Price $8.25 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay demand loans and for general funds, 
(Originally company filed for 80,000 preferred shares 
par $25 and 350,000 common shares.) 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Cristina Mines, Inc., New York (1/13/17) 


Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 270,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriter—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—Property improvements 
exploration, purchase of machinery, working capital, ete 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at“75 cents i 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000 
will be used for mining operations. 


@ Czechoslovak State 


Dec. 30 The Czechoslovak State, by reason of its guar 
antee of City of Carlsbad 8% bonds due 1954, throug! 
its fiscal agent, C. B. Richard & Co., New York filed), 
letter of notification for $500,000 in guarantees of t 

Czechoslovak State as to City of Carlsbad 8% bonds d 

1954, in denominations of $1,000, $500. On the approxi 
mately $500,000 City of Carlsbad bonds due 1954, th 
Czechoslovak State is guaranteeing service of are isty 


at the rate of 4% per annum beginning with the Jan. | 
1947, coupon amortization of 1% per annum to Jan. | 
1958, thereafter increased sufficiently to retire all bone 
by Jan. 1, 1966, and’ to pay over I1 years back interest i 
the rate of 4% per annum, the bonds to be stamped / 
acceptance of the exchange offer. No commission ¢ 
other remuneration is to be paid for solicitation of e& 
change under the offer. There will be no cash proceed 
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Dallas (Texas) Railway & Terminal Co. 


Nov. 27 filed 40,000 shares ($25 par) 5% participating 
preferred stock. Underwriters—Names to be supplied 
by amendment. Probable Underwriters—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Proceeds will be applied to the redemption of 3,843 
shares of 7% preferred stock and for purchase of new 
equipment and for construction as part of its modern- 
ization and expansion program. 













Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. 


July 26 filed 62,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 71,950 shares (par $2) 
common. stock 40,000 by company and 31,950 by certain 
stockholders. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Company will use proceeds, together 
with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to purchase machinery, 
buildings and to retire bank indebtedness. Offering date 
indefinite. 
































® Deep Wells, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 


Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 240 shares ($100 par) stock. 
Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. For purchase of 
machinery, equipment, tools and for payroll. 


Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Sept. 25 filed 70,920 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — C: G. McDonald & Co., Detroit. Price — $5.50 
a share. Proceeds — Stock is being sold by six share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 

Boston. For working capital. 


Durasite Cerp., Clearwater, Fla. 


Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
and purchase warrants covering 50,006 shares of com- 
mon. Offering—Price $3 a common share and five cents 
a@ warrant. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., New York. 
For machinery, plant renovation and working capital. 
Offering date indefinite. 


® East Orange Post No. 73 Inc. (The American 
Legion Dept. of New Jersey), East Orange 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $35,000 first mortgage 4% 
sinking fund bonds. Price, $100 a unit. No underwriting. 


For retiring outstanding mortgage and to rehabilitate 
post headquarters. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dec. 31 filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumulative 

preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 

at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 

pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
} Modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
| Plant and machinery and equipment. 


ere =Fh 


Empire Millwork Corp., New York 

Aug. 28 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock, (par $25) and 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
| Noel & Co. Proceeds—Corporation will receive the pro- 
| ceeds from the issuance of 50,000 shares of the common 
stock which will be used to increase productive capacity, 
add new lines of products and expand the business. The 
|| remaining 100,000 shares of common stock and the pre- 
ferred shares will be sold by present stockholders. Of- 
fering temporarily postponed. 
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Falk Mercantile Co., Ltd., Boise, Ida. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 444% pre- 
ferred ($100 par). Price—$100 a share. Underwriter— 
Richard Meade Dunlevy Childs, Boise, Idaho. Proceeds 
to retire debentures and for expansion purposes. 


Farquhar (A. B.) Co., York, Pa. 
Sept. 26 filed 30,000 shares ($25 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred; 45,000 shares ($5 par) common; and 
an unspecified number of common shares to permit con- 
version of the preferred. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. Price—By amendment. Proceeds — 
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= Proceeds will be used to redeem $355,350 4%% sinking 
ats nd mortgage bonds, due Aug. 1, 1957, to pay off 
ote rtain contracts and chattel mortgages of $72,000 and 








B00.000 to reduce principal on outstanding bank loans. 

















Films Inc., New York 


une 25, filed 100,060 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 


inare of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
ares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
fell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
ublicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
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— ock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
th e ) for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 

| b> ock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 








ther funds, will be used for production of educational 















Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (1/27) 

an 7 filed $25,000,000 25-year debentures due 1972. 
nderwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; New York, 
d Otis and Co. Inc., Cleveland. Price—By amendment. 
roceeds—For redemption of 250,000 shares out of 414,- 
)0 outstanding shares of 444% preferred (cumulative) 
$105 a share plus accrued dividends. Business—Manu- 
cture of rubber tires and tubes. 





































Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 
Aug. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
3%% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 
ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. Temporarily postponed. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York 
July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 


outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. 


Foster & Kleiser Co., San Francisco 


July 29 filed 100,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25). Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters are making exchange 
offer to holders of Class A preferred on share for share 
basis plus a cash adjustment. Proceeds—Approximately 
$1,060,950 for redemption of class A preferred; balance 
for expansion, working capital, etc. Dividend rate and 
price by amendment. Indefinitely postponed. 


Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Aug. 30 filed 450,000 shares (10¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. Offering—Of the total 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Proceéds 
—For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, addi- 
tional storage facilities, research and development work 
and working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Frontier Power Co., Trinidad, Colo. (1/16-21) 
Oct. 25 filed 119,431 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Sills, Minton & co. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Shares are being sold by three stockholders, in- 
cluding J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York, which is sell- 
ing all of its holdings of such stock. Following the sale 
of its holdings J. G. White will no longer be parent of 
Frontier. Company will receive none of the proceeds. 


General Phoenix Corp:, New York (1/15) 

Dec. 27 filed $2,000,000 15-year 4% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures, due 1962. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use part of the proceeds to pur- 
chase 25;000 additional shares ($5 par) capital stock, at 
$10 each, of the Stuyvesant Insurance Co., a subsidiary. 
The balance will be added to general funds. 


Glencair Mining Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) stock. Underwriter— 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—40 cents a share 
(Canadian Funds). Proceeds—For mine development. 


Glensder Textife Corp., Néw York : Fi 
Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


@® Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New York 


Jan. 3 filed voting trust certificates for 15,000 shares 
($20 par) common. 


@® Great Western Corp., San Francisco 
Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 220,000 shares ($1 par) 


common. Price, $1 a share. No underwriting. For plant 
expense and working capital. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program, Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 


July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000- shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14.4 share. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 


preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. Indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Gulf Atiantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is béing of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. Offering date indefinite. 


Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago 


Aug. 8 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer: Paul H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 
its outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock at an 
estimated cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends. It also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
the purchase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago; bal- 
ance for working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Harman (William H.) Corp., Phila. (1/14) 


Nov. 13 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Will be applied to the purchase and installation 
of machinery and equipment and to the carrying of in- 
ventories and receivables. Additional working capital 
is expected to be made available under a credit agree- 
ment with the Chase National Bank. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Health Institute, Inc., Hot Springs, N. Mex. 

Dec. 16, filed 50,000 shares ($10 par) 542% cumulative 
prior preferred and 50,000 shares ($10 par) common, 
Underwriting—None. Offering—All of the preferred and 
40,000 shares of the common will be offered publicly. Of 
the remaining common, 9,998 shares will be issued to 
Charles J. Van Ruska in payment for promotional serv- 
ices and a 99-year lease on real estate assigned to the 
company, and one share each will be issued to Tom A. 
Corbett and Emil M. Van Sant for services. All three 
men are officers of the company. Price—$10.15 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds will be used to build and equip hotel and health 
facilities and to acquire a mineral water supply. Business 
—Operation of health resort. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. (1/15) 


Dec. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($5 par) 50-cent cumulative 
convertible preferred, Series A, and 120,000 shares ($1 
par) common, réserved for conversion of preferred. 
Underwriter-—Simons, Linburn & Co. Offering—Com- 
pany wiili offer 40,000 shares of preferred to employees 
at $9.50 a share and 20,000 shares to the public at $10 a 
share. Proceeds—To be added to general corporate 
funds. 


Hollywood Colorfilm Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 119,500 shares of ($1 par) 
capital. Price, $3 a share. No underwriting contract, how- 
ever, 55,000 shares to be issued to or through H. R. O’Neil 
of Buckley Bros., Los Angeles, will be sold by one or 
more of the following firms: Buckley Bros.; Durand & 
Co., Tucson, Ariz.; J. Earle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Hy-Grade Supply Co., Oklahoma City 


Dec. 3 (leter of notification) 54,350 shares of cum. conv. 
preferred and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Price—$5.50 a preferred share and 2 cents a warrant. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., New York. To exer- 
cise options for purchase of five variety stores, to retire 
notes and for working capital. 


lilinols Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 
June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds, 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nancing program because of present market conditions. 


International Dress Co., Inc., New York 
Aug. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Otis & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share. 
Proceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn. 
Dec. 19 filed 47,500 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writers—Headed by Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Offering—The shares will be offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at $10 a share in the ratio of one 
new share for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will 
be sold to underwriters. Proceeds—Proceeds will be 
used to pay off $250,000 bank loan and for property addi- 
tions and improvements. 


@® iIntra-Video Corp. of America, N. Y. (1/9) 
Jan. 2 (leter of notification) 55,000 shares each ($1 par) 
30¢ cumulative convertible preferred and common (par 
5¢). Price, $5 a unit, consisting of one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of common. No subscription for 
less than 50 units will be accepted. For payment of ob« 
ligations and for working capital. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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® Josten Nianufacturing Co., Owatonna, Min. 
Dec. 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 non-voting shares 
of common on behalf of Daniel C. Gainey, President. 


Price, $9 a share. No underwriting. Proceeds go to 
selling stockholder. 


Kiwago Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Dec. 3 filed 1,000,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—Jack Kahn, New York. Price—70 cents a share, 
the underwriting discount will amount to 21 cents a 
share. Proceeds—For exploration and development of 
mining property and for administrative expenses. 


Leader Enterprises, Inc., New York 


Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of (10¢ 
par) common and 57,000 shares ($5 par) 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred, Series A. Price—10 cents a com- 
mon share and $5 a preferred share. Underwriter— 
Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—To replace 
working capital used to promote new publication called 
Fashion Trades and to provide additional working 
capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c’ 
Undewriters—Mark Daniels & Co. Offering—Stock will 
be offered publicly in the U. S. at 40c a share (Cana- 
dian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, estimated at $75,000, 
will be used in operation of the company. 


® Magnacorda Corp. of America, Brooklyn (1/9) 
Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares (no par) stock 
and 2,000 shares ($25 par) stock. The 6,000 shares will 
be issued to incorporators in consideration of giving 
company control of certain inventions and the 2,000 


shares will be sold at par. No underwriting. For work- 
ing capital. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 


geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Nov. 27 filed 160,000 shares of $12.50 par. eommon., 
Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to 
repay $1,000,000 in bank loans with the balance going 
into general funds. Offering temporarily postponed. 


© Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of Calif., San 
Francisco 

Jan. 3 (letter of notification) $20,000 5% series first 

preferred. Price—$20 a share. Underwriter—Guardian 

Securities Corp., San Francisco. For corporate purposes. 


Meyer-Bianke Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares (no par) 
common, 50% on behalf of George A. Meyer Finance Co., 
St. Louis; and 50% on behalf of Robert L. Blanke, Jr. 
and Marian Blanke, both of University City, Mo. Price— 
$31 a share. Underwriter—Smith-Moore & Co., St. Louis. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976, 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyih & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Iinc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Ine., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 3% % series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of orior lien and preferred stocks. 


Monmouth Park jockey Club, Oceanport, N. J. 


Dec. 5 filed 16,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 633,500 shares (lc par) common. 
Onderwriter—Unsubscribed shares and additional shares 
to a total of 315,000 will be purchased by the Monmouth 
Corp., formed last May to finance construction of the 
racing plant. Offering—Company will offer present 
common stockholders the right to purchase 387,500 addi- 
tional common shares at $4 each in the ratio of 1% 
shares for each share held. Price—$4 a share. Proceeds 
-—Part of the funds will be used to redeem 25,200 shares 
of $50 par 4% non-cumulative convertible preferred held 
‘by Monmouth Corp. A ‘balance due on construction 
work will be paid by distribution of 14,636 shares of the 
- new preferred to.F. H. McGraw & Co.. and subcontrac- 
tors. Business—Operation of race track. 


Mountain States Power Co. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and con- 
stitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common. 
Sale Postponed—Standard Gas & Electric Co, asked for 
bids for the purchase of the stock on Sept. 4, but the 
sale has been temporarily postponed. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%% pre- 


ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


National Aluminate Corp., Chicago 


Sept. 27 filed an unspecified number ($2.50 par) com- 
mon shares. Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York, 
and Lee Higginson Corp., Chicago. Price—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—The stock is issued and outstanding and 
is being sold by shareholders. Names of the selling 
stockholders and the number of shares to be sold by each 
will be supplied by amendment. 


®@ National Finance & Investment Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common. 

Price, $12 a share. No underwriting. To provide financial 


service to negro business enterprises and to the negro 
people generally. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Bids for the purchase of the 
bonds and the common stock which were to be received 
by the company Aug. 13 were withdrawn Aug. 12. 
An altemate plan filed Nov. 25 with the SEC provides 
for the issue of 77,625 convertible preferred shares (par 
$100) and 35246,011 common shares (par $8). Under the 
proposed plan consolidated funded debt would be prac- 
tically unchanged from that provided in original plan, 
the Association to issue $22,425,000 coll. trust bonds. 
These bonds and preferred stock may be sold, subject 
to an exchange offer, to the holders of present deben- 
tures on a par for par basis. Present preferred would 
receive for each share held 8 shares of new common with 
rights to subscribe to 5 new common shares at $9 per 
share. The present plan does not affect the status of 
original plan, but determination as to which will be used 
will be left to the SEC and the court. Hearings on the 
alternate plan are scheduled by the SEC for Dec. 19. 


— Sa State Electric & Gas Corp., ithaca 
Oct 30 filed $13,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 150,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co. and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly) and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only). 
Proceeds—Estimated proceeds of $28,000,000, together 
with a $6,000,000 contribution from NY PA NJ Utilities 
Co., parent, will be used for redemption of $13,000,000 
of 3%% bonds, due 1964, and 120,000 shares. ($100 par) 
5-10% cumulative serial preferred and to finance new 
constructions. 


Northwestern Public Service Co. 


Dec. 20 filed 26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred and 410,000 shares ($3 par) common. — Under- 
writers—To be supplied by amendment. Offering—The 
new preferred will be offered in exchange to holders of 
the company’s 7% cumulative preferred and 6% cumu- 
lative preferred, on a share for share basis. Shares not 
issued in exchange and all of the common shares will 
be sold to underwriters. Of the total common, the com- 
pany is selling 110,000 shares and the remaining 300,000 
shares are being sold by Bear, Stearns & Co. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—The company will use its pro- 
ceeds to redeem old preferred stock. 


Northern Engraving & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Aug. 29 filed 70,000 shares ($2 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—All shares 
are issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of present holders. Price—$16 a share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Offering temporarily delayed. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


Aug. 28 filed maximum of 384,016 shares of common 
stock. Underwriters by amendment as shares will be 
offered under competitive bidding. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Of the shares registered, 182,667 are 
being sold by Midland Realization Co.; 54,426 by Mid- 
land Utilities Co., and 146,923 by Middle West Corp. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., New York 

June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhar’ 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company from 62,000 shares, estimated at 
$350,200, will be applied as follows: About $111,300 for 
retirement of outstanding preferred stock; $41,649 to 
purchase 100% of the stock of two affiliates, and bal- 
ance $197,000 for other corporate purposes. The pro- 
ceeds from the other 3,000 shares will go to selling 
stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 

Dec. 23 filed 890,000 shares ($20 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders will include The First Boston Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (jointly); Harriman, Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and Smith, Barney & Co., (jointly). Offering—Of 
the total 750,000 shares will be sold by Standard Gas & 
Electric Co., parent and 140,000 shares will be sold by 
the company. Standard’s shares comprise its entire 
holdings in Oklahoma Gas common. Price—By competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Oklahoma will use its net pro- 
ceeds to prepay part of its outstanding serial notes. The 
balance will be used for property additions. 


Oid Town Ribbon & Carbon Co. Inc. (1/16-21) 


Sept. 19 filed 140,900 shares ($5 par) common. The 
shares are being sold by three stockholders. Underwriter 
—The First Boston Corp., New York. Price—By amend-~ 
ment. 


Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A. 
July 22 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common and 40,000 
warrants. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Offering—Price $4.75 a share. Proceeds—Of the total 
company is selling 37,500 shares and stockholders are 
selling 87,500 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
for equipment and working capital. 


®@ Oro Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, te: 
Jan. 7 filed 2,000,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New York. Price—60 cents 
a share. Proceeds—For expenses and exploration and 
development. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 


ly 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
rn, Mle a amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley. & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 


June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock, 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. Issue may be with- 
drawn. 


Paimetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. 


t 16 filed 4,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
= eB ast: = hes & Co., New York. Price 
50 cents a share. Proeeeds—The company will use esti- 
mated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for purchase of a new 
factory near Punta Gorda, Florida, at a cost of about 
$951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for research and de- 
velopment purposes and the balance will be used ag 
operating capital. ° 


Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J. (1/15) 
Dec. 20 filed 50,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—For construction of ware- 
house, purchase of equipment and for working capital, 
Business—Manufacture of artificial leather and lam- 
inated fabrics. 


Peninsular Oi! Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Sept. 3 filed 600,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writer—Sabiston Hughes, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Price— 
60 cents a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used te 
purchase drilling machinery and other equipment 


Peruvian International Airways, Lima, Peru 


Dec. 5 filed 477,122 shares ($7 par) 50-cent convertibl 
preferred and 238,561 shares ($1 par) common. Under 
writer—None stated. Offering—Shares will be offere: 
publicly in units of two shares of convertible preferre 
and one share of common at $15 a unit. The compan) 
also may offer the shares other than by unit at a pric 
of $7 a preferred share and $1 a common share. Proceec 
—To increase capital for expansion of proposed a 
route connecting Peru and Montreal, Can. - 


H 
: 
y 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co., Stamford, Cont | 
. 30 filed 912,464 shares ($2 par) common. Unde } 
Ce eturd dane. Offering—Shares will be offered in ey 
change for entire outstanding capital stock of Taylor Re 
fining Co., consisting of 8,946 shares: (no par) comme 
with an underlying book value of $2,458,224 as of la 
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Sept. 30. At a meeting of stockholders, Dec. 23 company 
authorized an increase in common stock from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 shares and also authorized the issuance of the 
present offering in exchange for the Taylor stock. Ap- 
proximately 70.9% of the common stock is held under 
a voting trust agreement of Aug. 15, 1945, which it is 
expected will be terminated upon the acquisition of the 
Taylor stock. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 
Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


‘ Philadelphia Dairy Products Co., Inc. 

Dec. 26 (letter of notification) 2,907 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Stock will be sold out- 
right to Stroud & Co., Inc., Butcher & Sherrerd, and 
Glover & MacGregor, Inc. who will sell same to their 
customers at market but at not exceeding $102 per share 
Proceeds—Will be used for working capital. 


Pig’n Whistle Corp., San Francisco 

Dec. 26 filed 50,000 shares (par $7.50) cumulative con- 
vertible prior preferred $2 dividend stock. Underwriter 
—G. Brashears & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—23,481 shares are being issued by com- 
pany and proceeds will be used in connection with recent 
purchase of four Chi Chi restaurants and cocktail 
lounges in Long Beach, Riverside, Palm Springs and San 
Diego and for working capital. 


Plastic Molded Arts, Inc., New York 


Aug. 27 filed 60,000 shares of preferred stock ($10 par) 
and 75,000 shares of common (par 50c). Underwriter— 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. Offering—Company is 
offering the preferred stock to the public, while the 
common is being sold by certain stackholders. Prices— 
Preferred, $10 a share; common, $4 a share. Proceeds— 
Proceeds from sale of preferred will be used to purchase 
equipment, pay bank loans, and other corporate purposes. 


@® Potomac Broadcasting Cooperative Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares ($10 par) pre- 

ferred. Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Rochdale Co- 

operative, Inc., Washington, D. C. to finance erection and 

equipment of radio station and to provide operating 

capital. . ‘ 


® Public Industries, Inc., New York (1/14) 


Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 24,700 shares common stock 
(par $1) and 10,000 shares preferred (par $10). No 
underwriting. Price of common $1 per share and pre- 
ferred $10 per share. Proceeds for working capital. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 
Nov. 13 filed 100,000 shares (50¢ par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company. Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


Queen City Fire Insurance Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of $150 par 
common. Price—$150 a share. No underwriters. Shares 
being offered for subscription to stockholders. Any un- 
subscribed shares will be purchased by The Anchor 
Casualty Co. of St. Paul, owner of 94.4% of the com- 
pany’s stock. For additional working capital. 


Realmont Red Lake Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada 


Nov. 20 filed 800,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Offering Price—$0.60 a share to public. Company has 
not entered into any underwriting contract. Proceeds— 
Development of mining properties and exploration work. 


Reliance Varnish Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Nov. 20 filed 60,000 shares of common stock ($2.50 par). 
ering Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Bankers 
Bond Co., and Almstedt Bros., both of Louisville, and 
ruttenden & Co., Chicago. Of the total of 60,000 shares, 
he company is selling 40,000 and seven stockholders are 
disposing of the remaining 20,000. Proceeds—Company 
will use its proceeds, together with $500,000 bank loan, 
o finance paints and varnish plant now under construc- 
ion. 


Republic Indemnity Co. of America, Tucson, 
Ariz. (1/10) 


Mec. 12 filed 20,000 shares ($10 par) common and 50,000 
hares ($2 par) 50c cumulative preferred. Underwriter— 
f company finds it necessary to enter an underwriting 
greement, the name of the underwriter will be filed by 
mendment. Offering—The shares will be offered for 
bscription to common stockholders of record on Jan. 
0, 1947, in the ratio of 25 of a share of new common 
or each share owned and 1%4 shares of new preferred 
pr each share of common held. Unsubscribed_shares 
ill be offered by the company to the public. Price— 
30 a common share and $10 a preferred share. Proceeds 
The proceeds will be used to augment capital by an 
dditional $300,000 and surplus by an additional $800,000 
by business expansion purposes. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 
egistration originally filed July 31 covered 184,821 
ares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
d 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling, 
ace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
sue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be 
fered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 


> 


5 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue will 
not be underwritten. 


@ Ritepoint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 42,500 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. Price—$7 a share. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., St. Louis. For additional working capital. 


® Ross (James E.), Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 500 Jim Ross Grubstake 
units. Price — $20 a unit. No underwriting. For gold 
prospecting mining property. Business — Exploration, 
development and operation of mining properties in 
Dominion of Canada. 


@® Sanborn Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares ($25 par) 
6% cumulative preferred. Price, $25 a share. No under- 
writing. To increase working capital. 


Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sky Park Airport, Inc. 
Dec. 6 (letter of notification) 53,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Of the total 31,000 shares will be offered pub- 
licly at $1 a share, 16,000 shares will be transferred to 
Alex. Wilson and Wayne Voigts for their interest in 
Santa Cruz Flying Service, which is a flying field and 
airport, and 6,000 shares would be issued in cancellation 
of partnership indebtedness. No underwriting. For 
operation of airport business. 


@® Searchlight (Nev.) Consol. Mining & Milling Co. 
Jan 2 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares (10¢ par) 
common. Price—10 cents a share. No underwriting. For 
mine operation and purchase of mill. 


Slick Airways, Inc., San Antonio, Texas 

Dec. 9 filed 500,000 shares ($10 par) common and options 
to purchase 175,813 shares of common. Underwriting— 
None. Offering—The common shares are to be offered 
publiciy. The options for purchase of the 175,813 shares 
of common are to be offered to original subscribers of 
the company’s stock. It also will issue options to em- 
ployees for purchase of 69,875 shares of common. Price— 
$10 a share. Proceeds—For purchase of equipment and 
for working capital. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 


June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Nei proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory amounting to $400.90 and for additional working 
capital. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Soss Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sept 3 filed 40,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. Offering—To be offered to common stock-= 
holders for subscription at $25 a share in the ratio of 
one preferred share for each five shares of common held 
unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters at same 
price. Price — Public offering price of unsubscribed 
shares by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion of plant 
facilities and for additional working capital. Offering 
postponed. 


® Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., Boston 


Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 4,300 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price, $23 a share. Underwriter—E. H. Rollins 
and-.Sons Inc., New York. Shares are being sold on be- 
half of trustees under will of Agnes M. Lindsay. 


@® Starlite Mining Co., Reno, Nev. 


Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares (50¢ par) 
common. Price—50 cents a share. No underwriting. For 
acquisition and exploration of certain mining properties. 


Stone Container Corp., Chicago 


Oct. 24 filed 300,000 shares of ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago. Offering — Of 
the total, company is selling 200,000 shares and stock- 
holders are selling the remaining 100,000 shares. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of net proceeds, company will 
use $1,225,000, plus a premium of $12,250, together with 
accrued interest, for payment of a bank loan, and $493,- 
500, together with accrued interest, for discharge of its 
10-year 6% debentures. Any balance will be added to 
working capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common, stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc. Offering—Com- 
pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 shares. 
Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
sold by company will be applied to working capital 
initially. Offering date indefinite. 


Swift & Co., Chicago (1/15) 
Dec, 23 filed $50,000,000 of debentures, consisting of 
$15,000,000 of 1-10 year serials and $35,000,000 of 25-year 
debentures. Underwriters—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York. Price—Serial debentures, which will be due 
$1,500,000 each Jan. 1, 1948 to 1957 inclusive, will be 


offered publicly at 100. The offering price of the 25-year 
debentures, which will be due 1972, will be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be utilized for re- 
tirement of outstanding serial and term debentures 
amounting to £18,750.000. with the balar-e to be used 
for plant rehabilitation, modernization and expansion. 


Swift International Co. Ltd., Buenos Aires, 
Argentine 


Dec. 6 filed deposit certificates for 500,000 shares, par 
value 15 Argentine gold pesos a share. Underwriters— 
None. Offering—The shares will be oftered for sub- 
scription to stockholders of record Jan. 16 at rate of one 
share for each three shares held. Price by amendment. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold publicly or privately 
through brokers or dealers at a net price, after cus- 
tomary brokerage commissions, of not less than the 
offering price to stockholders. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Proceeds will be used to reduce outstanding bank 
loans, to finance additional investments in plant facilities 
and to provide additional working capital. 


Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. 

July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par; 
cumulative convertible preferred s:ock and 44.300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering-——Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common (Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 
mortgages and for general corporate purpuses. Offering 
temporarily postponed, 


Tele-Tone Radio Corp., New York 


Aug. 1 filed 210,000 shares of common «tock (par 50 
cents). Underwriters—Hirsch & Co. Offcring—Com- 
pany is offering 75,000 of the shares registered. Eleven 
stockholders are selling 135.000 issued and outstanding 
shares, for their own account. Offering—Price $6.75 @ 
share. Options—Selling stockholders are also selling to 
the underwriters at 7 cents per option warrant options to 
purchase 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common owned by them. They are also selling to Hall- 
garten & Co., for $1,500, plus $360 as a contribution 
toward the expenses of issuance, options to purchase an 
additional 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common. Proceeds—Net proceeds for the sale of com- 
pany’s 75,000 shares will be used for increasing working 
capital, with a view to entering the Frequency Modula- 
tion and Television fields at an advantageous time. Of- 
fering date postponed. 


Toledo (0.) Edison Co. 


Oct. 25 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5.000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $55,906,590, exclusive of interest and 
dividends. 


@ United States Fluorspar, Inc., Salida, Colo. 
Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares ($1 par) 
class AA common. Price, 25 cents a share. No ufder- 


writing. To pay debts and for operation of mill «and ore 
mining. 


U. S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 
Nov. 4 filed 300,000 shares (no par) 25c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 150,000 shares of common (par 
$1) to be offered for special purposes. Underwriters— 
Names by amendment. Price $5 per share for preferred. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion of busi- 
ness. 


Universal Corp., Dallas, Texas . 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares (no par) 
common to be offered to stockholders at $5 a share in the 
ratio of one share for each three shares held. Under- 
writer—Federal Underwriters, Inc., Dallas: and Trinity 
Bond Investment Corp., Fort Worth. For additional 
capital. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Salt Lake City 
Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year convertible debentures and 
225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The statement also 
covers 105,000 shares of common reserved for conversion 
of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & Co., Inc., 
Boston. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For plant 
construction, purchase of equipment and for working 
capital. 


Victory Gold Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Nov. 13 filed 400,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—None as yet. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—For developing mining property. Business— 
Acquiring and developing mining properties. 


@ Wailes-Bageman, Inc., Vernon, Calif. 

Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 2,475 shares ($10 par) 
preferred and 20,046 shares of common. Price, $10 a 
preferred share and $1 a common share. No under- 
writing. For payment of obligations. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 2 filed 245,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. Price—$7 a share. Proceeds—Will be used for pay- 
ment of various expenses, repayment of bank loans, 
purchase of equipment and for working capital. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Western Air Lines, Inc. 

Nov. 27 filed 1,200,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds— Offering consists of an unspecified 
number of shares being sold by the company and by 
William A. Coulter, President and Director. The amounts 
being offered by each will be stated definitely by amend- 
ment and the total number of shares presently stated 
will be reduced if the offering consists of a smaller num- 
ber of shares. Company will use its proceeds estimated 
at a minimum of $6,500,000 together with a $7,500,000 
bank loan, toward payment of its promissory notes and 
to finance company’s equipment and facilities expansion 
program now under way. 


White’s Auto Stores, Inc. 
Aug. 29 filed 75,000 shares $1 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($20 par) and 50,000 shares common 


stock (par $1). Underwriters—First Colony Corp. and 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. Offering—Company 
is offering 75,000 shares of preferred; the 50,000 shares 
of common are outstanding and being sold by four in- 
dividuals for their own account. Price by amendment 
Proceeds—Proceeds from the sale of the preferred stock 
will be used to provide funds for a wholly-owned sub- 


sidiary, retire loans from banks and from White’s Em- 
ployees Profit Sharing Trust, and for additional working 
capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 


The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
tup holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Wyatt Fruit Stores, Dallas, Texas 


Nov. 12 filed 5,000 shares (par $100) preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—Will be 
used in part to equip three new cafeterias, to remodel its 
super markets and to increase working capital. 


Zero Frozen Foods Co., Inc., Bremerton, Wash. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 1,940 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred and 200 shares of common. Price—$100 a 
preferred share and $250 a common share. No under- 
writing. For reinvestment in business. 





Security Offerings 





Prospective 


( 
INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


T YET IN REGISTRATION) 





(Only “prospectives” reported during the past week are 
given herewith. Items previously noted are not repeated) 





@® Alabama Great Southern RR. (1/23) 

Bids will be received at company’s office Room 2018, 
70 Pine St., New York, up to 3 p.m. EST Jan 23 for the 
sale of $1,907,000 equipment trust certificates series J. 
Dated Feb. 15, 1947 certificates will mature in 10 equal 
annual installments 1948-1957. Dividend rate to be spe- 
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cified in the bids. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@ Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
(1/23) 

Bids will be received at company’s office room 2018, 
70 Pine St., New York up to 3 p.m. EST Jan. 23 for the 
sale of $1,700,000 equipment trust certificates Series K. 
Dated Feb. 15, 1947 certificates will mature in 10 equal 
annual installments 1948-1957. Dividend rate is to be 
specified in the bids. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@ Foster & Kleister Co. 

Jan. 4 company plans to seek written consents from 
Class A preferred stockholders authorizing creation of 
not exceeding $1,250,000 funded debt, to be used for ex- 
pansion and working capital. 


@® Hartford Gas Co. 


“dan. 4 stoekholders approved .company’s proposed plan 


to create an open-end mortgage and to issue $2,000,000 
first-mortgage bonds to finance plant expansion. Issue 
may be placed privately. 


@ Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. 

Jan. 14 company will open bids on a $5,000,000 loan to 
be secured by pledge of the road’s prior lien mortgage 
4% bonds of 1986. Proceeds will be used to acquire Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Ry. first 4s of 1990, and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas RR. prior lien 4s of 1962, 4%s of 1978, 
and 5s of 1962. 


@ Pennsylvania RR. 

Jan. 7 reported company probably will be in market 
shortly with a large offering of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@® Savoy Plaza, Inc., New York 

The Sheraton Corp. of America will offer at public auc- 
tion on Jan. 20, a block of 1,944 shares of class A com- 
mon stock and 27,350 shares of Class B stock of Savoy 
Plaza, Inc. The court order permitting the sale has set 
an upset price of $507,708 for the stock. An earlier court 
order, applying to a sale planned for Sept, 20, had set 
a minimum price of $667,863. 


@® Seaboard Air Line RR. 


Jan. 8 .directors authorized the asking for bids for 
$3,000,000 equipment trust certificates. 





UFE and A. M. Kidder & Go. Agree to Presence °°" 3.°onc0n 22.255, Were Ree 
# 
of Conciliator at Negotiations for Contract 


Merlyn S. Pritzele, labor news editor of “Business Week,” acting 
in capacity of temporary conciliator in case for U. S. Mediation 
Board, arranges compromise in dispute between AFL union and 
firm arising out of union’s charge firm was negotiating contract in 
bad faith. The Financial Employees Guild, CIO, taking strike vote 
among employees of Title Guarantee & Trust Co. Union sponsoring 
bill at Albany which would make Saturday bank closing mandatory 


but without reduction in pay for employees. 


The United Financial Employees, an AFL union, seeking to 
organize Wall Street’s brokerage firms, has agreed not to press 


due. 
of hours heretofore worked on any 
| weekday, by reason of such Sat- 
urday closings.” 


Our 
Reporter’s 
Report 








the competition before bids were | 


Bankers lean to the view that 
they are in a better position to 
judge what the market will take | 
than are the officials of companies | 
seeking to sell an issue. 
dications are that, 
there will be more veering away 
from new prospective 
where the vendor seeks to stipu- |} 
|late the terms of the bidding in | 
such stringent manner. 


Ten Days Hence 

In bond market and banking | stances, and naturally a lot less 

circles the consensus seemed to /| disposition to buy them if they 
be that there was little chance | should develop. 


havior of labor leaders and their 
manifold court actions. seeking: 
portal-to-portal pay. 

In effect these interests feel 
that the portal pay suits have 
tended to upset the entire econ-— 
omy, perhaps only temporarily, 
but to a disturbing degree none- 
the-less. Should such actions be 
upheld in any great number 
the obligation placed on many 
companies would be more than 
they could stand, it is observed. 


There is little disposition to is- 
sue securities under such circum- 


And in- 
very likely, 
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charges of bad faith in the nego-*® 
Investment bankers evidently |of Birmingham Electric Co. get-| ion * 


tiating of a contract which it has 
lodged with the U. S. Mediation 
Board against A. M. Kidder & 
Co. on the understanding that a 
conciliator acceptable to both the 
union and the firm be present at 
all negotiation conferences in the 
future. 

It was Merlyn S. Pritzele, labor 
news editor of “Business Week,” 
acting in the capacity of tempo- 
rary conciliator in the case, who 
last Friday arranged the compro- 
mise between the union and the 
firm on the points of the dispute. 
Both the union and A. M. Kidder 
& Co. are now understood to be 
preparing panels of persons from 
which the conciliator is to be se- 
lected. Points covered in the 
union’s original complaint against 
the firm include wages, union se- 
curity and grievance machinery. 

The Financial Employees Guild, 
CIO, announced Tuesday that it 
would recommend strike action at 
a meeting of the employees of 
Herzfeld & Stern of 30 Broad 
Street called for early last eve- 
ning. The union claims the firm 
has refused to agree to salary in- 
creases, a 35-hour. week, a job. 
classification system, equal pay 
for equal work, establish min- 


imum supper allowances for those 
who work overtime and increased 
vacations with pay. 

The union has also revealed that 
strike votes have been taken or 
are under way among the 1,200 
employees in the 10 offices of the 
Title’ Guarantee & Trust Co. in 
New York, Mineola, White Plains 
and Riverhead, L. I. Here also, the 
union claims the firm is refusing 
to grant adequate salary increases 
or to meet other union demands. 

Threat of a strike against the 
Trust Company of New Jersey at 
Jersey City by this same union 
on Sunday resulted in the signing 
of a contract at 5:30 a.m. on Mon- 
day, three hours before the strike 
was scheduled to commence. The 
contract granted wage increases 
of $7.50 a week, a 39-hour work 
week and full pay on bank holi- 
days. 

In behalf of bank workers who 
are members of the union, the 
UOPWA is sponsoring a bill at 
Albany providing that all banks in 
New York shail be closed on Sat- 
urday. The bill, which the union 
says will be introduced shortly, 
would make Saturday closings 
mandatory and would provide that 
‘no employee ... shall receive 





have come to the conclusion that 
there is little satisfaction in un- 
dertaking a piece of business that 
will not produce a satisfactory 
return for the task. 


At any rate there was grow- 
ing evidence this week, a quiet 
period in other respects, that 
underwriters are in no mood to 
rush in and bid for an issue 
where the terms, arbitrarily set 
by the prospective issuer, do not 
offer the prospect for a profit. 


This was the long and the short 
of the situation which brought 
about a ten-day delay in “opening 
of bids” on Birmingham Electric 
Co.’s 45,478 shares of 4.20% pre- 
ferred stock. 


It was another of those under- 
takings in which the company 
proceeded to lay down rather 
stringent restrictions, fixing the 
dividend rate already men- 
tioned and informing bankers 
that no hid of less than par 
would be considered. 

Well the upshot of the matter 
was that while four banking 
groups had been formed to seek 
the stock they all withdrew. from 





ting any bids for its issue unless | 
there is a revision in the restric- | 


Power District Bonds 
A week from next Tuesday, 





tions as they now stand. | Jan. 21, the Omaha Public Power 
| District board will open bids for 
| $42,000,000 of electric revenue 
|bonds, dated 1947. This should 
prove the real kick-off for the 


'new issue market. 
! 
These bonds are to-be issued 


| to fund bank loans incurred ‘by 
| the authority -to- finance peck 
| purchase of utility properties 
| acquired early last month from 
the Omaha Electric Committee, 
Inc., including Nebraska Power 
Co., last big privately owned 
utility in the state. 

The issue will consist. of $28,- 
000,000 of serial bonds, due 1956 
to 1967 inclusive and $20,000 ir 
term bonds, maturing in 1977. O 
the serials $950,000 would fall du 
in 1950. with the annual maturity 
ERP Ong about $50,000 there) 
after. ae 


Na 
Two with J. H. Goddard Co} 

(Special to THE Fryancia, Onroyice) i 

BOSTON, MASS.—Clement | 
McCormack and Alden R. Well 
have joined the staff of J. F 
Goddard & Co., 86 Devonshiz 
Street. pea? 


Bankers who looked over the 
deal calculated that if they took 
the issue as a 4.20% dividend 
payer they would have to mar- 
ket it on approximately a 4.10% 
basis or at a price of 1024. This, 
they maintained, would offer 
too slim a margin considering 
the overall situation 

Feeling was that the stock should 
have been accorded a dividend 
rate of 4.50% or thereabouts to 
assure its successful distribution. 
It will be worth watching to see 
what happens a week hence. 


Portal Pay and Market 


Thus far in the New Year there 
has been little sign of revival of 
underwriting activity. The new 
issue market is stagnant with lit- 
tle sign of an early break in the 
log-jam. 

It is only natural for those who 
make'a business of distributing 
new. securities to look around for 
an. explanation of the current 
cullness 

And at the moment belief is 
held in many quarters that the 
current state of affairs can. be- 
charged to the high-handed he- 
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For Labor 


(Continued from page 135) 


members in collective bargaining, 
grievance matters and the like. | 
Legislation authorizing registra- 
tion could set forth whatever 
minimum standards Congress | 
might think appropriate to insure 
that union attairs would be ad- 
ministered in a democratic man- 
ner and that individual members 
would .be assured an opportunity 
to vote tor officers and’ represen- 
tatives ot their own choosing and 
to express themselves treeiy on 
any proposed changes in the 
unions’ articles and by-laws. 
*“Such legislation might also re- 
quire that the unions’ rules pro- 
vide that no individual could be 
expelled or suspended from a 
labor union except after notice, a| 
hearing and _ written’ findings| 
which would be subject to review | 
by-a commission having functions | 
Similar to those of the SEC. If it! 
were considered advisable, the) 
rules might also be required to| 
provide that no individual mem- 
ber of the union could be dis- 
eriminated against by his union or 
its officers and agents. 
“Furthermore, labor legislation 
modeled after the Maloney Act 
would require that union articles | 
and by-laws contain such provi- 
} sions as are necessary to protect 
the public interest generally. For | 
example, it might require that the) 
articles and by-laws prohibit sec- | 
ondary boycotts, work stoppages, | 
the use of violence in industrial 
i disputes and the use of the right | 
to strike as a political rather than | 
an economic weapon. It also| 
might require an undertaking in| 
the form of a by-law provision, or | 
otherwise, to the effect that the 
| union would at all times be civilly 
-wesponsible for its acts and for 
gg periormance of its contracts. 
“Such legislation might further 
provide that as a condition to the 
right to continued registration, 
| riers ~ret, before striking, file 
mmission a statement |! 
ention to strike, to- 
a statement showing 
| ‘s they hope to obtain 
jtmerepy. it might further provide 
itthat the right to strike would be 
absolute after a period of from 
15 to 30 days from the filing of the 
statement of intention, at which 
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; time ‘that statement would become 
2 effective. Presumably there would 
r be no right in the Commission to} 
y suspend the effective date of a\| 
n statement of intention unless it| 
1. appeared that the proposed strike | 
te ould violate the constitution, by- | 
nb aWs, rules or regulations of the | 
ess gon. | 
ey “If there are advantages in aj 
cheme of labor union selt-regula- 

ion ‘modeled after the provisions 

f the Maloney Act, they would 

lays eem to lie in the fact that respon- 
wer bility would be given to the 
for nions themselves to see that their 
nue ractices met the minimum 
pula andards specified by Congress. 
the o long as that responsibility were 
operly discharged, there would | 

ied b no authority in the government | 
‘by bgulatory agency or commission 
e interfere in union affairs. It 
ye puld only be when some union 
rom some irresponsible labor leader 
sregarded its or his statutory 





ligations and duties under the) 
ndamental articles of the union 
at a government commission | 
buld be authorized to take such | 
ps as might be necessary to en- 
ce compliance. Such steps 
ght include suspension or can- | 
lation of a union’s registration, | 
moval from office of an irre-| 
nsible official, or resort to the 
arts for injunctive relief. Fur- 
*rmore, if such a plan were 
ppted, it would probably be 
se, just as was done in the 
loney Act, to give to the unions 


to others who might be af- 
ed a right of appeal from Com- 
ion decisions to the United 
es Circuit Court of Appeals.” 












































































Want a Maloney Act \Resignalion of Sec. Byrnes—Gen. Marshall 
To Succeed Kim in State Department 


Unexpectedly announced at Washington on Jan. 7, the resigna- 
'tion of James F. Byrnes, as Secretary of State, brought not only an 
expression of “heartfelt regret” from President Truman, but uni- 
versal regret was likewise voiced at Mr. Byrnes’ decision to relin- 
Mr. Byrnes’ intention to retire, made known by the 
White House (which it may be stated was first indicated to the 
|President as early as last April,® 


quish his post. 


and again in December) was fol- 
lowed by the announcement Jan. 7 
by Mr. Truman that Gen. George 





James F. Byrnes 


Gen. Geo. C. Marshall 


C. Marshall would assume the post 
of Secretary upon his return from 
China. The nomination of Gen. 
Marshall, sent to the Senate on 
Jan. 8 by the President, was 
speedily confirmed by that body 
the same day. Gen. Marshall, who 
left Nanking on Jan. 8, following 
a misison to China of over a year, 
was reported on that day, in Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Guam, 
as speeding toward Washington in 
his special plane. From Washing- 
ton Jan. 8 the Associated Press 
noted that Gen. Marshall at 66, “‘is 
stepping into one of his most dif- 
ficult and critical tasks. As Army 
Chief of Staff he did much to 
design the strategy of Allied vic- 
tory.”’ Continuing, the press ad- 
vices from which we quote, said 
in part: 

“As Secretary of State he [Gen. 
Marshall] will have possibly a 
greater responsibility — that of 
working with the foreign minis- 
ters of other major powers to 
complete the structure of peace. 


“Secretary Byrnes, only little 
more than a year older than Mar- 
shall, attributed his resignation to 
doctors’ advice early last year that 
he had to slow down. He said he 
could not remain Secretary of 
State and do that. 


“Mr. Byrnes first asked last 
April 16 to be allowed to resign 








on July 1, expecting the European 
satellite peace treaties would be 
complete by then. This was re- 
vealed in an exchange of corres- 
pondence with President Truman 
made public with dramatic sud- 
deness by the White House last 
night. 

“When the treaties were not 
finished in mid-1946 Byrnes 
agreed with Mr. Truman to see the 
job through. It was finished in 
early December and on the 19th, 
Mr. Byrnes restated his desire to 
quit effective Jan. 10 or as soon 
as his successor was qualified. 


“Accepting the resignation, the 
President gave his old friend a 
‘well done’ and ‘the thanks of 
the nation’ for the achievements 
of his long public career. 


“This had carried him through 
both branches of Congress, to the 
Supreme Court, into a wartime 
job as War Mobilizer under the 
late President Roosevelt, and fi- 
nally to the State Department.” 


Likewise the Associated Press 
in its comments said that Gen. 
Marshall ‘‘was considered certain 
today to indorse and support Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes’ foreign 
policy—including the firm stand 
toward Russia—when he replaces 
Byrnes in the top-ranking Cabi- 
net post next week.” 

















Burgess on Advisory 
Council From N. Y. 


Reserve District 


Allan Sproul, President of the|. 


Federal Reservé Bank of New 
York in advices on Jan. 2 to mem- 
ber banks in the local Reserve 
District stated that at a meeting 
on that day the directors of the 
Reserve Bank selected W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Vice-Chairman of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, New York, N. Y., to serve 
during the year 1947 as the mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil from the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








Over The Counter 
Trader Available 


Nineteen years experi- 
ence. Good following. 
Salary or commission, or 
both. Box M-19, Com- 
mercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 











SECRETARY 
BUSINESS - ESTATE MANAGER 


Lawyer, 42, ex-Lt. Col. will | 
coordinate and assume re- || 
sponsibility for management || 
of financial, legal, real estate, 
general business and press || 
interests of individual, fam- || 
ily or group. Post Office Box | 

| 





No. 672, Mamaroneck, New 
York. 











a program of expansion is 
salesmen to its staff. 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





HELP WANTED | 


WE SEEK ADDITIONAL | 
MUNICIPAL BOND SALESMEN | 


This widely advertised municipal bond house und®@rgoing 


Would prefer bond salesmen ac- 
customed to dealing with large institutions and trust 
estates as well as experience in selling individuals, 


Write us essential details in strictest confidence or 
phone for appointment. 


LEBENTHAL& CO. 


REctor 2-1737 
Oldest House in America Specializing in 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 


planning to add additional | 





. REBENTHALE co. 5} 








Reserve Board Govs. 
Reappoint Dearmont 


The Board of Governors of the! 


Federal Reserve System has re- 
appointed Russel] L. Dearmont, St. 
Louis, as a Class C director and 
redesignated him Chairman of the 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, Douglas W. Brooks, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been redesig- 
nated Deputy Chairman, the St. 
Louis Reserve Bank announced on 
Jan. 2. The announcement further 
said: 

“The following have been ap- 
pointed directors of the branches 
of the Federal Reserve Bank: 





Oscar T. Crosby Dies 


Oscar Terry Crosby, one-time 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, died at the age of 85 at War- 
renton, Va., on Jan, 2, according 
to Associated Press advices, A 
former executive of electrical and 
public utility companies, Mr. 
Crosby directed Belgian relief 
under Herbert Hoover in 1915, 
and in 1917 had charge of loans to 
Allied powers, as Treasury As- 
sistant Secretary. Widely known 
as a lecturer and author of sev- 
eral books, Mr. Crosby was a fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, a commander 
of the French Legion of Honor 
and had received both the Belgian 
and Italian Orders of the Crown. 


“Little Rock Branch—Ralph E.|He was a member of the Metro- 


Plunkett, President, 


Plunkett- | politan 


and Cosmos Clubs of 


Jarrell Wholesale Grocer Co.,. Lit-| Washington and the University 


tle Rock, and Emmet 
Chairman of the Board, W. B. 
Worthen Co., bankers, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


“Louisville Branch — Rosco 
Stone, farmer, Hickman, Ky., and 
A. C. Voris, President, Citizens 
National Bank, Bedford, Ind. 

“Memphis Branch — Hugh M. 
Brinkley, farmer, Hughes, Ark.., 
and, W. W. Campbell, President, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkan- 
sas, Forrest City, Ark.” 

The Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank consists of 
nine members, six of whom are 
chosen by the member banks and 


three by the Board of Governors | 


in Washington. Each branch has 
seven directors, four of whom are 
appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank and three by the Board of 
Governors. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 


TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable February 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 15, 
1947. Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 


December 26, 1946 Treasurer 








Morris, | Club of New York. 





Dunne With Bogardus 


(Special to Tae FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ger- 
ald A. Dunne, formerly with Dean 
Witter & Co., is now associated 
with Bogardus, Frost & Banning, 
618 South Spring Street, members 
of the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
On December 30, 1946 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable Feb- 
ruary 15, 1947, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 23, 1947. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 





— 





CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend on 
COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of this Cor 
poration has declared a dividend of 
1S¢ per share on the Common Stock, 
payable March 15, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 1, 1947. Checks will 


be mailed. 
©. M. NORBY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















REDEMPTION NOTICE 

















Dated: January 2, 1947 





Segal Lock & Hardware Company, Inc. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OR CONVERSION OF - 
$2.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Notice is hereby given that the Company has called its $2.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock for redemption on March 15, 1947 at $55 per share plus 
accrued dividends in the amount of 4124c. In lieu of redemption, each 
share of $2.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock may be converted into 10 
shares of Common Stock on or before that date. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OR EXCHANGE OF 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Notice is hereby given that the Company has called its 7% Preferred 
Stock for redemption on March 15, 1947 at $55 per share plus accrued 
dividends in the amount of $52.35. In lieu of redemption, holders of 
7% Preferred Stock have the option to exchange each share on or before 
that date, for either, one share of the $2.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
plus 10 shares of Common Stock, or for 20 shares of Common Stock. 


IMPORTANT 


Proper notice of the above and instructions to effect the same are being 
mailed to all registered holders of both classes of preferred stock (which 
constitute all the authorized and outstanding preferred stock of the 
Company) and copies thereof are obtainable from the Company, 395 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. or United States Corporation Company, 
Transfer Agent, 160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
Dividends thereon and all rights with respect to 
ferred stock shall forthwith after said redemption date cease and termin- ‘ 
ate, except only to receive amount of said redemption, without interest. 


LOUIS SEGAL, President and Treasurer 





“both classes of pre- 
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The Stock Exchange’s Opportunity 


By COL. HERBERT G. KING 
Member, New York Stock Exchange 
Commenting on the “new atmosphere” in Washington, Col. King 
asserts domestic business picture, labor situation, tax outlook, for- 
eign trade and political horizon look very bright and Stock Ex- 
change is bound to benefit from these conditions and all this will 
create a great boom for Wall Street. Looks for restoration of mar- 
gin trading and greater appreciation of work of Stock Exchange, 
and sees opportunity for greatly increased listings of securities, 
arbitrage transactions, and closer cooperation with Treasury and 


Federal Reserve Board. 


The New York Stock Exchange is approaching the greatest op- 


portunity in its history. Several 
properly tak- 
en advantage 
of, will per- 
mit the Ex- 
change to en- 
joy a period of 
#reat prosper- 
ity and give 
its members a 
wery healthy 
boom for sev- 
eral years to 
come. In fact, 
mot for many 
years has 
there been 
such a golden 
eopportu- 
nity and I am 
sure that it will not be missed. 


First, after talking with five 
Cabinet members, leaders of 
the House and Senate and heads of 
Government agencies, it is my 
@apinion that the greatest thing 
that has happened to this country 
in many years was the outcome of 
the Nov. 5 elections. There is now 
an entirely new atmosphere in 
Washington. No longer do you 
hear about new proposals to leg- 
islate against and hamstring busi- 
mess. The honest hard working 
business man is now regarded as 
am integral part of our economy 
and the backbone of our nation. 
Gone are the sneers and refer- 
ences to economic royalists. 


Everybody believes that there 
will be legislation passed that will 
prevent the excess of strikes and 
abuses of labor unions. With the 
advent of union responsibility 
will come the opportunity for in- 
dustrial peace, increased produc- 
tion and continued employment. 
There will be a cut in taxes. It 
may not amount to 20%, as it is 
mow hoped, but it will be enough 
to increase entrepreneur incentive 
and give him a chance to accumu- 
late something. There is a realiza- 
tion that the war is over and that 
the burdensome restrictions must 
be removed as soon as possible. 
The domestic business picture, 
Jabor situation, tax outlook, for- 
eign trade and political horizon 
took very bright and the Stock 
Exchange is bound to benefit from 
these conditions. The Government 
will no longer be conducting a 
private banking business with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and other leading agencies 
and capital needs will be satisfied 
im proper financial channels, 
which will be a great boom for 
Wall Street. 

Second, every official with 
whom I talked felt that margin 
trading should be restored. It was 
also felt that Mr. Eccles’ days as 


thead of the Federal Reserve 
Board are numbered and that he 
- will be replaced by a Republican. 





Col. Herbert G. King 


factors are taking shape, which if 
o 





It is the general opinion that a 
new and enlightened administra- 
tion of SEC will be more cooper- 
ative in the future. 

Third, the conduct of the Stock 
Exchange and its membership 
throughout the war period has 
earned a greater understanding 
and appreciation on the part of the 
public, as well as public officials. 
As the only auction market in the 
world to function with a free and 
orderly market during the war, 
without ever being forced to close 
down, it has compelled respect 
from all. Anyone who has had the 
opportunity to talk to people from 
all over the country cannot help 
but feel the change in the pub- 
lic’s feeling toward brokers. 

The Stock Exchange’s big op- 
portunity will start by endeavor- 
ing to greatly increase its listings. 
An attempt should be made to list 
the stocks of hundreds of more 
companies. Now that we have the 
SEC, perhaps a great part of the 
preliminary policing formally 
done by the Exchange could be 
left to them and the Exchange can 
concentrate primarily on making 
markets. 

With the restoration of inter- 
national markets and stabilized 
currencies, arbitrage transactions 
will be resumed and they will be 
a source of considerable business. 
The heads of the Exchange must 
work very closely with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the New York Federal Re- 
serve Board. A close mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
their problems will tend to pre- 
vent any future arbitrary moves 
such as that which abolished mar- 
gin trading. 

Some of the irksome restrictions 
on floor traders will have to be re- 
moved. The Exchange must make 
good markets and legitimate trad- 
ing should be encouraged. The 
most vital thing in our economic 
structure is marketability. When 
the public wants to sell they must 
be able to do so. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
is one of the greatest institutions 
in the world. No where else is 
business conducted with such a 
high degree of personal honor and 
responsibility, where all transac- 
tions are open to the eyes of 
everyone and are made a perma- 
nent part of public record. 


The Exchange has a wonderful 
chance to go ahead. New York is 
now the financial capital of the 
world. Its continuance will re- 
volve around the Stock Exchange 
and I for one feel confident that 
the Exchange, with its far-sighted 
and very able management, will 
make the most of its golden op- 
portunity. 
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All of Wall Street Doesn’t Agree With Schram 
Haskell’s Registration Should Be Canceled 


it 


ment on Tuesday by Emil Schram, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and given wide pub- 
licity in the New York metropoli- 
tan press yesterday morning, that 
the registration of William H. 
Haskell as a registered represen- 
tative has been canceled because, 
in General Sessions Court on 
Monday, Haskell, a customers’ 
broker for E. F. Hutton & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, stated that he was in 
the “gambling” business himself. 


Called as a prospective juror 
in the trial of Alvin J. Paris, 
charged with attempt to bribe two 
professional football players, Has- 
kell explained to the court that 
he did not feel he could be an im- 
partial juror because, in his own 
words, “I’m in the gambling bus- 
iness myself.” In his announce- 
ment, Mr. Schram gave as justifi- 
cation for the action that had been 
taken against him that “Mr. Has- 
kell has a misconception of the 
business in which he has been en- 
gaged.” 

The managing partner of the 
Hutton firm by whom Haskell was 
employed, stated yesterday that 
Haskell had been “a good pro- 
ducer” and had always observed 
the highest ethics of the business, 
“or else he would not have been 
hired by this firm.” However, he 
severely condemned Haskell for 
making the statement he did and 
said that if the Stock Exchange 
had not expelled him from the 
business, the firm would have. 
Haskell was employed by the Hut— 
ton firm for the past ten years. | 

There were many on Wall Street | 
yesterday who doubted whether 
the Stock Exchange had the right | 





By EDMOUR GERMAIN 
Many believe Stock Exchange should concern itself with mainte- 
nance of ethical standards in the business and not be so apologetic 
over so-called gambling in securities. If Stock Exchange has right 
to cancel registration of employee of member firm merely because 
he expresses his opinion on some subject, then that right should be 
taken away from the Exchange, they say. 


Judging from the comments made by most brokers interviewed, | 
would appear that many in the New York financial community | 





did not approve of the announce-© 


to cancel Haskell’s registration on | 
the grounds given. The New York | 
Stock Exchange should concern it- 
self with the maintenance of ethi- | 
cal standards in the business and | 
not be so apologetic over so-called 
gambling in securities, they 
thought. Since when, they asked, | 
must Wall Street apologize for. 
engaging in speculative activity? | 
Whether the buyer or seller of se- | 
curities is “gambling” or “specu- 
lating” is very much a matter of 
choice of words, they said, and/| 
speculators serve a useful eco- 
nomic function. 

If the Stock Exchange does have | 
the right to cancel the registration 
of a man like Haskell merely be- | 
cause he expressed his views on | 
some question (it is immaterial | 
what the question is), then that | 
right should be taken away from | 
the Exchange, they thought. 

Mr. Haskell has three children | 
and resides at 133 East 80th St., 
New York City. 
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In Webster Dougherty 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Charles | 
E. Hoerger has been admitted to 
general partnership in A. Webster | 
Dougherty & Co., 1421 Chestnut, 
Street. Mr. Hoerger has been with | 
the firm for some time in the 
trading department. 


Graham, Parsons Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Henry T.) 
Freeland has been added to the 
staff of Graham, Parsons & Co., | 
10 Post Office Square. 
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Truman Outlines 
Program to Congress 


In message on State of the Union, President pleads for cooperation 
of Congress in molding future of nation. Calls for promotion of 


greater harmony between labor 


and management; restriction of 


monopoly and unfair business practices and assistance to small 
business under a competitive system of private enterprise; an 
aggressive program of home construction; balancing of the budget, 


and reduction of National Debt; 


and finally protection of a fair 


return to farmers in postwar agriculture. Condemns jurisdictional 
labor disputes and asks for commission to study betterment of 
labor-management relations. Reiterates advocacy of universal mili- 
tary training, and unified armed service, and puts responsibility on 
both labor and management to bring about sound and equitable 
price structure. Wants wartime excise taxes continued. 


On Jan. 6, President Harry S. Truman delivered his first message 
on the State of the Union to a Republican-controlled Congress. Plead- 


ing for har- 
mony between 
the legislature 
and himself, 
who together, 
he said, hold 
“the power to 
mold the fu- 
ture of the 
nation,” he re- 
iterated his 
previous 
plans for 
broader social 
legislation, for 
universal mil- 
itary training 
and for con- 
trol of mo- 
nopolies. In the labor field, he 
cautioned against vindictive laws 


President Truman 


@ 





which will restrict the proper 
rights of labor.. The full text of 
the message follows: 

I come before you today to re- 
port on the state of the Union 
and, in the words of the Consti- 
tution, to recommend such meas- 


jures as I judge necessary and 


expedient. 

I come also to welcome you as 
you take up your duties and to 
discuss with you the manner in 


which you and I should fulfill 


our obligations to the Americar 
people during the next two years. 

The power to mold the future 
of this Nation lies in our hands 
— yours and mine, joined to- 





gether. 
(Continued on _ page 190) 





“An Opportunity for the 
Housing Industry” 


By GUY T. O. 


HOLLYDAY* 


President, Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


Urging mortgage bankers advise more restraint on Gls and inexpe- 
rienced home buyers in purchasing real estate, Mr. Hollyday criti- 
cizes the fixed payment requirements of the veteran loan law as 
defeating will of Congress and preventing judging loans on merit. 
Says appraisal system is weak link in veteran financing and holds 
big problem is providing rental housing. Advocates local housing 
and redevelopment projects with public financial participation, and 
opposes Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill as dangerous centralization of 


Federal power. 


One of the member institutions of MBA has a sign hung over 
the desk of the official in charge of GI loans, setting forth the warn- 


ing with 





which General 
Bradley pref- 
aces the Re- 
vised Regula- 
tions of the 
G.I. Bill. This 
Warning, 
which the 
General asks 
us to give vet- 
erans, reminds 
him that he 
has ten years 
in which to 
avail himself 
of the privi- 
lege of the 
Act; and that 
this is a market in which many 
—e to buy and few desire to 
sell. 


Guy T. O. Hollyday 


*A recent address by Mr. Holly- 
Gay before Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Detroit Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association, Detroit, Mich, 





& 


Mr. William A Marcus, Vice- 
President of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco, ex- 
pressed this thought when he says 
in the January issue of the “Mort- 
gage Banker”: “Let us not throw 
fuel on the flames of inflation or 
pave the way for wholesale fore- 
closures. A little more restraint 
on the part of young and inex- 
perienced home buyers, a little 
more wholesome advice from us, 
considerable more in the way of 
production, encouraged by man- 
agement and carried out by labor, 
and a lot less of government in- 
terference, regimentation and 
legislation, will all contribute to 
solve the housing problem. Here 
is an opportunity for public rela- 
tions and advertising and good 
lending statesmanship.” 

On a recent trip to visit mort- 
gage groups on the West Coast, 
there was a very noticeable shrink - 

(Continued on page 192) 


b 
Selecting Jobs 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson points out favorable 
vocational opportunities will be 
in work connected with machin- 
ery, but there will also be expan- 
sion of employment in transpor- 
tation, distribution and clerical 
work. Advises seeking jobs in 
lines which are not affected by 
depressions. 


. Many letters have come to me 
from young men and women all 
over the country asking where the 
best job opportunities will be 
found in the 
next few 
years. 
Several 
hundred years 
B.C. the Greek 
philosopher, 
Heraclitus, 
said, ‘There 
is nothing 
more per- 
manent than 
change.” His 
philosophy 
still holds 
good — espe- 
cially in the 
world of work. 
Planninga 
wise vocational choice is, in some 
ways, like duck hunting. If you 
shoot where the bird is at any 
given moment, you may waste 
your ammunition. Job opportu- 
nities are always in more or less 
of a flux due to such factors as 
(1) wars, (2) boom periods, (3) 
depressions, (4) new inventions, 
(5) changes in people’s wants and 
desires. 

Probably the best way to pre- 
dict the job opportunities of to- 
morrow is by looking at the 
trends of yesterday. For example, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Census, 33 out of every 100 gain- 
fully employed in 1910 were in 
agricultural pursuits. Today only 
18 out of 100 are so employed. 
This casualty, for the most part, 
has been due to technological de- 
velopment. Thirty years from 
now small farms will be used only 

(Continued on page 192) 
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As We See It 


Bold Action Is Only Cure 


In a surprise, apparently suddenly conceived, and cer- 
tainly belated proclamation on the last day of last year, 
the President ended the fiction that hostilities in World 
War II still continued. In so doing he ended either at once, 
or at a specified date in the future, a long list of special 
powers which had been granted to his office for the pur- 
pose of expediting the prosecution of the war. Officially, 
of course, the war has not yet come to a close, and certain 

“emergencies’ ’ (real or imaginary) continue to exist—which 
means that other clusters of powers quite unwarranted in 
existing circumstances still remain in the hands of the Chief 
Executive—but the President is to be definitely and warmly 
commended for making a good, if long overdue, beginning 
in restoring normalcy to our system of government. 


Mr. Truman has evidently read the election returns. 
We hope that we shall be forgiven if we express the hope 
that members of Congress, to whatever party they mayvbe- 
long, have also studied them. Some wag has recently he- 
marked that “if the President is not careful he may get 
himself re-elected in 1948.” The statement was doubtless 
intended half in jest and half in earnest, and it obviously 
has its admixture of cynicism as well shrewd observation, 
‘but it contains an element of good sense, too, .which* the 
‘party now~in control at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue would do well not to overlook. That party, in its 
endeavor to correct or eliminate the evils New Deal med- 
dling has brought upon us, must be certain that it isnot 
adding new controls and new types of meddlesomeness or 
merely substituting one program of restriction and man- 
agement for another which has proved itself unworthy or 
unworkable. 














(Continued on page 188) 




















From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Washington has not had so many giggles or so much fun in 





























many moons as it did over the case of Senator Bilbo. For one 
thing, the “getting” of Bilbo was quite a Washington industry. It 
afforded livelihoods to many of our citizens who live by their wits 
and no city in the world has more invisibly supported men than ours. 
You won’t find these fellows, in their hearts, speaking inimically of 
The Man. He ® 


brought on 





-|our Free En- 


trade and 
commerce in 


terprise 
tem. 
About eight 
months ago 
when the 
Eastern news- 
papers made 
The Man an 
issue, a lot of 
thinking went 
on among 
our Invisibly 
Supported 
men, Here 
was an opportunity, they said, for 
making a grand or so, in the 
vernacular which the Broadway 
hot-shots usually speak of fixing 
a basketball or a football game. 
We recite this rather proudly be- 
cause for years New York col- 
umnists and commentators have 
been telling us that the smartness 


sys- 





Carlisle Bargeron 





of the world is contained between 


18d he East and North rivers, when 





as a matter of fact, we have had 
just as many smartsters here in 
Washington. 

It is, as a matter of fact, that as 
a member of the local Chamber 
of Commerce we write. We have 
long resented the New Yorkers’ 
claims to smart aleckness and 
wit or the knack of taking in the 
innocent. 

Well, be that as it may, our local 
smart boys figured that there was 
money in the New York hills on 
the subject of “getting” Bilbo. 
They went up there with their 
various propositions of how to 
“set” him and with estimates of 
how much it would cost. Bilbo’s 
own confidential secretary, it 
seems, got $15,000. 

The nearest we can determine 
ofr Washington slickers collected 
some $100,000 from New Yorkers 
on the proposition of how to “get” 
The Man. 

But the darndest story comes 
from a Mississippian, a Wash- 
ingtonian of many years. Upto 

(Continued on page’ 195) 
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It’s a Horse Laugh—or 
Soon Will Be 


“1. The New Deal program must be expanded to 
insure decent levels of health, nutrition, shelter and 


education. 


“9 Civil liberties must be protected from concen- 
trated wealth and overcentralized government. 
They must be extended to all Americans regard- 
less of race, color, creed or sex. 

“3. Any sound foreign policy requires a healthy 
and prosperous domestic economy. 

“4 The United States must continue to give full 
support to the United Nations. The conference in- 
dorses the American plan for international control 


of atomic energy. 


“5 Because the interests of the United States are 
the interests of free men everywhere, America 
must furnish political and economic support to 
democratic and freedom-loving peoples the world 


over. 


“6. Within the general framework of present 


American foreign policy, 


steps must be taken to 


raise standards of living and support civil and polit- 
ical freedoms everywhere.”—Americans for Demo- 


cratic Action. 


We are not sure that the time has even yet ar- 
rived when we can afford merely to greet this sort 
of nonsense with the horse laugh it deserves, but 


that day is coming. 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Acts in 
Pending Portai-to-Portal Suits 


Impending portal-to-portal pay suits have caused organized busi- 
ness, in alarm over the mounting totals, to open, through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, a campaign to revise the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 in such a way that such legal actions may be 
ferestalled, according to advices from Washington to the Associated 
Press on Dec. 23. The Chamber plans to poll its membership on a 


series of proposed amendments to® 


the act. In an announcement it 
described these amendments as 
follows, the same advices stated: 

“First, because of its urgent im- 
portance, an amendment that will 
remove present uncertainties as to 
the hours worked as a basis for 
overtime compensation. 

“The opinions of the United 
States Supreme Court on applica- 
tion of the so-called portal-to- 
portal principle are involved here. 
The law should permit recognition 
of custom, practice or agreement 
in the locality, industry or partic- 
ular place of employment. Thus 
if there is a collective-bargaining 
agreement between the employer 
and the representative of his em- 
ployees as to when compensable 
pay time starts and stops that 
agreement should control. Such a 
provision in the law would re- 
move present uncertainties. . 

“Second, an amendment that 
will restore the long-standing def- 
inition of interstate commerce and 
thus prevent the progressive ex- 
tension of the coverage of the law 
in unwarranted directions, 


“Third, an amendment to afford 
relief to an employer from man- 
datory double liabilities where an 
unwitting violation or other miti- 
gating circumstances are found. 

“And fourth, an amendment to 
authorize employers and employ- 
ees to make compromise settie- 
ments in cases of bona fide dis- 
putes arising under the law. As 
it is now, the courts will not rec- 
ognize the validity of such com- 
., promise settlements if cases come 
before them.” 


' The portal-to-portal suit was 
the subject of a United States Su- 
‘preme Court decision of last June 
10 which found that under the 
Ihabor Standards Act the workers 
of the Mount Clemens, Mich., Pot- 
tery Company were entitled to 
~cback pay for the time it took them 

proceed from time clock to 
work benches, don aprons and 








get ready for work, the Associated 
Press continued. The increasing 
actions, brought about by this de- 
cision, by unions in the mass-pro- 
duction industries, are for over- 
time pay, at double the normal 
rate, for such time as that spent 
walking from the gate of a plant 
to the place of work, changing 
clothes, sharpening tools and 
readying machines before the 
work whistle blows. 


Yet to be determined is the ac- 
tual amount of money due em- 
ployees in the Mount Clemens 
case, which the Supreme Court 
decided. 


As to the original decision, 
Associated Press advices from 
Detroit in the matter had the fol- 
lowing to say in part on Dec. 22: 


“The Federal judge whose orig- 
inal decision has led to current 
union claims across the nation for 
more than $455,000,000 in portal- 
to-portal pay today expressed 
amazement at the results of his 
ruling. 

“Federal Judge Frank A. Picard 
declared in an interview that orig- 
inally the suit did not involve 
@ortal-to-portal pay but was 
rather a question of overtime re- 
quired but not paid for. 

“He gave his decision in 1942, 
favoring the CIO United Pottery 
Workers Union in its claim that 
the Mt. Clemens, Mich., Pottery 
Co. had required employees to 
be on the job before time for 
which they were not paid. 


“His decision was reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, then 
upheld by the Supreme Court, 
which ruled that the pottery 
workers were entitled to pay for 
‘all time during which an employe 
is necessarily required to be on 
the employer’s premises.’ 


“The Mt. Clemens case now has 
been turned back to. Judge Picard 
to decide the specific amount tke 
workers should receive.” a 


For Chile Debt Service 


Advices received from the Au- 
tonomous Institute for the Amor- 


Republic of Chile report that, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Arsicre 6 of the regulation of Law 
No. 5569 of Jan, 31, 1935, ap- 
sroved by Supreme Decree No. 
3837 of Oct. 24, 1938, the to.al 
receipts of the Institute in 1946 
available for debt service amount 
. $7,468,959. The advices also 
states: 

“Of this amount, $4,255,592 rep- 
resented: the receipt from the 
Government’s participation in the 
profits of Chilean Nitrate Iodine 
and Sales Corporation; $3,081,259 
represented receipts of taxes on 
the profits of the copper enter- 
prises; $52,274 the quota of duties 
on petroleum imported for the 
nitrate industry, and $79,834. the 
quota of duties on petroleum im- 
ported for the copper industry. 
50% of the total receipts will be 
applied by the institute under the 
terms of the Chilean Law to the 
payment of interest at the rate of 
$14.15 per $1,000 bond, dollars 
0.332525 per 100 Swiss france bond, 
and £1-8-3.6 per £100 sterling 
bond. ; 

“Restrictions on exchange op- 
erations which still prevail in 
some foreign markets as a result 
of the World War, have not per- 
mitted Caja to effect the conver- 
sions necessary to set up reserves 
in Swiss francs to meet the serv- 
icing of loans issued in this cur- 
rency, which has compelled Caja 
to fix in American dollars the 
dividend corresponding to holders 
of bonds of the above-mentioned 
loans and to maintain in this same 
currency the funds to cover the 
payments in due course. 

“Against the remaining 50% of 
the’ income collected, there have 
been retired $11,864,000 face 
amount of dollar bonds and £2,- 
709,300 of sterling bonds and 
Swiss francs 7,000 face amount of 
bonds issued in that currency: The 
amounts of bonds outstanding 
after: the foregoing 1946 retire- 
ments will be $138,690,500 dollar 
bonds, £ 24,803,782 sterling bonds, 
and francs 108,639,500 Swiss franc 
bonds. The interest disbursement 
declared is expected to be paid on 
or about Feb. 1, 1947, and will be 
applicable to the following bonds: 
Ali of the Republic of Chile Ex- 
ternal Bonds; Water Company of 
Valparaiso bonds; all Mortgage 
Bank of Chile bonds; Bonds of the 
Chilean Consolidated Municipal 
joan, and bonds of the two City 
of Santiago, Chile, loans.” 


Bohlinger and Morrill of 
N. Y. Insurance Dept. to 
Sail for England 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen announced cn 
Dec. 30 that Alfred J. Bohlinger, 
Deputy Superintendent, and 
Thomas C. Morrill, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, will sail for Eng- 
land on Jan. 3rd aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth on business of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. They will spend-the month 
of January iri London, conducting 
a study of various phases of in- 
surance operations and their reg- 
ulatory aspects. 


Govt. Job Limit Disregarded 


Senator-elect Henry Dworshak 
(R.—Idaho), a former member of 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, asserted on Dec. 18 that 
there was. “flagrant disregard” by 
agency and department heads of 
President Truman’s limit on Fed- 
eral job totals, and suggested that 
all but absolutely necessary ex- 
penditures be eliminated by Presi- 
dential order, according to a 
Washington Associated Press dis- 
patch. Citing a report of the Civil 
Service Commission of increases 
in the Executive Department’s 
civilian payroll, Mr. Dworshak 
declared that the trend must be 
reversed by 100,000 discharges a 
month “to ireach the President’s 





announced ceiling of 1,600,000 em- 
ployees on June 30. 


tization of the Public Debt of the- 


Letter to the Editor: 


Pacific Coast publisher writes “Ch 
and goveinme at protection agains! 
errors of judgment has hampered 
ernment try.ng io regulate valus 

caus? booms ard busts. 


Holds Free Enterprise Can Control 
Business Cycle 


ronicle” government interference, 
financial loss to those who make 
a stabilized economy. Says gov- 
of money, and high tariffs helps 


Edito:, Commercial and Finencial Chronicle: 


I am taking exception to your editorial in the C i 
Financial Chronicle of Dec. 19 under the heading What May Be 
Expected.”” You were absolutely >— 


“What May Be 





right in warning the public that 
we should not expect too much. 
I think you err, however, when 
you say, “Let.it be bluntly assert- 
ed at the very outset that free en- 
terprise, no more than govern- 
ment, knows how to abolish the 
so-called business cycle, the al- 
ternating up and down movements 
in general business conditions.” 

I presume you mean by the 
statement that the men who be- 
lieve in free enterprise do not 
know. I believe they do know 
what would stop booms and busts. 
The big problem will be to get 
people to adopt their plan. 

The remedy for booms and 
busts is for no one to want or try 
to get more for doing a job than 
someone else is willing and able 
to the same job for. That would 
be a perfect free enterprise con- 
dition. Things then would not get 
out or balanee’ <¢rrors would be 
constantly corrected. Errors could 
not be enlarged for long. It is, of 
course, true that no one knows 
how to get the people to believs 
in equality before the law. The 
problem is not knowing what to 
do but getting people to do it. 

Of course we should repeal ail 
discriminatory laws, such as pro- 
gressive income taxes, tariffs, im- 
migration restrictions, if we would 
eliminate booms and busts. We 
should eliminate every law that 
initiates the force of government 
to make.any man do anything ex- 
cept requiring him to repair the 
damage he himself did by initiat- 
ing. force against another individ- 
ual or group. A true free enter- 





Will temporarily accept parities 


Monetary Fund will begin exchan 
‘The transactions of the Fund will 


Republic, Greece, Poland, Yugo-¢ 
slavia, France in respect of French : 
Indo China, and the Netherlands ! 
in respect of the Netherlands In- 
dies—have requested, in accord- 
ance with Article XX, Section 4 
of the Agreement, more time for 
the determination of their initia! 
par values, and the Fund has 
agreed. Pending the completion 
of certain legislative proceedings 
in Uruguay, the initial par value 
of its currency has not yet been 
definitely established. 

' This is the first time that a 
large number of. nations have 
submitted their exchange rates to 
consideration by an international 
organization and thus a new phase 
of international monetary cooper- 
ation has begun. The major sig- 
nifieance of the present step is 
not in the particular rates of ex- 
change which are announced, but 
in the fact that the participating 
nations have now fully established 


a regime wherein they are 
pledged to promote exchange sta- 
bility, to make no changes in the 
par values of their currencies ex- 





pets in accordance with the Fund 
Agreement, and to assist each, 
. other in attaining the general ob-‘ 
jectives of the Fund. 





ns 


priser is sure that limiting the 
government to stopping fraud or 
the initiation of force, and having 
it fairly successful at doing that, 
would eliminate booms and busts 
because to the degree that we ap- 
proach that limitation do we have 
an ever-increasing standard of 
living. The United States after the 
Civil War and prior to 1913 more 
nearly approached a government 
of that nature than at any other 
time in our history. We of course 
had the misuse of bank credit 
due to the government trying to 
regulate the value of money, and 
we had tariffs off and on which 
help cause cause booms and busts. 
but we were closer to the ideal 
than at any other time. 


If the government would permit 
those who made errors in judg- 
ment to suffer. financial loss 
rather than try to protect them, as 
the government has been doing by 
various forms of banking legisla- 
tion, we would constantly correct 
our errors and stabilize our money 
and credit. Having the government 
trying to protect errors in judg- 
ment will eventually lead to going 
out the ceiling by way of an in- 
tlation bust. 

I think Jesus knew the causes 
of booms and busts when He said, 
“Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” It is only 
because people exalt themselves 
and try to have dominion over 
others instead of themselves that 
we have booms and busts. 

R. C. HOILES 
Santa Ana, Calif, 
Dec. 27, 1946. 


International Fund Transactions Start Merch | Ist 


submitted by member nations, 


but reserves right to make adjustments. 
According to a statement released Dec. 


19, the International 
ge transactions on March 1, 1947. 
be at the initial par values which 


have been determined in the manner laid down in the Fund Agree- 
ment. The par value of each currency is stated in the schedule below. 
Eight of the 39 members of the Fund—Brazil, China, the Dominican 


The initial par values are, in all 
cases, those which have been pro- 
posed by members, and they are 


based on existing rates of ex- 
change. The acceptance of these 
rates is not, however, to be in- 
terpreted as a guarantee by the: 
Fund that all the rates will re- 
main unchanged. As the Execu-— 
tive Directors of the Fund stated 
in their First Annual Report, is— 
sued in September: “We recog— 
nize that in some cases the initial 
par values that are established 
may later be found incompatible 
with the maintenance of a bal- 
anced international payments po- 
sition at a high level of domestic 
economic activity. When 
this occurs, the Fund will be 
faced with new problems of ad- 


justment and will have to recog- | 
nize the unusual circumstances | 
under which the initial par values | 
It is just at 

such times that the Fund can. be 
most useful in seeing that neces- | 


were determined. 


sary exchange adjustments are 
}made in an orderly manner and 
competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion is avoided.” 
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N. Y. Commerce Chamber Recommends | 


Labor Law 


Its Special Committee on Industrial Relations frames resolution and 
report recommending outlawing strikes against government and 
vital industries, making labor unions subject to Anti-Trust laws, 
making jurisdictional and sympathetic strikes illegal, and making 


unions liable for breach of c 
arbitration. 


The Chamber of Commerce of 


released copy of a resolution and report of its Special Committee on 


Industrial Problems and Relations,’ 
composed of Lewis R.. Gwyn, 
Chairman, Jeremiah R. Van Brunt 
and Frederic T. Wood, in which 
changes in existing labor laws 
were recommended. The text of 
the resolution and report follows: 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 

The Special Committee on Iin- 
dustrial Problems and Relations 
offers the following report and 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York believes there is no un- 
qualified “right to strike” as in 
strikes against the government or 
strikes against a vital industry 
which would create economic 
chaos in a large segment of our 
economic system: 

(a) The sovereignty of the 
state is supreme; to permit a 
strike by its employees, govern- 
ment may not be able to func- 
tion and the authority of public 
officials to administer the gov- 
ernment for the people would 
be destroyed. It is commonly 
held that employees working 
for the city, state, or nation, 
whether in civil service or not, 
may organize for advancement 
of their legitimate interests, but 
shall not strike; 

(b) Legislative bodies should 
place stern’ restrictions on 
strikes in transportation, com- 
munications, public utilities, and 
vita] activities such as coal min- 
ing and steel production, where 
strikes can paralyze a large part 
of our economic system. A cool- 
ing-off period should be pro- 
vided while non-partisan fact- 
finding boards or other media- 
tion bodies can study the situa- 
tion. Failure of labor to comply 
with the laws should be fol- 
lowed by suspension of any 
privileges which labor may en- 
joy; and, be it 
Resolved, That our Anti-Trust 

Laws should be modified to make 
labor unions subject to the same 
provisions as those applying to 
industrial corporations, public 
utilities and business enterprise 
in general; and, be it 


Resolved, That the Chamber 
recommends that sympathetic and 
strikes shall be 
made illegal; and it reaffirms its 
former resolutions which urge 
that the closed shop and the 
check-off be outlawed, for they 
promote monopoly, destroy the 
freedom of employees, and handi- 
cap efficiency in production and 
services; and be it 

Resolved, That unions should be 
made responsible for the fulfill- 
ment of their contracts to the 
same extent as any citizen; and in 
this connection unions should be 
required to make financial re- 
ports, the same as business corpo- 
rations, so that their responsibility 
may be shown; and, be it 

Resolved, That appropriate laws 
be enacted to eliminate any spe- 
cial privileges which are given to 
labor unions so far as such privi- 
leges are directly opposed to 
equality for all; and, be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this 
report be sent to the President, 
the members of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of New 
York, members of the Legislature 
and others concerned. 


Right to Strike Against the 
Government 


It is repeatedly held that unless 
a strike is against the government, 
or harmful to the national public 
welfare, it is an inalienable right. 
But in the opinion of your Com- 





ontracts. Opposes compulsory 


the State of New York on Jan. 7 


mittee and the majority of the 
people in the United States, we 
believe, there is no unlimited 
“right to strike” any more than 
there is an unlimited right- to 
freedom of speech, freedom of.as- 
sembly or freedom in certain con- 
tracts. As is well-known, there 
are laws against libel, sedition, 
assemblies threatening the public 
peace, and against usury and con- 
tracts in restraint of commerce, 
etc., and they are generally ac- 
cepted ‘as desirable by all law- 
abiding people. 

Within the last 12 months many 
strikes have occured which are 
basicly strikes against the Federal 
Government. The National Wage 
Stabilization Board, a bureau of 
the government, has acted on 
wage increases, But when -its de- 
cision did not suit the unions in- 


volved, the strikes inaugurated 
became not only a_ rebellion 
against established government 


authority, but also a disregard of 
the law, and in many cases a 
serious injury to the general -pub- 
lic’s interest. 


Your Committee pointed out on 
Dec. 5 that the Civil Service Law 
applying to workers in this City 
provides that workers who leave 
their work without authority, as 
by a strike, can be dismissed. Such 
dismissal means the end of their 





job, of seniority, of pension rights, 
and prevents re-employment, ex- 
cept in accordance with the pro- 
visions in the Civil Service Law: 
Employees in civil service enjoy 
tenure and certain other protec- 
tive features and benefits, and are 
in a very different position than 
those in private employment. In 
the opinion of your Committee 
civil service laws in general 
should indicate to the worker his 
obligations. 


Strikes Against Vital Public 
Service 


During the past 12 months there 
have been strikes in most of the 
vital industries producing essen- 
tial goods and providing essential 
services. These have _ included 
transportation, communications, 
public utilities, coal mining and 
steel production, which threatened 
to create a national disaster. In 
these cases the union had a mo- 
nopoly which enabled it to para- 
lyze the area covered by its mo- 
nopoly. 

Legislative bodies should place 
stern restrictions on strikes of this 
character. A _ cooling-off period 
should be provided until non- 
partisan commissions, non-parti- 
san fact-finding boards or 
other mediation bodies have had 
an opportunity to study the situa- 
tion and make recommendations. 
Labor and management should 
get together to provide ways and 
means to prevent a tie-up of fa- 
cilities. Unions should. also .be 
subject to the Anti-Trust Laws. 


Make Unions Subject te 
Anti-Trust Laws 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
was passed in 1896 and _ applied 
to every economic monopoly. .La- 
bor unions immediately sought to 
secure exemption from this law. 
In recent decisions, the United 
States Supreme Court has ‘held 
that the Clayton Act of 1914 and 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
when combined with the Sherman 
Act made labor unions- exempt 
from the Anti-Trust Laws. It is 
said, however, that 90% of the 
miners of soft coal belong to a 
single -union, and similar control 
exists in the steel and- automobile 
industries. 


When. Thurman Arnold was 
Assistant Attorney-General he in- 
yoked the Anti-Trust Laws in a 
campaign to curb illegal activities 
in ;restraint of trade as practiced 
by trade unions, Among these ac- 
tivities were systems of graft and 
extortion, commonly called “rac- 
keteering’; compelling employers 
to. hire useless and unnecessary 
labor; preventing the use of im- 
proved equipment or more effi- 
cient methods; enforcing “illegal 
fixed prices”; and -destroying an 
established and legitimate system 
of collective bargaining. These 
activities included also applying 
the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act to cases where 
pressure ‘is being put on an em- 
ployer through secondary boycott 
and threats of violence to compel 
him to coerce his employees to 
join’ a union not of their own 
choosing. Also included were ju- 
risdictional disputes occurring be- 
tween two bona fide unions or 
two locals of the same union 
which place an employer or an 
employee in a position where they 
are helpless as a result of such 
jurisdictional strikes. 


The Congress should revise the 
Anti-Trust Laws, and among 
other things, prohibit activities of 
labor organizations which are mo- 
nopolistic or in restraint of inter- 
state commerce. Labor unions 
should be under the same Anti- 
Trust Laws as industrial corpora- 
tions, public utilities and business 
enterprises in general. 


The Closed Shop 


This Chamber already is on 
record against a closed shop. It 
believes that the law should pro- 
vide “the free American’s right 
to work wherever he pleases.” The 
closed or monopoly shop is a clear 
invasion of the employee’s basic 
right to a representative of his 
own choosing. The closed shop 
has arisen by being sanctioned by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board through its interpretation 
of the Wagner Act. Unless a man 
advocates. the violent overthrow 
of established government, our 
laws generally demand he shall 
not .be. discriminated against in 
seeking a job. But unless the 
United States establishes by law 
the right. to work, employees on 
strike cannot be expected to go 
back to work, unless their leader 
orders it, ‘not even when the gov- 
ernment asks it, for they are likely 
later to be discharged by the 
union leaders. So it is that the 
closed shop may mean the death 
of democracy for the rank and 
file of laborers. 

Several states have adopted 
Constitutional amendments to out- 
law the closed shop. Some con- 
tend that a closed shop, as legal- 
ized by the Wagner Act, is the 
most reactionary and illiberal fea- 
ture in our industrial picture. 

In this country, as is well- 
known, the closed shop eliminates 
the employer’s natural prerogative 
of employing competent and dis- 
charging incompetent, unworthy 
or unneeded workers. It makes 
the union leader sole judge of 
who shall or shall not be em- 
ployed, or shall-or shall not be 
entitled to union membership. It 
places the leaders in a dictatorial 
position.. They can impose unrea- 
sonable initiation fees; dues and 
assessments, and deprive any em- 
ployee of the right to earn a living 
at his craft if he does not keep in 
the good graces of the leaders, 

The check-off is another inva- 
sion of the employee’s righis. 
Legislation should be passed to 
eliminate the closed shop and all 
its evils. . 


Unions Liable for Breach of 
Contract 


Unions should be made liable 
for breach, of contract the same 
as employers. The unions are now 
big business, and they should be 
held. equally responsible before 
the law for failure to fulfill their 
eontracts as well as for violation 
of the laws. This would do much 





Continued on page 192) 
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experience a minimum of. labor 
disturbances production and em- 
ployment will continue at a high 
level and establish a new record 
volume of producers’ durable 
goods along with marked progress 
in housing facilities and construc- 
tion. 

The automotive industry, how- 
ever, is not too sanguine over 
prospects of output in. the first 
quarter, since it is felt the supply 
of materials, particularly that of 
steel, rather than labor’s per- 
formance will likely be a restrict- 
ing influence. Should an amicable; 
settlement be reached between 
steel producers and the steel 
workers in wage negotiations 
which get under way about the 
middle of the current month a 
formidable obstacle in the path 
of production will have been 
cleared. 

With respect to automobile and 
truck output, an optimistic note 
was struck in the estimates com- 
piled by the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards, which look for an increase 
in the first quarter of 1947 com- 
pared with the same period one 
year ago in the loading by the 
railroads of 28 commodities listed, 
and a decrease in four. Among: 


The important question of prices and their effect upon our econ- 
omy during 1947 continue to cause much speculation and concern on 
the part of producer and consumer alike. As in previous forecasts 
the dominant factor being stressed and upon which al] others de- 


pend in determining the future course of business and industry is that 
of good labor-management relations. 


Should the country this year@-———- 





those showing the greatest in- 
creases are included vehicle parts, 
106.7% and automobiles and 
trucks, 95.9%. 


Near the close of the past year 
the steel industry found it neces- 
sary to increase steel prices by 
making adjustments in base prices 
and changes in extras and pro- 
ducers are showing much anxiety 
over wage negotiations this month 
which might well eventuate in 
higher steel costs and additional 
price increases to the trade. In 
any event, the prospects at this 
time undoubtedly point to higher 
rather-than lower steel prices this 
year. 


It is likely that while prices will 
rise in some lines the opposite will 
be true in others. The tendency of 
farm prices at the moment is 
downward. Nervousness last week 
characterized grain markets as 
prices continued their adverse 
trend of the previous week. Abun- 
dant reserves of principal grains 
reported to be still held on farms 
and bright prospects for wheat 
and other grains in 1947 tended to 
depress prices. In the field of 
manufactures, it is felt higher 
wage rates and increased costs of 
materials will tend to stabilize 
prices or possibly cause them to 
increase. 


Fractional increases were noted 
in overall industrial production 
in the final week of 1946 notwith- 
standing the adverse effect of a 
sharp rise in absenteeism in some 
industries immediately after 
Christmas. Total continued 
claims for unemployment compen- 
sation in the week ended Dec. 21 
fell about 1% for the second 
straight week, while initial claims 
dropped more than 12%. 


Steel production rose sharply 
after the Christmas holiday and 
was estimated to be more than 
20% above the level of the pre- 
ceding week. Backlogs of orders 
for steel, however, were huge. 
Declines were noted in bituminous 





coal output, electric kilowatt pro- 
duction, carloadings of revenue 
freight, automotive, lumber, pa- 
per and paperboard production. 
In the case of automobile and 
truck output, they -dropped to 
56,506 last week from a revised 
figure of 67,070 in the week pre- 


to curtail: wildeat strikes.. To fa-| ceding. Ward’s Automotive Re- 
cilitate the liability of unions they | ports 


in releasing the figures 
poinied out that most General 











Motors divisions had closed down 
for inventory, while Nash and 
Packard assemblies were suspend-— 
ed and the rest of the industry 
hit by the New Year’s holiday 
and its accompanying absenteeism. 
The usual post-Christmas de- 
cline in retail volume the past 
week was small but total retail 
volume was considerably above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. Food volume remained 
close to the very high level of the 
preceding week with interest in 
many goods aroused by the large 
number of clearance sales that 
occurred during the week. 
Wholesale volume fell fraction- 
ally last week but compared very 
favorably with that of the corre— 
sponding 1945 week. In many 
markets both buyers and sellers 
displayed a lack of interest in 
trading while inventories were 
being checked and plans laid for 
the new year. Order volume gen- 
erally was limited to small fill-in 
orders 


Steel Industry — As 1946 came 
to a close steel consumers were 
digesting higher steel prices in 
the form of base price adjustments 
and changes in extras. Steel pro- 
ducers were fearful that wage 
negotiations to begin in the mid- 
dle of this month might mean 
much higher steel costs and fur- 
ther increases in prices and’ the 
steel trade in general was pri- 
vately worrying about the effect 
of price increases already made 
as well as the substantial tonhage 
of unbalanced inventories in the 
hands of consumers, “The. iron 
Age,” national metalworking pa- 
per, reports in its summary. of the 
steel trade. 


Early last week advances were 
made in the price of line pipe, oil 
country pipe and merchant black 
and galvanized pipe. Increases 
were also put into effect for: boil- 
er tubing. Standard black pipe 
used for plumbing and general 
construction work was advanced 
$10 a ton in the common sizes, 
including % in.; % in. and 1 to 
3 in. Galvanized pipe in the same 
sizes was advanced $14 a ton. On 
extra strong buttweld pipe ad- 
vances on these same _ sizes 
amounted to $8 a ton on. black 
merchant grades and $12 a ton on 
the galvanized product. As'a re- 
sult of the pipe price increases 
“The Iron Age” finished steel 
composite price advanced last 
week to 2.835995¢ per Ib. as 
against 2.756545¢ a lb. the previ- 
ous week. 


Among some steel consumers 
last week there was a tendency 
to take a detailed look at require- 
ments before actual orders were 
placed. Part of this tendency was 
due to the complicated changes re- 
flected in revised extra charges 
as well as the higher prices which 
were being paid for steel. 


Most manufacturing concerns 
were giving close scrutiny the 
past week to the substantial un- 
balance in their inventories. Some 
concerns, the magazine states, 
were concentrating on bringing 
up the volume of the least avail- 
able steel product and canceling 
or not ordering additional ton- 
nages of these products which in 
relationship to others appeared 
plentiful. Still other manufactur- 
ers forced to borrow money in 
order to maintain inventories: un- 
til heavier production schedule 
eould be obtained were busy re- 
ducing overhead costs in conform- 





ance with the request of the lend- 
ing institutions. 

With the CIO apparently stand- 
y «Continued on page 195) 
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As We See It 


(Continued from first page) 


a Possible Blunders 


Apparently there is some| 


danger of precisely that kind 
of’ blunder. It is evident in 
what are reported to be plans 
for, labor legislation. ‘Mod- 
ified. versions’ of the so-' 
called Case bill, suggestions of 
some relatively minor tinker- 
ing with the Wagner Act, 
some sort of legislative action 
bearing upon the so-called 
portal-to-portal suits, and 
other’ -troadly similar pro- 
grams said to be on the 
agenda of the Republican 
party in Congress are not par- 
ticularly encouraging. No one 
who ‘has given the matter 
careful thought can doubt for 
a moriient that the monopo- 
listic position of the labor 
unions,of this country today 
is very largely a product of 
the Wagner Act. Under this 
law the Government of the 
United States has been the 
most .effective union organ- 
izer ever known to the world, 
and thée-most powerful agent 
of cotisolidation and integra- 
tion among the unions (all in 
favor: of the two dominant 
top ‘organizations, especially 
the*CIO) ever conceived in 
the. mind of man. 

The agencies administering 
this law apparently have not 
read the election returns. For 
such ya situation there is just 
one prescription of any real 
value: ‘That is repeal of the 
offending law or amendment 
of it so. drastic that the net 
effect-is the same. Naturally, 
any individual or any party 
making'such a proposal would 
at once be denounced by the 
American Federation of La- 
borv’@hd the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (both 
with immeasurable vesied in- 
terest in a continuation of the 
status quo). “Labor baiter,” 
“cruifier of labor,” “reaction- 
ary whose real intention is to 
reb..labor of all its gains,” 
and sundry other such epi- 
thets’ would doubtless fill the 
air and force a political battle 
of key:importance and magni- 
tude during the next two 
years. But it is a battle that 
must'at one time or another 
be fought, to a finish—unless 
we are willing to remain in 
bondage in perpetuity. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 


The situation as regards the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is 
analogous. This law has given 
rise to, the portal-to-portal 
suits'which are now on every 
tongue and threaten to touch 
every. pocketbook. There is 
danger that the public will 
‘gain’the impression that this 
is °t only major burden 
which this law has placed 
upon the backs of the rank 
and file. Such of course, is far 
from the truth. Its provisions 
have*added enormously to the 

Strength of the bargaining pow- 
~erofmonopolistic labor organ- 
izations; They have, moreover, 
created a system -of rigidities 


in the economic system the 
untoward effects of which 
‘would be difficult indeed to| 
/measure. What is more, this 
|useless and extremely waste- 
‘ful system will be no more 
|than somewhat ameliorated at 
best by altering the terms of 
the law in such a way that 
the main purpose and intent 
of the act remains as before. 
It is not really misinterpreta- 
tion of the law, or its super- 
ficial shortcomings, but the 
very heart and soul of the 
enactment, that is the real 
source of our difficulties. 
Yet nowhere as yet at least 
is there apparent any real 
determination to get at the 
root of these infirmities. The 
tendency of current  pro- 
grams, whether they emanate 
from the now discredited 
party of President Roosevelt 
or from the other side, is to 
appease a dissatisfied, and 
perhaps not too discerning, 
public with patchwork here 
and there which will not too 
greatly arouse those to whom 
it is intended to apply, and 
not too severely expose the 
sponsors to charges of “trying 
to turn the hands of the clock 
back,” or of conspiring to 
“rob labor of its rights and 
its recent gains.” Unless the 
Congressional majority is pre- 
pared to face the current sit- 
uation and to go to work upon 
it realistically, it is not im- 





possible that the President 
may presently outmaneuver | 
his adversaries — although it 
must be said that his annual ; 
message is none too prom- 
ising. 

Other Changes Needed 


The current state of affairs 
is most critical on'‘the labor 
front, but.the New Deal has 
been and today stiil is enor- 
mously costly in many other 
directions. In these, too, 
fundamental changes are a 
crying need of the day. In 
these, too, a President who 
has read the election returns 
could conceivably at least out- 
maneuver opponents who are 
not willing to “go to the mat” 
as the saying goes. The situ- 


ation is, perhaps, less clear as’ 


to the intentions of the con- 
trolling elements in Congress 
in these matters, but no con- 
vincing evidence has yet been 
given of a determination to 
undertake the radical surgery 
required to get back to full 
national health. It may be— 
it certainly is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—that 
the atmosphere will be con- 
siderably cleared within the 
next few weeks, but the situ- 
ation at this moment is not 
particularly satisfying, or at 
least that is our view. 

Take the state of affairs as 
relates to public expenditures 
and taxation. Precisely where 
do we stand? There has been 
a good deal of discussion of 
tax reduction. Difference of 
opinion is evident, but appar- 








ently the Republican party’is 


determined to bid for popular 
support with an appreciable 
reduction in income tax levies 
at least upon large numbers 
of citizens. Precisely what 
they will do remains for the 
future to disclose, but it is 
clear enough that unless they 
are ready to prune public ex- 
penditures sufficiently to 
render such reduction pru- 
dent, they expose themselves 
to the charge of playing poli- 
tics with a vital public ques- 
tion. At any rate, Federal 
outlays must be drastically 
reduced, and reduced at the 
right places, if the country is 
to be restored to financial 
soundness. Such reductions 
would require real political 
courage, and they would in- 
volve many of the most cher- 
ished New Deal programs. 

What is Congress prepared 
to do? Let us hope that it 
will not merely jockey with 
the President for political ad- 
vantage. 


itish Loans 
For Germany 


Plans are being formulated to 
combine American and British 
loans approximating $100.000,000 
to revive foreign trade of the eco- 
nomically fused United States and 
British zones of Germany, accord- 
ing to advices from Berlin to the 
Associated Press on Jan. 2, which 
stated that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was expected 
to increase its advances to $50,- 
000,690 or more during the month 
of January, The Deputy Director 
of the A. M. G, Economics Divi- 
sion, Don D. Humphrey, stated, 
according to the same advices: 
“The British have agreed to 
match American loans, either 
from the British Government or 
private banks.” From the Asso- 
ciated Press we also quote: 


Col. Lawrence Wilkinson, Act- 
ing Director of the Economics Di- 
vision, disclosed that the United 
States and’ Britain would not put 
into effect the Allied Control 
Authority’s level ‘of industry plan 
—often referred to as “an indus- 
trial disarmament plan’’—so long 
as the Soviet Union and France 
refrained from treating Germany 
as an economic unit. 


“The quadripartite level of in- 
dustry plan is not scrapped,” Wil- 
kinson said, “but we are going 
ahead with our own bi-zonal eco- 
nomic revival, leaving the door 
open at all times for the Rus- 
sians and French to join. If we 
happen to crash through the ceil- 
ings set on German production by 
the Allied plan, as for instance 
in steel, we will notify the other 
occupation powers.” 


Winant Resigns U. N. Post 


It was announced on Jan. 2 that 
John G. Winant, former American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, had 
resigned as United States repre- 
sentative on the Economic and 











tions. 


ton to the New York 


nant’s “invaluable counsel 
cooperation.” 
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“position. “| 





Social Council of the United Na- 
President Truman, in ac- 
cepting Mr. Winant’s resignation 
expressed regret that the latter 
was leaving the Government after 
almost ten years of distinguished 
service, a dispatch from Washing- 
“Times,”’ 
siated; the President added. that 
he would feel the loss of Mr. pain 
an 
The President did 
not name a successor to’ Mr. Wi- 


nant, who has indicated his in- 
tention of returning to private 
life, but retiring Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin 
has been mentioned as one of sev- 
‘eral “possible selections for the 


tieup in production, according to 
working paper, which, in its issue 
to say: 


and there are some _ indications® 


“Conditions this week are far different than the 


Steel Operations Up 2%—Wage Negotiations 
Soon fo Start—More Price Adjustments Made 


Signs were multiplying this week that the steel industry has a 
good chance of going through steel wage negotiations without a major 


“The Iron Age,” national metal- 
of today (Jan. 9) further goes on 


y were a year ago 





that the meeting scheduled be- 
tween United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries and the steel union 
heads for Jan. 16 in Pittsburgh 
may result in one of the first real 
collective bargaining meetings 
since prewar days. 

“It is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that the United States 
Steel Corp. will make a moderate 
offer to Philip Murray which will 
form the basis of further negotia- 
tions leading towards an accept- 
able wage increase figure. One 
demand which could be a chief 
stumbling block in successful ne- 
gotiations would be the failure of 
steel firms to agree to continue 
maintenance of membership which 
requires deduction of union dues 
from union members’ pay. 

“The wage negotiations will be 
carried on at a time when steel 
output will have reached a level 
only surpassed by peak wartime 
periods, 

“Higher scrap, costs, increased 
raw material prices and freight 
rate advances on materials used 
by the steel industry have forced 
all steel companies to raise prices 
much farther and on a broader 
scale than had been anticipated a 
few months ago. A _ substantial 
number of new steel price ad- 
vances were made during the past 
week in addition to those already 
posted since a month ago. 
“Structural steel, plates and 
structural shapes have been raised 
$3 a ton. Some wire had been ad- 
vanced $5 a ton, while billets, 
blooms and slabs—raw material 
for nonintegrated mills—have 
been advanced $3 a ton. Tinplate, 
which sold throughout 1946 at $5 
a base box of 100 Ib. despite per- 
mission last March to advance the 
price to $5.50, has been marked up 
for 1947 sales to $5.75 a base box 
or 100 lb. This represents a $15 
a ton increase over the going price 
in 1946. 


“Some makers of low alloy high 
tensile steels, the use of which has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, 
have marked up quotations as fol- 
lows: Up $13 a ton on plates; $8 
a ton on structurals; $6 on bars; 
$3 on bar shapes; $5 on hot-rolled 
strip; $5.50 on hot-rolled sheets; 
and $4.50 on cold-rolled sheets. 

“Many of the above _ price 
changes are not reflected in “The 
Iron Age’ finished steel composite 
price, but components in this in- 
dex represent a substantial pro- 
portion of total finished steel 
items. The index this week stands 
at 2.87255¢ per lb. compared with 
2.83599¢ per Ib. last week, an in- 
crease of 73¢ a ton. In the past 
month this weighted composite 
reflects an increase of $3.31 a ton 
on finished steel products. Addi- 
tional extra changes have been 
made and are being made which 
will result in higher net cost to 
steel consumers. 


“Scrap prices this past week 
were generally firm despite some 
evidence of weakness beneath the 
openhearth grades. Openhearth 
prices were off 50¢ a _ ton _at 
Chicago but this was not consid- 
ered to be a major market trend 
either in that area or in other lo- 
cations for the time being at least. 
‘The Iron Age’ scrap composite 
now stands at $31 a gross ton, 
compared with $31.17 a gross ton 
a week ago. 

“While it is still too far in ad- 
vance to make a reasonable pre- 
diction, the steel industry is still 
mindful of the fact that the coal 
situation with its problems has 
only been postponed. Unless some 
form of agreement is reached be- 
tween the operators and the mine 
workers before April 1, another 





of further decreases in food costs 
and the general public reaction, 
the steel industry and the coal 
mines may skin through the first 
quarter of this year without a 
major crisis.” 

‘the American Iron and Steel 
Institute this week announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate ot steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 89.7% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 6 (the highest rate since the 
week beginning Nov. 18), com- 
pared with 87.7% one week ago, 
69.8% one month ago and 85.2% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 2.0 points or 2.3% 
over the preceding week. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Jan. 6 is equivalent to 1,- 
580,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,545,600 
tons one week ago, 1,230,100 tons 
one month ago, and 1,502,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, on 
Jan. 6 stated in part as follows: 
“Heading for the largest vol- 
ume of production ever recorded, 
the metalworking industry started 
off in full swing last week with 
basic steel operations at a boom- 
ing 88% rate of their postwar 
capacity. 

“A special survey by this mag- 
azine indicated an expected pro- 
duction for all metalworking in- 
dustry in 1947 of $55 billion, up 
$12 billion from the record-break- 
ing 1946 total of $43 billion. To’ 
accomplish this volume of produc- 
tion, near capacity operations will 
have to be maintained through 
most of the year and employment 
will reach new highs, possibly 
surpassing wartime levels. Esti- 
mates place employment in the 
metalworking industry next year 
at 5,126,000, more than double the 
prewar employment level, 

Prices are in the news. this 

week with further adjustments 
made by steel producers in tubu- 
lar goods and wire products. These 
price actions reflect the results of 
cost studies made some time ago, 
in most instances, and are neither 
industry wide nor do they cover 
any broad product classifications 
within individual companies. 
_ “Although the average increase 
in selling prices of metal goods 
since 1939 has been 25.4%, ac- 
cording to ‘Steel’s’ survey, the in- 
crease in steel prices themselves 
have been considerably less than 
this figure. A further price in- 
crease on all metal products of 
7.1% is forecast for 1947, and this 
will include the current steel 
price increases: ‘Steel’s’ finished 
steel composite price now stands 
at $67.82, up from $64.91 last 
week, up to 6.8% from a month 
ago, and up a total of 19.5% since 
Pearl Harbor. 


“Higher prices have not re- 
sulted in any cancellations of ton- 
nage on mill books. Shipments on 
the most wanted items are run- 
ning nearly three months behind 
and it will thus take most of the 
first quarter of 1947 to finish up 
1946 arrearages. Currently nearly 
all mills are turning down all re- 
quests for first quarter delivery 
on new business.” 


Delamater Pres. of 
Executives Association 


Wilfred W. Delamater, Assistant 
Treasurer of the Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, has been elected President 








coal strike is likely. In view of 
labor Jegisiation,- the - probability 
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In the statement of the Chase 
National Bank of New York for 
Dec. 31, 1946 made public on 
January 6, deposits on taat date 
were shown as _  $4,495,304,000, 
compared with $5,742,180,000 a 
year ago. During the 12 months 
there was a reduction of $1,141,- 
126,000 in the bank’s United States 
War Loan deposit, which amounted 
to $113,076,000 on Dec. 31, 1946, 
compared with $1,254,202,000 the 
preceding year end. Total re- 
sources of the bank were $4,865,- 
535,000, compared with $6,092,- 
601,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash in 
the bank’s vault and on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and other banks amounted to 
$1,143,401,000, compared with 
$1,366,233,000 a year ago; invest- 
ments in United States Govern- 
ment securities $2,221,343,000 com- 
pared with $3,078,103,000; loans 
and discounts on Dec. 31, 1946, 
were $1,126,462,000, compared with 
$1,271,694,000 a year ago. On Dec. 
31, 1946 the capital of the bank 
was $111,000,000, unchanged from 
a year ago. The surplus on Dec. 
2, 1946 was $154,000,000 compared 
with $139,000,000 a year ago, re- 
flecting the transfer of $15,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus 
on Dec. 26, 1946. Undivided prof- 
its, after that transfer of $15,000,- 
C00 amounted to $48,501,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1946, compared w.th $50,- 
$240,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. Total 
capital funds were $313,501,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1946, compared with 
$300,240,000 a year ago. 

Net earnings of the bank for the 
year 1946 and for 1945 were as 
follows: 


Per Share— 

1946 1945 

Wet current oper. earnings_ - 2.59 $2.36 
Net profits from sales of se- 

cur.ties _ 0.40 1.23 

Total net earn!ngs $2.99 $3.59 


In making public the year-end 
figures of the National City Bank 
of New York and its affiliate the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., the 
bank states that as previously an- 
nounced $10,000,000 was trans- 
ferred from undivided profits to 
surplus account of the bank, 
bringing it up to $152,500,000. Un- 
divided profits are $29,534,614 
compared with $29,294,238, and 
capital is unchanged at $77,500,000. 
The total of the deposits for the 
Bank and Trust Co. together as 
of Dec. 3lst amount to $4786,005,- 
082 and total resources to $5,132,- 
465,233, as compared with corre- 
sponding totals at the end of 1945 
of $5,308,657,266 and $5,631,340,- 
637 respectively. In the case of 
the bank its deposits other than 
war loans at the end of Dec. 1946 
were $4,565,845,035 as compared 
with $4,009,669,966 Dec. 31, 1945. 
The City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
reports deposits Dec. 31, 1946 
of $113,628,730 contrasting with 
$109,805,730 on Dec. 31, 1945. U. S. 
War Loan deposits of the bank 
Dec. 31, 1946 were $98,257,569 
compared with $1,133,752,278 with 
deposits of the City Trust Dec. 31, 
1946 at $8,273,748 against $55,- 
429,270 a year ago. The bank’s 
total deposits Dec. 31, 1946 were 
$4,664,102,604 against $5,143.422,- 
244 a year ago; the City Bank 
Farmers Trust reporting $121,- 
902,478 Dec. 31, 1945 against $165,- 
235,022 at the previous year end. 

The total resources of the bank 
Dec. 31, 1946 were $4,977,735,667 
compared with $5,434,372,600, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust report- 
ing $154.729.566 at the latest date, 
against $196,968,037. 

The total capital funds of the 
bank and the trust company to- 
gether are $287,631,634 as of Dec. 
31, 1946 or $46.39 per share on the 
6.200.000 shares outstanding com- 
pared. with $276,515,874 or $44.60 
per share as of Dec. 31, 1945, 


The earnings of The National 
City Bank of New York and the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
combined for the year 1946 and 
for the year 1945 are as follows: 





———-Year 1946— 
Amount Per Share 
Net current oper- 
ating earnings... $18,801,025 $3.03 
Net profits from 
sales of securities 3,987,319 .64 
$22,788,344 $3.67 
— —Year 1945————_ 
Amount Per Share 
Net current oper- 
ating earnings $17,592,420 $2.84 
Net profits from 
sales of securities 7,933,533 1.28 


$25,525,953 $4.12 
These earnings, it ts noted, do 
not include recoveries which were 


transferred to reserves. 





J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York City, reported as of Dec. 31, 
1946, total deposits of $583,927,459 
and total assets of $653,740,350, 
compared respectively with $728,- 
989,369 and $796,829,269 a year 
ago. Cash on hand and due from 
banks is shown at $141,364,027 in 
the present statement against 
$137,208,564 a year ago; holdings 
of U. S. Government securities 
are now $358,329,718, compared 
with $467,984,871 a year ago; loans 
and bills purchased are shown at 
$112,738,742 against $150,389,137 
on Dec. 31, 1945. Capital and sur- 
plus remained unchanged from 
last year at $20,000,000 each, while 
undivided profits increased to 
$17,742,567 in the current report 
against $6,378,367 a year ago. 





The statement of condition of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as of Dec. 31,. 1946, shows 
total resources of $2,893,376,869, as 
compared with .$3,813,507,042 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Deposits are $2,501,- 
513,458, as compared with $3,309,- 
452,507 a year ago; reduction in 
U.S. War Loan Deposit was $754,- 
238,364. U. S. Government obli- 
gations total $1,451,254,461, as 
compared with $2,059,320,457; and 
loans and bills purchased total 
$747,370,321, as compared with 
$960,041,680. Capital and surplus 
remain unchanged at $90,000,000 
and $170,000,000, respectively, and 
undivided profits. of $61,627,361, 
compare with $52,676,255 on Dec. 
31, 1945. 





The statement of condition of 
the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York for Dec. 31, 1946 shows 
total capital funds of $147,153,662, 
in comparison with $143,317,050 a 
year prior. The balance of $15,- 
428,103 on Dec. 31, 1946 in the 
general reserve account reflects 
an increase over the figure re- 
ported for Dec. 31, 1945, which at 
that date was reported at $15,403,- 
263. Total resources amounted at 
the latest date to $1,565,363,449, 
as against $1,921,945,613 at the end 
of 1945, and total deposi's of. $1,- 
390,589,699 on Dec. 31, 1946 com- 
pare with $1,749,590,469 on Dec. 
31, 1945. U. S. Government se- 





curities in the latest statement are 
shown as $643,442.654, as com- 
pared with $894,686,409 a year 
'ago; loans and bills discou.ted, 
which a year ago were reported 
as $568,440,375, are now $500,- 
097,811. 





In its statement of Dec. 31, the 
, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
_of New York reported deposits of 
$1,226,822,541, compared with $1,- 
524,160,575 on Dec. 31, 1945, and 
total assets of $1,347,574,272, com- 
pared with $1,637,503,776 a year 
ago. Cash on hand and due from 
banks amounted to $242,226,400, 
compared with $258,593,487; U. S. 
Government obligations to $628,- 
_ 273,214 against $790,555,298; Bank- 
ers’ acceptances and call loans to 


| and loans ana discounts to $282,- 


$75,095,699 against $171,435,856, 
138,718 against $275,847,577. Capi- 
tal stock was unchanged at $25,- 
000,000, but during the year 
$5,000,000 was transferred trom 
undivided profits to surplus. The 
bank now has capital of $25,000,- 
000, surplus of $70,000,000, undi- 
vided profits of $8,501,663 and 
unallocated reserves of $5,980,149 
or total capital funds of $109,481,- 
813. The indicated net earnings on 
the basis of the bank’s capitaliza- 
tion of 2,500,000 shares (par $10) 
amounted to $3.18 per share for 
1946 as compared with $3.31 for 
the preceding year. The regular 
dividend of $1.80 per share was 
paid. 





The statement of condition of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. as 
of Dec. 31, 1946 shows deposits 
of $2,286,946,694 against $2,217,- 
309,885 on Sept. 30 and $2,555,- 
885,573 as of Dec. 31, 1945, while 
resources of $2,434,252,883 were 
reported as of Dec. 31, comparing 
with the figures of $2,365,465,475 
and $2,693,184,469 for the Sept. 
30, 1946 period and a year ago 
respectively. U. S. Government 
securities as of Dec. 31 are shown 
as $1,233,148,318 against $1,221,- 
7787,131 three months ago and 
$1,507,987,636 at the close of 1945; 
cash and due from banks 
amounted to $631,322,811 at the 
latest date compared with $523,- 
928,052 and $609,972,505. Loans, 
bills purchased and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances amounted to $475,065,- 
721 in the latest report against 
$521,056;713 on Sept. 30 and $480,- 
489,963 at the end of 1945. 

Capital funds and surplus ac- 
count have remained unchanged 
for the past year at $41,250,000 
each, while undivided profits 
amounted on Dec. 31, 1946 to $36,- 
529,898 against $35,127,080 Sept. 
30 and $30,637,361 on Dec. 31, 1945. 





415, compared with $385,151,611. | 
Capitai remained at $20,000,000, 
aluu surpius remained at $30,000,- 
000. Undivided profits after re- 
serve ot $6v0,00U tor quarterly 
dividend increased to $13,110,036 
irom $12,497,404 at the ena of 
september. 





the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company of New York shows de- 
posits on that date of $797,906,053. 
This compares with deposits of 
78U02,015,117 reported on Sept. 30, 
1946. Total assets on Dec. 31, 1946 
amounted to $842,678,581 com- 
pared with $845,745,648 at Sept. 
30. Cash in vaults and due from 
banks totaled $203,310,350, against 
$199,103,083; U. S. Government se- 
curities, $538,494,495, compared 
with $557,551,731; loans and dis- 
counts, $76,767,737, against $62,- 
599,052. On Dec. 31, 1946 the capi- 
tal of the bank was $15,000,000 
and the surplus $20,000,000—both 
figures the same as on Sept. 30th. 
The undivided profits on Dec. 31 
were $7,040,744, compared with 
$6,663,919 on Sept. 30th. 





The Public National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York an- 
nounced in its Dec. 31, 1946 state- 
ment of condition that the total 
deposits were $552,052,883 com- 
pared with $538,964,396 as of Sept. 
30, 1946. Total assets at the end 
ot 1946 were reported at $588,383,- 
752 against $575,322,523 at the 
end of the third quarter. U. S. 
Government sescurities held by 
the bank amounted to $312,189,737/ 
at the end of 1946 against $288,- 
604,141 in Sept.; while cash on 
nand and due from banks was 
$121,974,995 against $116,369,584 
three months before; loans and 
discounts are now $138,864,947, 





Manufacturers Trust Company. 
New York, announces that Joha L 
O’Halloran of the bank’s Foreign 
Department has been elevated to 
the rank of Vice-President. Mr. 
O’Halloran came to Manufacturers 
Trust Company in the merger 
with the Fifth National Bank in 
1925 and has been associated wi h 
the Foreign Department since that 
time. At the same time it was 
also announced that the following 
have been promoted from Assist- 
ant Secretary to Assistant Vice- 
President; John C. Boehm, Adver- 
tising Department; Leonard D. 
Draper, Jr., Investment Analysis 
Division; Joseph C. McNally, Bus- 
iness Development Department; 
William E. Nieman, Out-of-Town 
Business Development Department 
and Albert S. Thomas who is in 
charge of the bank’s office at 711 
Lexingion Avenue. 





The Irving Trust Company of 
New York in its statement of con- 
dition as of Dec. 31, 1946 reported 
total resources of $1,149,846,949 
compared with $1,428,354,898 at 
the end of Dec. 1945; total de- 
posits at the end of the year 
amounted to $1,021,002,334 com- 
pared with $1,303,269,219 in 1945. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
on Dec. 31, 1946 was $250,810,821 
against $271,510,231 in 1945; U. S. 
Government securities $573,887,- 
113 were shown at the end of Dec. 
1946 compared with $841,113,588 
a year ago. Capital has remained 
unchanged for the past year at 
$50,000,000 while surplus and un- 
divided profits advanced from 
$60.411,340 in 1945 to $62,675,499 
at the present time. 





Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York reported as of 
Dec. 31, 1946 total deposits of 
$1,055,451,016 and total assets of 
$1,129,958,512, compared respec- 
tively with $1,081,745,571 and $1,- 
154,814,448 as of Sept. 30, 1946. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted ‘to $316,145,094 against 
$272,148,893; holdings of U. S. 
Government obligations $378,042,- 
009 against .$442,124,917. ns 





and discounts amount to $385,765,- 


\ 


\ 


and undivided profits as of Dec. 
1945 was $26,892,000. 





ments in U. S. Government secur- 
ities of $130,813,239 compared with 
$170,862,818 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
Loans and discounts of $48,228,797 
compared with $48,258,753 on Dec. 
31, 1945. The bank’s capital ac- 
count was unchanged at $7,000,- 
000 and its surplus and undivided 


005,633 from $12,188,420 after pay- 
ment of dividends of $595,000. Net 
earnings per share for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946 were $4.03 
compared with $4.57 in 1945. 





The New York Trust Co. an- 
nounced in its statement of con- 
dition as of Dec. 31, 1946, that 
total deposits were $655,175,131, 
against $881,263,465 a year ago, 
and total resources for the same 
two periods respectively were 
$730,717,641 and $951,445,924. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
at the end of 1946 was $180,479,- 
947, against $239,235,257 on Dec. 
31, 1945; hold:ngs of U. S. Gov- 


date were shown at $303,260,703, 
compared with $455,939,526, and 


$218,394,733, against $233,991,371 
at the end of 1945. Surplus and 


from. $9.895. 343 Dec. 31, 
$12,869,854 Dec.-31, 1946. 








| 


| year; 
The Dec. 31, 1946 statement of ! 


compared with $153,341,394. Cap- : 
ital and neha ag the end of the counts to $52,307,498, against $54,- 
year totaled $22,000,000 and with 

the $6,604,002 in undivided profits 

the grand total amounted to -$28,- | 
604,002, while in Sept. the undi- 
vided profits amounted to $6,180,- | 
2u7. ‘Tu.e total of cap.tal, surplus 


The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York 
reported as of Dec. 31, 1946 total 
deposits of $203,728,119 and total 
assets of $229,493,939, compared 
respectively with $244,444,051 and 
$270,073,881 on Dee. 31, 1945. The 
bank held cash on hand and due 
from banks on Dec. 31, 1946 of ! 
$46,391,179 compared with $45,-' 
561,970 on Dec. 31, 1945; invest- 


profit account increased to $13,-! 


ernment obligations at the latest 
loans and discounts amounted to 


capital remain unchanged for the 
past 12 months at $35,000,000 and, 
$15,000,000. Undivided profits rose 


1945 to Yorw in its year-end ment 
reports total assets of 40,695 
lon Dec. 31, 1946. This ec 


In its statement of condition as with $27,484,748 on Sept, 30, 1946, 
of Dec.-31, 1946, the Marine Mid- and $28,258,720 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
land Trust Co. of New York an- 


nounced that total resources now 
stand at $315,7.U2,580 and total de- 
posits are $29U,v69,151 as com- 
pared respectively witn $3/0,276,- 
823 and $347,88.,601 on Dec. 31, 
1945. Cash and due from banks in 
the latest report amountea to $88,- 
517,474 against $90,766,660!‘ last 
United S.ates Government 
obligations is shown to he -$92,- 
295,352 as compared with _ last 
year’s figure ot y14¥,v35,cv0, The 
capital of the bank has remained 
unchanged at $5,0v0,000, as well as 
surplus at $12,500,000. Undivided 
profits now totals $3,217,287 as 
compared with $2,256,515 on Dec. 
31, 1945. 
























































As of Dec. 31, 1946, the ‘total 
resources of the United States 
Trust Company of New York were 
$165,067,967 against $169,478,908 
as of Sept. 30; deposits of $131,- 
862,064 were reported in the latest 
statement compared with $131,- 
538,993 in Sept.; U. S. Government 
obligations are now $90,398,154 
against $96,526,051, and loans and 
bills purchased are shown ‘to be 
$27,914,705 compared with, $23,- 
514,181 three months ago, Capital 
and surplus are unchanged at” 
$4,000,000 and $24,000,000, While 
undivided profits at the ‘end of 
the year were $2,810,528 comparing 
with the Sept. 30 figure of;$2,785,- 
777. 

ty 


| The Continental Bank & ‘Trust 
Company of New York ‘reported 
as of Dec. 31, 1946, total deposits 
of $181,975,059 and total assets of 
$196,140,721, compared ~ respec- 
tively with $187,279,109 and $201,- 
551,853 on Sept. 30, 1946.. Cash on 
hand and due from... banks 
amounted to $52,618,848, against 
$50,429,691; holdings of U..S. Gov- 
ernment obligations to $72,448,078, 
against $74,9.9,641; loans amd dis- 





915,105. Capital and surplus were 
unchanged at $5,000,000 each. Un- 
divided profits were $1,878,391, 
compared with $1,781.920 cat the 
end of the third quarter of, 1946. 
























































| Fulton Trust Company of New 
*| York reports total deposits of 
$38,326,928 and total assets of 
$43,994,843 in its year-end state- 
ment of condition as of,,Dec. 31, 
1946, as compared with” deposits 
of $36,633,871 and total a s of 
$42,300,189 on Sept. 30, 2946, and 
with deposits of $38,621;840 and 
total assets of $44,211,804 a year 
‘ago. Cash and U. S. Government 
securities amounted to $40,320,398 
as compared with cash, U. S. Gov- 
.ernment securities and demand 
loans of $39,384,140 three months 
ago and of $41,415,149 on Dec, 31, 
1945. Capital and surplus showed 
no change in total at $4,000,000, 
but undivided profits increased to 
$1,316,919, after dividend paid 
Jan. 2, 1947, as against undivided 
profits of $1,299,881 on Sept. 30th 
iand $1,244,768 reported 12‘months 
ago. t 



































































































































































































































Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., private bankers, in their fi- 
; nancial statement of Dec. 31, 1946, 
| report total assets of $241,557,005 
‘compared with $209,702,;808 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Deposits increased 
to $211,616,142 from $186;531,590 
a year earlier. Capital and surplus 
amounted to $13,765,284, compared 
with $13,685,284 on Dec, 31, 1945. 
Loans and discounts were $59,- 
542,723, against $43,474,193 —on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Other asset items 
compare as follows withthe: fig- 
ures of Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on 
hand and due from banks. $55,- 
714.099 against $42,171,879, re- 
spectively, United States. -Gov- 
ernment securities, .$67,045,857, 
against $58,391,037, and state and 
municipal and other public se- 
curities, $39,471,712, against $46,- 
794,567. v 
















































































































































































Clinton Trust Company of New 
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Truman Outlines 


Program to Congress 


(Continued from first page) 


If in this year, and in the next, 
we can find the right course to 
take as each issue arises, and if, 
in spite of all difficulties, we have 
the courage and the resolution to 
take that course, then we shall 
achieve a state of well-being for 
our people without precedent in 
history. And if we continue to 
work with the other nations of 
the world earnesily, patiently, and 
wisely, we can—granting a will 
for peace on the part of our neigh- 
bors—make a lasting peace’ for 
the world, 

But, if we are to realize these 
ends, the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, during the next two years, 
must work together. It is not un- 
usual in our history that the ma- 
jority of the Congress represents 
a party in opposition to the 
President's party. I am _ the 
twentieth President of the United 
States who, ait some time during 
his term of office, has found his 
own party. to be in the minority 
im: one or both Houses of the 
Congress. 

I realize that on some matters 
the Congress and the President 
may have honest differences of 
opinion. Partisan differences, 
thowever, did not cause material 
disagreements as to the conduct 
of the war. Nor, in the conduct 
of our intetnational relations, dur- 
ing and since the war, have such 


partisan differences been ma- 
terial. 

On some domestic issues we 
may, and probably shall, dis- 


agree. That in itself is not to be 
feared. It is inherent in our form 
_of Government. But there are 
ways of disagreeing; men who 
giffer can still work together 
sincerely for the common good. 
We shall be risking the nation’s 
safety and destroying our oppor- 


tunities for progress if we do not’ 


settle any disagreements in this 
spirit, without thought of partisan 
advanatzge. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY 


As the year 1947 begins, the 
state of our national economy 
presents great opportunities for 
all. We have virtually full em- 
ployment. Our national produc- 
tion of goods and services is 50% 
higher than in any year prior to 
the war emergency. The national 
income in 1946 was higher than 
in any peacetime year. Our food 
production is greater than it has 
ever been. During the last five 

ears, our productive facilities 

ve been expanded in almost 
every field. The American stand- 
ard of living is higher now than 
ever before, and when the housing 
shortage can be overcome, it will 
be even higher. 


During the past few months we 
have removed at a rapid rate the 
emergency controls that the Fed- 
eral Government had to exercise 
during the war. The remaining 
controls will be retained only so 
long as they are needed to pro- 
fect the public. Private enter- 
prise must be given the greatest 
possible freedom to continue the 
expansion of our economy. 


In my proclamation of Dec. 31, 
1946, I announced the termination 
of hostilities. This automatically 
ended certain temporary legisla- 
tion and certain executive powers. 

Two groups of temporary laws 
still remain: The first are those 
which by congressional mandate 
are to last during the “emergency”; 
the second are those which are 
to continue until the “termination 
of the war.” 


I shall submit to the Congress 
recommendations for the repeal 
of certain of the statutes which, 
by their terms, continue for the 
duration of the “emergency.” I 
shall, at the same time, recom- 
mend that others within this clas- 
Sification be extended until the 
étate of war has been ended by 





treaty or by legislative action. 
As to those statutes which con- 
tinue until the state of war has 
been terminated, I urge that the 
Congress promptly consider each 
statute individually, and repeal 
such emergency legislation where 
advisable. - 

Now that nearly all wartime 
controls have been removed, the 
operation of our industrial sys- 
tem depends to a greater extent 
on the decisions of business men, 
farmers and workers. These de- 
cisions must be wisely made with 
genuine concern for the public 
welfare. The welfare of business 
men, farmers and workers de- 
pends upon the economic well- 
being of those who buy their 
products. 

An important present source of 
danger to our economy is the 
possibility. that prices might’ be 
raised to such an extent that the 
consuming public could not pur- 
chase the tremendous volume of 
goods and services which will he 
produced in 1947. 

We all know that recent price 
increases have denied to many cf 
our workers much of the value of 
recent wage increases. Farmers 
have found that a large part of 
their increased income has been 
absorbed by increased prices. 
While some of our people have re- 
ceived raises in income which ex- 
ceed price increases, the great 
majority have not. Those persons 
who live on modest fixed incomes 
—retired persons living on pen- 
sions, for example—and workers 
whose incomes are relatively in- 
flexible, such as teachers and 
other civil servants, have suffered 
hardship. 

In the effort to bring about a 
sound and equitable price struc- 
ture each group of our popula- 
tion has its own responsibilities. 

It is up to industry not only to 
hold the line on existing prices, 
but to make reductions whenever 
profits justify such action. 

It is up to labor to refrain from 
pressing. for unjustified wage in- 
creases that will force increases 
in the price level. 

And it is up to Government to 
do everything in its power to 
encourage high-volume _ produc- 
tion, for that is what makes vos- 
sible good wages, low prices and 
reasonable profits. 


In a few days there will be sub- 
mitted tc the Congress the eco- 
nomic report of the President, 
and also the budget message. 
These messages will contain many 
recommendations. Today I shall 
outline five major economic poli- 
cies which I believe the Govern- 
ment should pursue during 1947. 
These. policies are designed to 
meet our immediate needs and, 
at the same time to provide for 
the long-range welfare of our free 
enterprise system: 

First, promotion of greater har- 
mony between labor and manage- 
ment. . 

Second, restriction of monopoly 
and unfair business practices; as- 
sistance to small business; and 
the promotion of the free com- 
petitive system of private enter- 
prise. 

Third, continuation of an ag- 
gressive program of home con- 
struction. 

Fourth, the balancing of the 
budget in the next fiscal year, 
and the achieving of a substantial 
surplus to be applied to the re- 
duction of the public debt. 

Fifth, protection of a fair level 
of return to farmers in postwar 
agriculture. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


The year just past, like the year 
after -the first world war, was 
marred by labor - management 
strife. 





Despite this outbreak of eco- 
nomic warfare in 1946, we are 





today producing goods and serv- | 


ices in record volume. Neverthe- 
less, it is essential to improve the 
methods for reaching agreement 
between labor: and management. 
and to reduce the number. of 
strikes and lockouts. 

We must not, however, adopt 
punitive legislation. We must not, 
in order to punish a few labor 
leaders, pass vindictive. laws. 
which will restrict the proper 
rights of the rank and _ file of 
labor. We must not, under , the 
stress of emotion, endanger our 
American freedoms by taking ill- 
considered action which will tead 
to results not anticipated or de-. 
sired. 

We must remember, in review- 
ing the record of disputes in. 
1946, that management_ shares 
with labor the responsibility for 
failure to reach agreements, 
which would have averted strikes. 


For that reason, we must realize, 


that industrial peace cannot, be 
achieved merely by laws directed’ 
against labor unions. 

During the last decade and a 
half, we have established a na- 
tional labor policy in this coun- 
try based upon free collective 
bargaining as the process for de- 
termining wages and _ working 
conditions. 

This is still the national policy. 

It should continue to be the 
national policy. 

But as yet, not all of us have 
learned what it means to bargain 
freely and fairly. Nor have all of 
us learned to carry the mutual 
responsibilities that accompany 
the right to bargain. There have 
been abuses and harmful prac- 
tices. which limit the effective- 
ness of our system of collective 
bargaining. Furthermore, we have 
lacked . sufficient governmental 
machinery to aid labor and man- 
agement in resolving differences. 

Certain labor - management 
problems need attention at once 
and certain others, by reason cf 
their complexity, need exhaustive 
investigation and study. 

We should enact legislation to 
correct certain abuses and to, pro- 
vide additional governmental as- 
sistance in bargaining. But we 
should also concern ourselves 
with the basic causes of labor- 
management difficulties. 

In the light of these considera- 
tions, I propose to you and urge 
your cooperation in effecting the 
following four-point program to 
reduce industrial strife: 

Point number one is the early 
enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent certain unjustifiable prac- 
tices. 

First, under this point, are 
jurisdictional strikes. In such 
strikes the public and the em- 
ployer are innocent bystanders 
who are injured by a collision be- 
tween rival unions. This type of 
dispute hurts production, indus- 
try, and the public—and labor it- 


self. I consider jurisdictional 
strikes indefensible. 
The national labor — relations 


act provides procedures for de- 
termining which union represents 
the employees of a particular em- 
ployer. In some jurisdictional dis- 
putes, however, minority unions 
strike to compel employers to 
deal with them despite a legal 
duty to bargain with the majority 
union. Strikes to compel an em- 
ployer to violate the law are in- 
excusable. Legislation to prevent 
such strikes is clearly desirable. 

Another form of inter-union 
disagreement is the jurisdictional 
strike, involving the question of 
which labor unicn is entitled to 
perform a particular task. When 
rival unions are unable to settle 
such disputes themselves, . pro- 
vision must be made for peace- 


ful and binding determination of} 


the issues. 

A second unjustifiable practice 
is the secondary boycott, when 
used to further jurisdictional dis- 
putes or to compel employers. to 
violate the national labor’ rela- 
tions act. : 

Not all secondary boycotts aré 


unjustified. We must judge. them: 


ory the basis of their objectives. 
Fér example, boycotts intended 


to protect wage rates and work- 
ing conditions should be distin- 
guished from those in further- 
ance of jurisdictional disputes. 
The structure of industry some- 
times requires unions as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation to extend 
the conflict. beyond a: particular 
employer. There -should be no 
blanket. prohibition: against boy- 
| cotts. appropriate goal is 
legislation which prohibits secon- 
dary boycotts-in pursuance of: un- 
justifiable .. objeetives -but does 
not impair the -union’s right to 
preserve its own existence and 
the :gains made in genuine col- 
deetive. bargaining. 

A. third practice that should be 
corrected is the use of economic 
force, by either labor or manage- 
ment, to decide issues arising cut 
of the interpretation of existing 


contracts. 
Collective. bargaining agree- 
ments, like other _ contracts, 


should be faithfully adhered to 
by. both parties. In the most en- 
lightened. union-management re- 
lationships, disputes over the in- 
terpretation of _contract terms 
are settled peacefully by negotia- 
tion or arbitration. Legislation 
should be enacted to provide ma- 
chinery whereby unsettled dis- 
putes concerning the interpreta- 
tion of an existing agreement may 
be referred by either party ‘to 
final and binding arbitration. 

Point number two is the ex- 
tension of the facilities within 
the Department of Labor for as- 
sisting collective bargaining. 

One of our difficulties in avoid- 
ing labor strife arises from a lack 
of order in the collective bargain- 
ing process, The parties often do 
not. have a clear understanding 
of their responsibility for settling 
disputes through their own nego- 
tiatigns. We constantly see in- 
stances where labor or manage- 
ment resorts to economic force 
without exhausting the possibili- 
ties for agreement through the 
bargaining process. Neither the 
parties nor the Government have 
a definite yardstick for determin- 
ing when and how Government 
assistance should be _ invoked. 

There is need for integrated 
governmental machinery to pro- 
vide the successive steps of me- 
diation, voluntary arbitration, and 
—ultimately in appropriate cases 
—ascertainment of the facts of 
the dispute and the reporting of 
them to the public. Such machin- 
ery would facilitate and expedite 
the settlement of disputes. 

Point number three is the 
broadening of our program of 
social legislation to alleviate the 
eauses of workers’ insecurity. 


On June 11, 1946, in my mes- 
sage veto'ng the Case bill, I made 
a comprehensive statement of my 
views concerning labor-manage- 
ment relations. I said then, and 
I repeat now, that the solution 
of labor-management difficulties 
is to be found not oniy in legisla- 
tion dealing directly with labor 
relations, but also in a program 
designed tc remove the causes of 
insecurity felt by many workers 
in our industrial society. In this 
connection, for example, the Con- 
gress should consider the exten- 
sion and broadening of our Social 
Security system, better housing, a 
comprehensive national health 
program and provision for a fair 
minimum wage. 


Point number four is the ap- 
pointment of a temporary joint 
commission to inquire into the 
entire field of labor-management 
relations. 


I recommend that the Congress 
provide for the appointment of a 
temporary joint commission to 
undertake this broad study. 


The President, the Congress, 
and management and labor have 
a continuing responsibility to co- 
operate. in seeking and finding 
‘the solution of these problems. I 
therefore recommend that the 


lows: Twelve to be chosen by ihe 





the Senate, and eight represent- 


commission be composed as fol- 


Congress from the members of 
both. parties in the House and. 


labor, to be appointed by the 
President. 

The commission should be 
eharged with investigating and 
making recommendations upon 
certain major subjects, among 
others: 

First, the special and unique 


problem of nationwide strikes in 
vital industries affecting the pub- 
lic interest. In particular» the 
commission should. examine into 
the question of how ‘to settle or 
prevent such strikes without en- 
dangering our general demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

Upon a proper solution of this 
problem may depend the whole 
industrial future of the United 
States. The paralyzing effects of 
a nationwide strike in such in- 
dustries as transportation, coal, 
oil, steel, or communications can 
result in national disaster. We 
have been able to avoid such dis- 
aster, in recent years, only by 
the use of extraordinary war 
powers. All those powers will 
soon be gone. In their place there 
must be created an adequate sys~ 
tem and effective machinery in 
these vital fields. This problem 
will require careful study and a 
bold approach, but an approach 
consistent with the preservation 
of the rights of our people. The 
need is pressing. The commis- 
sion should give this its earliest 
attention. 

Second, the best methods and 
procedures for carrying out the 
collective bargaining process. This 
should include the responsibilities 
of labor and management to 
negotiate freely and fairly with 
each cther, and to refrain from 
strikes or lockouts until all pos- 
sibilities of negotiation have been 
exhausted. 

Third, the underlying causes of 
labor-managment disputes. 

Some of the subjects presented 
here for investigation involve 
long-range study. Others can be 
considered immediately by the 
commission and its recommenda- 
tions can be submitted to the Con- 
gress in the near future. 


I recommend that this commis- 
sion make its first report, includ- 
ing specific legislative recom- 
mendations, not later than March 
15, 1947. 


RESTRICTION OF MONOPOLY 
AND PROMOTION OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


The second major policy I de- 
sire to lay before you has to do 
with the growing concentration 
of economic power and the threat 
to free competition in private en- 
terprise. In 1941,the Temporary Na-~ 
tional Economic Committee com- 
pleted a comprehensive investiga- 
tion into the workings of the na- 
tional economy. The committee’s 
study showed that, despite half 
a century of anti-trust law en- 
forcement, one of the gravest 
threats to our welfare lay in the 
increasing concentration of power 
in the hands of a small number 
of giant organizations. 

During the war, this longstand- 
ing tendency toward economic 
concentration was accelerated. As 
a consequence, we now find that 
to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, whole industries are domi- 
nated by one or a few large organ- 
izations which can restrict pro- 
duction in the interest of higher 
profits and thus reduce employ- 
ment and purchasing power, 

In an effort to assure full op- 
portunity and free competition to 
business we will vigorously en- 
force the anti-trust laws. There 
is much the Congress can do to co- 
operate and assist in this program. 

To strengthen and enforce the 
laws that regulate business prac- 
tices is not enough. Enforcement 
must be supplemented by posi- 
tive measures of aid to new enter- 
prises. Government assistance, re- 
search programs, and credit pow- 
ers should be designed and used 
to promote the growth of new 
firms and new industries. Assist- 
ance to small business is particu- 
larly important at this time when 
thousands of veterans who are po- 





ing ‘the public, management and 


teritial business and industrial 


se eth Rt A 
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leaders are beginning their/[ 
careers. 

We should also give special at- 
tention to the decentralization of 
industry and the development of 
areas that are new under-industri- 
alized. 

HOUSING 

The third major policy is also 
of great importance to the national 
economy—an aggressive program 
to encourage home construction. 
The first Federal program to re- 
lieve the veterans’ housing short- 
age was announced in February, 
1946. In 1946 1,000,000 family 
housing units have been put under 
construction and more than 665,- 
000 units have already been com- 
pleted. The rate of expansion in 
construction has broken all rec- 
ords. 

In the coming year, the number 
of dwelling units built will ap- 
proach, if not surpass, the top 
construction year of 1926. The 
primary responsibility to deliver 
housing at reasonable prices that 
veterans can afford rests with pri- 
vate industry and labor. The Gov- 
ernment will continue to expedite 
the flow of key building materials, 
to limit non-residential construc- 
tion, and to give financial support 
where it will do the most good. 
Measures to stimulate rental 
housing and new types of housing 
construction will receive speciai 
emphasis. 


To reach our long-range goal of 
adequate housing for all our peo- 
ple, comprehensive housing legis- 
lation is urgently required similar 
to the non-partisan bill passed by 
the Senate last year. At a mini- 
mum, such legislation should open 
the way for rebuilding the blight- 
ed areas of our cities and should 
establish positive incentives for 
the investment of billions of dol- 
lars of private capital in large- 
scale rental housing projects. It 
should provide for the improve- 
ment of housing in rural areas and 
for the construction, over a four- 
year period, of haif a million units 
of public low-rental housing. It 
should authorize a single peace- 
time Federal Housing Agency to 
assure efficient use of our re- 
sources on the vast housing front. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS 


The fourth major policy has to 
do with balancing the budget. In 
a prosperous period such as the 
present one, the budget of the 
Federal Government should be 
balanced. Prudent management 
of public finance requires that 
we begin the process of reducing 
the debt. The budget which I 
shall submit to you this week has 
a small margin of surplus. In the 
Budget Message, I am making 
recommendations which, if ac- 
cepted, will result in a substan- 
tially larger surplus which should 
be applied to debt retirement. One 
of these recommendations is that 
the Congress take early action to 
continue throughout the next 
fiscal year the war excise tax 
rates which, under the present 
law, will expire on June 30, 1947. 

Expenditures relating to the 
war are still high. Considerable 
sums are required to alleviate 
world famine and suffering. Aid 
to veterans will continue at a peak 
level. The world situation is such 
that large military expenditures 
are required. Interest on the pub- 
lic debt and certain other costs 
are irreducible. For these reasons, 
I have Mad to practice stringent 
economy in preparing the budget: 
and I hope that the Congress will 
cooperate in this program of 
economy. 


AGRICULTURE 

The fifth major policy has to 
do with the welfare of our farm 
population. 

Production of food reached rec- 
ord heights in 1946. Much of our 
tremendous grain crop can readily 
be sold abroad, and thus will be- 
come no threat in our domestic 
markets, But in the next few years 
American agriculture can face the. 


Nation failed to maintain’ outlets 
for the new productive capacity 
of our agricultural plant. It failed 
to provide means to protect the 
farmer while he adjusted his acre- 
age to peacetime demands. 

The result we all remember too 
well. Farm production stayed up 
while demand and prices fell, in 
contrast with industry where 
prices stayed up and output de- 
clined: Farm surpluses piled up, 
and disaster followed. 


We must make sure of meet- 
ing the problems which we failed 
to meet after the First World War. 
Present laws give considerable 
stability to farm prices for 1947 
and 1948, and these two years 
must be utilized to maintain and 
develop markets for our great 
productive power. 


The purpose of these laws was 
to permit an orderly transition 


from war to peace. The Govern- 


ment plan of support prices was 
not designed to absorb, at great 
cost, the unlimited surpluses of 
a highly productive agriculture. 

We must not wait until the 
guarantees expire to set the stage 
for permanent ferm welfare. 

The farmer is entitled to a fair 
income. 


Ways can be found to utilize 
his new skills and better practices, 
to expand his markets at home and 
abroad, and to carry out the ob- 
jectives of a balanced pattern of 
peacetime production without 
either undue sacrifice by farm 
people or undue expense to the 
Government. 


HEALTH AND GENERAL 
WELFARE 


Of all our national resources, 
none is of more basic value than 
the health of our people. Over a 
year ago I presented to the Con- 
gress my views on a_ national 
health program. The Congress 
acted on several of the recom- 
mendations in this program— 
mental health, the health of moth- 
ers and children and hospital con- 
struction. I urge this Congress to 
complete the work begun last 
year and to enact the most im- 
portant recommendation of the 
program—to provide adequate 
medical care to all who need it, 
not as a charity but on the basis 
of payments made by the bene- 
ficiaries of the program. 

One administrative change 
would help greatly to further our 
national program in the fields of 
health, education and welfare. I 
again recommend the establish- 
ment of a well-integrated Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


VETERANS 


Fourteen million World War II 
service men have returned to ci- 
vilian life. The great majority 
have found their places as citi- 
zens of their communities and 
their nation. It is a tribute to the 
fiber of our service men and to 
the flexibility of our economy 
that these adjustments have been 
made so rapidly and so success- 
fully. 

More than 2,000,000 of these 
veterans are attending schools or 
acquiring job skills through the 
financial assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government. Thousands. of 
sick and wounded veterans are 
daily receiving the best of medi- 
cal and hospital care. Half a mil- 
lion have obtained loans, with 
Government guaranties, to pur- 
chase homes or farms or to em- 
bark upon new businesses. Com- 
pensation is being paid in almost 
2,000,000 cases for disabilities or 
death. More than 3,000,000 are 
continuing to maintain their low- 
cost national service life insur- 
ance policies. Almost 7,000,000 
veterans have been aided by unh- 
employment and self-employment 
allowances. 


Exclusive of mustering-out 
payments and terminal leave pay, 
the. program for veterans of all 
wars is costing over. $7 billions a 
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eral. budget. This is the most far- 
reaching and complete veterans’ 
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program ever conceived by any 
nation. 

Except for minor adjustments, 
I believe that our program of 
benefits for veterans is now com- 
plete. In the long run, the suc- 
cess of the program will not be 
measured by the number of vet- 
erans obtaining financial aid or 
by the number of dollars we 
spend. History will judge us not 
by the money we spend, but by 
the further contribution we enable 
our veterans to ‘make to their 
country. In considering any addi- 
tional legislation, that must be 
our criterion. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


We have recently witnessed in 
this country numerous attacks 
upon the constitutional rights of 
individual citizens, as a result of 
racial and religious bigotry. Sub- 
stantial. segments of our people 
have been prevented from exer- 
cising fully their right to partici- 
pate in the election of public offi- 
cials,.both locally and nationally. 
Freedom to engage in lawful call- 
ings has.been denied. 

The will to fight these crimes 
should be in the hearts of every 
one of us. 


For the Federal Government, 
that fight is now being carried on 
by the Department of Justice to 
the full extent of the powers that 
have been conferred upon it. 
While the Constitution withholds 
from the Federal Government the 
major task of preserving the 
peace in the several States, I am 
not convinced that present legis- 
lation reaches the limit of Federal 
power to protect the civil rights 
of its citizens. 


I have, therefore, by Executive 
order, established the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights to 
study .and report on the whole 
problem of Federally secured civil 
rights, with a view to making 
recommendations to the Congress. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


In our responsibility to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the 
people, we have always to con- 
sider the natural résources of our 
country. They are the founda- 
tion of our life. In the develop- 
ment of the great river systems 
of America there is the major op- 
portunity of our generation to 
contribute to the increase of the 
national wealth. This program is 
already well along; it should be 
pushed with full vigor. 


I must advise the Congress that 
we are rapidly becoming a “have 
not” nation as to many of our min- 
erals. The economic progress and 
the security of our country de- 
pend upon an expanding return 
of mineral discovery and upon im- 
proved methods of recovery. The 
Federal Government must do its 
part to meet this need. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Progress in reaching our do- 
mestic goals is closely related to 
our conduct of foreign affairs. All 
that I have said about maintain- 
ing a sound and prosperous econ- 
omy and improving the welfare 
of our people has greater mean- 
ing because of the world leader- 
ship of the United States. What 
we do, or fail to do, at home af- 
fects not only ourselves but mil- 
lions throughout the world. If 
we are to fulfill our responsibili- 
ties to ourselves and to other peo- 
ples; we must make sure that the 
United States is sound econom- 
ically, socially and _ politically. 
Only then will we be able to help 
bring about the elements of peace 
in other countries—political sta- 
bility,.economic advancement and 
social progress. 

Peace treaties for Italy, Bul- 
garia, Romania and Hungary 
have finally been prepared. Fol- 
lowing the signing of these. trea- 
ties next month in Paris, they will 


‘be submitted to the Senate for 


ratification. This Government does 


not regard. the treaties as. com- 
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pletely satisfactory. Whatever 
their défects, however, I am con- 
virniced that they are as- good as 
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we can hope to obtain by agree- 
ment among the principal war- 
time allies. Further dispute and 
delay would gravely jeopardize 
political stability in the countries 
concerned for many years. 

During the long months of de- 
bate on these treaties, we have 
made it clear to all nations that 
the United States will not consent 
to settlements at the expense of 
principles we regard as vital to a 
just and enduring peace. We have 
made it equally clear that we will 
not retreat to isolationism: Our 
policies will be the same during 
the forthcoming negotiations in 
Moscow on the German and 
Austrian treaties, and during fu- 
ture conferences on the Japanes? 
treaty. 

The delay in arriving at the first 
peace settlements is due partly to 
the difficulty of reaching agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on 
the terms of settlement. What- 
ever differences there may have 
been between us and the Soviet 
Union, however, should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that 
the basic interests of both nations 
lie in the early making of a peace 
under which the peoples of all 
countries may return, as free men 
and women, to the essential tasks 
of production and reconstruction. 
The major.concern of each of us 
should be the promotion of collec- 
tive security, not the advancement 
of individual security. 


Our policy toward the Soviet 
Union is guided by the same 
principles which determine our 
policies. toward all nations. We 
seek only to uphold the principles 
of international justice which 
have been embodied in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

We must now get on with the 
peace settlements. The occupy- 
ing powers should recognize the 
independence of Austria and with- 
draw their troops. The Germans 
and the Japanese cannot be left 
in doubt and fear as to their fu- 
ture; they must know their na- 
tional boundaries, their. resources, 


group of nations. We ask only 
that there be safeguards suffi-— 


be able to use this power for 
military purposes. So long as all 
governments are not agreed om 
means of international control of 
atomic energy, the shadow of 
fear will obscure the bright pros— 
pects for the peaceful use of this 
enormous power. 

In accordance with the atomic 
energy act of 1946, the commis- 
sion established under that law is, 
assuming full jurisdiction over 
our domestic atomic energy en— 
terprise. The program of the com— 
mission will, of course, be worked 
out in close Gollaboration with the 
military services in conformity 
with the wish of the Congress, 
but it is my fervent hope that the 
military significance of atomic 
energy will steadily decline. We 
look to the commission to foster 
the development of atomic energy 
for industrial use and scientific 
and medical research. In the vig— 
orous and effective development 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
rests our hope that this new 
force may ultimately be turned 
into a blessing for all nations. 


MILITARY POLICY 


In 1946 the Army and Navy 
completed the demobilization o€ 
their wartime forces. They are 
now maintaining the forces which 
we need for national defense and 
to fulfill our international obliga— 
tions. 

We live in a world in which 
strength on the part of peace— 
loving nations is still the great- 
est--deterrent to aggression. 
World stability can be destroyed 
when nations with great respon— 
sibilities neglect to maintain the 
means of discharging those re- 
sponsibilities. 

This is an age when unforeseen 
attack could come with un- 
précedented speed: We must be 
strong enough to defeat, and 
thus to forestall, any such attack. 
In our steady progress toward @ 





and what reparations they must 
pay.. Without trying to manage 
their. internal affairs, we can in- 
sure that those countries do not 
rearm. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


The United States can be proud 
of its part in caring for peoples 
reduced to want by the ravages of 
war, and in aiding nations to re- 
store their national economies, We 
have shipped more supplies to the 
hungry peoples of the world since 
the end of the war than all other 
countries combined. 

However, insofar as admitting 
displaced persons is concerned, I 
do not feel that the United States 
has done its part. Only about 5,- 
000 of them have entered this 
country since May, 1946. The fact 
is that the executive agencies are 
now doing all that is reasonably 
possible under the limitation of 
existing law and established quo- 
tas. Congressional assistance in 
the form of new legislation is 
needed. I urge the Congress to 
turn its attention to this world 
problem, in an effort to find ways 
whereby we can fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities to these thousands 
of homeless and suffering refu- 
gees of all faiths. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


World economic cooperation is 
essential to world political co- 
operation. We have made a good 
start on economic cooperation 
through the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, 
and the Export-Import Bank. We 
must now take other steps for 
the reconstruction of world trade 
and we should continue to strive 
for an international trade system 
as free from obstructions as pos- 
sible. 


ATOMIC. ENERGY 
The United States has taken 
the lead in. the endeavor to put 
atomic energy under effective in- 
ternational control. We seek no 








more rational world order, the 
need for large armed forces is 
progressively declining; but the 
stabilizing force of American mili-— 
tary strength must not be weak— 
ened until our hopes are fully 
realized. When a system of col— 
lective security under the United 
Nations has been established, we 
shall be willing to lead in col- 
lective disarmament, but, untik 
sueh a system becomes a reality, 
we must not again allow our 
weakness to invite attack. 

For these reasons, we need well— 
equipped, well-trained armed 
forces and we must be able to 
mobilize rapidly our resources in 
men and material for our own 
cefense, should the need arise. 

Fhe Army will be reduced to 
1,070,000 officers and men by 
July 1, 1947. Half of the Army 
will be used for occupation duties 
abroad, and most of the remainder 
will be employed at home in the 
support of these overseas forces. 

The Navy is supporting the oc— 
cupation troops in Europe and in 
the Far East. Its fundamental mis- 
sion—to support our national in- 
terests wherever required—is un- 
changed. The Navy, including the 
Marine Corps, will average 571,- 
000 officers and men during the 
fiscal year 1948. 


We are encountering serious 
difficulties in maintaining our 
forces at even these reduced lev— 
els. Occupation troops are barely 
sufficient to carry out the duties 
which our foreign policy requires. 
Our forces at home are at a point. 
where further reduction is im- 
practicable. We should like, an 
Army and a Navy composed en— 
tirely of long-term volunteers, but 
in spite of liberal inducements the 
basic needs of the Army are not 
now being met by voluntary en- 
listments. 


The War Department has ad- 
vised me that it is unable to make 
an accurate forecast at the pres— 
ent time as to whether it will be 
possible to maintain the strength 
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of the Army by relying exclusive- 
ly .on volunteers. The situation 
will be much cleared in a few 
Weeks, when the results of the 
eampaign for volunteers are 
known. The War Department will 
make its recommendation as_ to 
the need for the extension of Se- 
lective Service in sufficient time 
to enable the Congress to take ac- 
tion prior to the expiration of the 
present law on March 31. The re- 
sponsibility for maintaining our 
armed forces at the strength nec- 
essary for our national safety rests 
with the Congress. 

The development of a trained 
Citizen Reserve is also vital to 
our, national security. This can 
best be accomplished through uni- 
versal training. I have appointed 
an Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training to study the vari- 
ous plans for a training program, 
and I expect that the recommen- 
dations of the commission will be 
of benefit to the Congress and to 
mes.in reaching decisions on this 
problem. 

-The cost of the militar 
lishment is substantial. 
our, certain way by which we can 
cut costs. and at the same time 
enhance our national security. 
That' is by the establishment of a 
single Department of National 
Defense. I shall communicate with 
the Congress in the near future 
with reference to the establish- 
ment of a single Department of 
National Defense. 

‘National security does not con- 
eist only of an Army, a Navy, and 
an Air Force. It rests on a much 
broader base. It depends on a 
sound economy of prices and 
wages,.on a prosperous .agricul- 
ture, pn satisfied and productive 
workers, on a competitive private 
enterprise free from monopolistic 
rep jon, on continued industrial 
harmony and production, on civil 
liberties and human freedoms— 
‘on all‘the forces which create in 
our+men and women a strong 
moral fibér and spiritual stamina. 

But we have a higher duty and 
a greater responsibility than the 
attainment of national security. 
Our goal is collective security for 
all. mankind. 

If we can work in a spirit of 
understanding and mutual re- 
spect, we can fulfill this solemn 
obligation which rests upon us. 

The spirit of the American 
people can set the course of world 
history. If we maintain and 
strengthen our cherished ideals, 
and if we share our great bounty 
with war-stricken people over the 
world, then the faith of our citi- 
zens in freedom and democracy 
will spread over the whole earth 
and free men everywhere will 
share our devotion to these ideals. 

Let us have the will and the 
patience to do this job together. 

May the Lord strengthen us in 
our faith. 

May He give us wisdom to lead 
the people of the world in His 
ways of peace. 


Ruml Resigns From 
New York Federal 
Reserve Bank 


The resignation is announced of 
Beardsley Ruml, who had served 
since January, 1937 as a Class C 
Director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and for the 
past Six years as Chairman of the 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent 
at the Reserve Bank, was made 
known on Jan. 2 by Allan Sproul, 
Président of the Bank. Mr. Ruml’s 
resignation became effective Dec. 
315° Mr. Ruml who is Chairman 
of the Board of R. H. Macy & Co. 
is|reported as stating that pres- 
sure of other semi-public activi- 
tieskiprompted the relinquishment 
of his duties at the Reserve Bank. 

William I. Myers has been re- 
appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Reserve Bank for-1947. 
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age of the market for G.I. loans. 
One of the factors present is the 
requirement of a fixed percentage 
down-payment on the part of the 
veteran. It seems to me that we 
money lenders should recommend 
to our secondary market that vet- 
erans’ loans should be on a case 
basis, and that the requirement 
of a fixed percentage down-pay- 
ment may cause us to either lose 
a desirable loan or to deprive a 
veteran of necessary working cap- 
ital. These fixed payment require- 
ments defeat the will of Congress. 
If this requirement is adopted 
generally, I predict that veterans 
are going to look to Congress to 
get the percentage loan that the 
law contemplated; and that if 
necessary, the government will do 
the financing without participa- 
tion by private enterprise. I 
should like the secondary market 
to consider that thought with the 
seriousness it deserves. 


The appraisal system is still the 
weak link in veteran financing. 
This can be said in spite of the 
sincere attempts now being made 
by the Veterans Administration to 
correct the situation. When you 
realize the size of the G.I. loan 
program, you cannot help but be 
sympathetic with the Veterans 
Administration. In a recent letter 
to General Bradley, appreciation 
was expressed for the progress 
being made and we requested an 
opportunity to present construc- 
tive suggestions. We shall request 
the VA to take one of the follow- 
ing s‘eps: either, and preferably, 
that appraisals be turned over en- 
tirely to FHA; or secondly, and 
less desirable, that a system like 
the FHA system be adopted by 
the Veterans Administration. We 
have a responsibility to present 
‘his case to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, because Congress has 
placed the responsibility for G.I. 
financing in the hands of the 
money lenders. 

The big problem in veteran 
housing is rental housing. Sur- 
veys indicate that at least 75% 
and probably 80% of the veterans 
want to rent. There are many 
supporters for the claim that the 
removal of the rental ceiling on 
new construction would go far to 
solve the problem. Certainly there 
is logic in the argument that the 
only cure for the rental housing 
shortage is to increase the supply 
of apartments. The recent decision 
to change the rental ceiling from 
2 tov of $80 to an average of $80 
should be helpful in this connec- 
tion. As you doubtless know, FHA 
has just reduced the requirement 
for so-called “front money.” The 
fact cannot be overlooked that in 
many sections of the country FHA 
insured rental housing is no 
longer in the blueprint stage. 
Those of us who have not care- 
fully rechecked possibilities of 
FHA insured rental housing with 
vur builders are overlooking a bet. 
As interesting reading, I suggest 
“dgar H. Greenbaum’s article in 
the January “Mortgage Banker,” 
*n which he tells about his new 
cooperative ownership G.I. project. 

While on the subject of inter- 
esting reading, I heartily com- 
mend to your attention the report 
of the American Legion Special 
Committee on Housing. 

Realtors and mortgage bankers 
have been united in their objec- 
tion to public housing. Why not 
unite to correct conditions that 
vrovide support for public hous- 
ing? Public housing has more of 
a popular appeal than most of us 
are willing to admit, and one of 
the reasons for this popularity is 
the fact that the public housers 
have done something about 
blighted areas. In place of spend- 
ing our time and efforts fighting 
public housing on a national level, 
Jet us direct attention to the cor- 
rection of conditions in our own 





backyard, and get the supporters 
of public housing to help to do 
the job. First, let us be sure in 
our respective communities that 
our city has a City Plan; secondly, 
let us be sure our state passes a 
workable law authorizing a Re- 
development Commission. A sound 
redevelopment plan should be en- 
couraged and advanced as rapidly 
as possible. It must be recognized 
that the process indicated by the 
word “redevelopment” will not 
produce welfare rents competitive 
with public housing. It will bol- 
ster the tax base in the decaying 
cores of old cities, it will increase 
the amenities of in-town living 
and place such living in better 
competition with the suburbs, it 
will promote good rental housing 
in greater quantity and do much 
to advance the investment point 
of view in real estate. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that some type of public financial 
participation in the form of pay- 
as-you-go appropriation or bond 
issues must be provided if ac- 
complishment is to be significant. 
It is unquestionably sound gov- 
ernment to avoid Federal cen- 
tralization and to handle as many 
functions as possible at the local 
level. It must be realized, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to distribute 
some of its income to local gov- 
ernment units in return for prfe- 
empting the richest tax sources. 
A procedure whereby the differ- 
ence between acquisition cost and 
fair re-use value is written off at 
public expense as a public contri- 
bution, or incentive, appears to 
have merit. It avoids making a 
further precedent for inroads into 
the real property tax base and 
simplifies an honest statement of 
the public cost involved. Finally, 
even without a redevelopment 
plan, there are some things we 
can and should do. 

Safety and sanitary codes should 
be vigorously enforced, and local 
real estate interests should give 
continuous support to city officials 
charged with these duties, who 
frequently become discouraged by 
political pressure and the dilatory 
attitude of the courts. What atti- 
tude should a trade association 
take towards Federal legislation? 
I submit the following approach 
as being the best I know of and 
worthy of your consideration: 

Here is what the Chairman of 
our Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, James W. Rouse, has to say 
on this subject in submitting a 
redevelopment bill that it is pro- 
posed to present to the Board of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
for approval next month: “I want 
to suggest a manner of approach 
to new legislation which I feel is 
essential to the effective support 
of our free enterprise system. 

“There are problems we face, 
the solution to which is regarded 
by the majority of the people of 
this countrv as being in the public 
interest. The fact that such prob- 
lems may also specifically and in- 
timately concern a_ particular 
vhase of business, does not lessen 
the public interest in their solu- 
tion. 


“Unfortunately, the pattern of 
the past ten years has been that 
when any problem finally reaches 
the point of public interest those 
who seek to solve it turn not to 
the existing channels of private 
business, but to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is bad—it is dan- 
gerous. But the habit patterns of 
business under such circumstances 
are equally bad; for Business in- 
stead of recognizing the problem 
as being one that is more exten- 
sive in its scope than “profits and 
loss” and organizing itself to a 
solution other than government, 
screams against further centrali- 
zation of power in the Federal 
Government, girds itself to fight 
the “socialists,” and overlooks 





completely the cause of the prob- 
lem and what it might do by way 
of cure therefor. 

“Battle is thereby joined be- 
tween the forces which ignore 
Business and Business which ig- 
nores the problem. 

“This is the point we have 
reached, it seems to me, with re- 
spect to two very important prob- 
lems relating to our business, 

1. Low cost housing. 
2. Urban development, 


“When we helped to prevent the 
pasage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill, we saved the country 
from a dangerous expansion of 
the philosophy of ‘government 
solution’ but, although this was 
hailed as a great victory for pri- 
vate enterprise, it was in fact 
only a reprieve. It settled nothing. 
The problems which that bill 
sought to solve remain—and they 
are real. If we ignore the prob- 
lems of housing for the low in- 
come groups and redevelopment 
of our blighted areas, we are hid- 
ing from reality by sticking our 
heads in the ground. These prob- 
lems exist and they will be solved 
—with and by private enterprise 
or by the government. They have 
become problems very acutely in 
the public interest. 


“All of this, it seems to me, we 
must keep very much in the fore- 
front of our thinking in the 
months ahead. Business men, by 
and large, yearn for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. But, 
with respect to these problems the 
status quo won’t do. We will either 
fight a losing battle to maintain 
it, or we will have vision and 
leadership enough to guide the 
change.” 


Needless to say, it is the latter 
course which I am urging for the 
MBA. In my opinion, we should 
view each new bill objectively in 
terms of: 


1. Is the problem which it seeks 
to solve a real one? 


Can it be solved through exis‘t- 
ing channels and facilities and 
can we so demonstrate? 


3. Will the legislation proposed 
contribute in a worthwhile 
manner to the solution of the 
problem? 


. Does it create new Federal con- 
trols which in themselves may 
create a greater problem than 
the one attacked? 

We must resist centralization of 
power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, while recognizing at the 
same time that certain problems 
require Federal assistance. That 
is a tightrope to walk, and I fully 
realize it, but,it seems to me that 
we must make that effort. 

I believe that the country is 
tired of trade associations and 
other special groups that fight but 
fail to lead in the solution of our 
real problems. We must take a 
bill such as the one enclosed; 
treat it seriously; analyze it ob- 
jectively; revise it where we think 
it needs revision; support it vig- 
orously if it merits support; and 
fight it like the very devil if we 
think it wrong. But above all 
else, our approach and our con- 
clusions must be sincere, intelli- 
gent, and objective. 


Whatever else is said about the 
Wagner - Ellender- Taft Bill, it 
must be recognized that in stenu- 
ously and decisively opposing the 
passage of constructive legislation 
carefully prepared by sincere and 
conscientious housing advisors as 
a remedy for our national housing 
ills, the real estate interests of 
this country have automatically 
assumed a solemn obligation to 
propose and promote a practical 
alternative program for remedy- 
ing these ills. If the real estate 
interests do less, they will bring 
upon themselves one of the most 
serious indictments which the 
American people have ever de- 
livered to any business group. It 
is no longer a question of whether 
decent housing should or can be 
provided for all the people. Bad 
housing will be eliminated. In the 
recent war our tremendous capac- 


2. 





demonstrated, and slum dwellers 
are becoming educated to the de- 
gree that they suspect their cir- 
cumstances are not inevitable. 
Nothing can do more than good 
housing to renew the faith of the 
masses in American democracy. 
Nothing can do more than bad 
housing to fertilize the seeds of 
other governmental theories. 
I 


Selecting Jobs 


(Continued from iirst page) 
for inflation hedges or sustenance 
purposes. Food is destined to be 
grown on great farms as surely 
as shoes are made in great fac- 
tories. 








Professions or Manufacturing? 


Another illustration: profes- 
sional workers such as lawyers, 
engineers, teachers and dentists 
increased from 4 per 100 in 1910 
to 8 per 100 today. While oppor-— 
tunities for professional workers 
will continue to expand, it is the 
belief of experts that there will 
not be enough jobs for all of the 
young people who wish to enter 
these fields. My advice is, there- 
fore, that, unless you have a vital 
interest in and an unusual apti- 
tude for one of the professions, 
you had better consider other 
vocations where there will be 
greater opportunities. 


Since 1920 manufacturing and 
mechanical industries have em- 
ployed more workers than any 
other vocational groups. A figure 
of over 30 out of every 100 has 
been reached. I visualize that dur- 
ing the next 30 years America, 
and even Eastern Europe and 
Asia, are headed for a trial of a 
nearly completely mechanized 
civilization. Since, then, the es— 
sentials of life will be taken care 
of by machine, the greatest voca- 
tional opportunities may be for 
machine builders, machine re- 
pairers, machine tenders and 
technologists. 


Good Opportunities In 
Transportation, Distribution, 
Trade Vocations 


These must complement the 
‘manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. People need manufac— 
tured goods. They have gone long 
without them. Someone must 
transport these goods from the 
factory, and someone must dis- 
tribute them to the consumer. The . 
number of workers involved im 
such pursuits has more than 
doubled since 1870 and will, no 
doubt, continue to increase in the 
years ahead. 


For young women the clerical 
field will probably continue to 
offer the best opportunities. The 
number of clerical workers more 
than doubled from 1910-1945. 
These jobs will continue strong 
in order to keep up with the needs 
of business and industrial, trans— 
portation and distributive activi- 
ties. But as wages increase, young 
women must do more and better 
work. “Any girl’ cannot get jobs 
much longer. 


Advice to Job Hunters 


It is impossible to have a great 
war without “paying the piper.” 
Sooner or later we are bound to 
witness a business depression. 
Therefore, whether you - be 
laborer, operator, craftsman, 
salesman, administrator, or what, 
look for work with (a) @ com- 
pany whose earnings fluctuate a 
minimum between good times and 
bad times. A toilet tissue manu- 
facturer would qualify, while a 
steel company would not. Or (b) 
work for a company which fur- 
nishes a necessity and whose busi- 
ness holds up during a depression. 
A fire insurance company would 
qualify. while a hotel would not. 


Or (c) work for a growing indus- 
try-such as chemical companies. 
Or (d) work for a concern that 
can quickly mark up prices in 
ease of inflation. Chain stores 
would qualify; railroads would 





ity for production has been amply 


not. 
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NY Group Recommends 
Labor Law Changes 


(Continued from page 187) 
should be incorporated, compelled 
to make reports of their assets as 
other corporations, and made li- 
able for the actions of their mem- 
bers. As others have pointed out, 
this would deter union leaders 
from irresponsible and unauthor- 
ized strikes. It would deter strik- 
ers from destroying property, in- 
juring non-strikers, racketeering, 
using flying squadrons and vari- 
ous other forms of intimidation 
and violence. 


Appropriate Labor Laws Should 
Be Enacted 


When the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act was passed in 1935, and 
similar laws enacted in various 
states, labor unions were consid- 
ered weak, hence needed govern- 
ment assistance; but conditions 
have changed since then. Some 
consider that today the individual 
citizen, as a result of Federal leg- 
islation and growth of unions has 
Jost his Bill of Rights and surren- 
dered his individual freedom to 
the labor unions. A well-known 
student of economics and labor 
matters recently stated “we have 
gone so far in conferring rights 
and privileges upon organized Ja- 
bor that it is today hard to think 
of any responsibilities and re- 
straints to which labor unions are 
subject. Granting the right of col- 
jective bargaining does not mean, 
or should not mean, that the bene- 
ficiaries of that right are above 
and beyond the law. Yet that is 
about what has happened.” 


One of the large western trust 
companies reeently made a study 
of the special privileges enjoyed 
by labor, but illegal for an ordi- 
nary citizen, It listed the follow- 
ing: immunity from lawsuits; 
financial irresponsibility; exemp- 
tion from injunctions, anti-trust 
Jaws, and anti-racketeering laws; 
privilege of coercing union mem- 
bers, and of obtaining contracts 
under duress; inrmunity from Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Under various 
rulings, the study points, out, the 
congregation of a church can be 
sued, but not a labor union. And 
the union’s only responsibility to 
fulfill a contract would be a bond, 
hut demanding such a bond is 
can “unfair labor practice” for an 
employer, according to the Labor 
Relations Board. 

Along this same line, are juris- 
dictional strikes, secondary boy- 
c<otts, and the requirement that 
employers bargain with their em- 
ployees in good faith without re- 
quiring employees to do the same. 
So the employers are required to 
bargain, but the employees can 
do as they please. Furthermore, 
if an employer has recognized a 
union, he cannot discuss with his 
employees its demands without 
opening himself to litigation un- 
«ier a charge of threat or intimi- 
dation. There should be free 
speech for employers as well as 
members of unions. Labor and 
management should have equal 
yights in the matter of collective 
bargaining. There should be equal- 
ity before the law in all matters 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Your Special Committee on In- 
dustrial Problems and Relations 
is opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, except in the case of juris- 
dictional strikes. In other cases 
compulsory arbitration is not only 
against American ideals of indi- 
vidual freedom, but would not be 
etfective in helping labor rela- 
tions. A system of arbitration 
should be worked out by manage- 
ment and labor for the purpose 
of adjusting various differences 
which may arise. 

Respectfutly submitted, 
Lewis R. Gwyn, Chairman 
Jeremiah R. Van Brunt 
Frederic T. Wood 

Of the Special Committee 
on Industrial Problems 
. and Relations 
New York, Dec. 13, 1946. 


Pope Pius Appeals for Just Peace 


Pope Pius XII, in an address to the-resident members of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals which was broadcast by the Vatican’s short wave 
station and rebroadcast over the Italian and Spanish long wave sta- 


tions, told the world on Christmas 


Eve that there is grave danger of 


new conflicts in Europe unless an early and just peace is established 
and means are brought about to alleviate the dire privation which 


now exists. The Pontiff, whose ad-® 
dress lasted 34 minutes, accord- 
ing to Associated Press advices of 
Dec. 24 from Rome, urged three 
considerations upon the rulers of | 
the world as a basis of policy:| 
First, “a definitive peace among 
all States” in order ‘to remove 
dangerous international tensions” 
second, that this peace be given | 
“the seal of true justice, of far-| 
seeing wisdom, of sincere service 
to the common interests of the en- 
tire human family; and, finally, 
that there be established in the 
instruments of peace “a procedure 
clearly determined” for correct- 
ing them, so that the “voice of 
reason and equity” demanding 
modifications may be heeded. 

Before outlining the three 
points for basic consideration, the 
Pope declared, the same advices 
reported: 

“We most willingly recognize 
the untiring efforts of outstanding 
statesmen, who for a year or so 
in a series of almost uninter- 
rupted and toilsome conferences, 
have labored to bring about what 
honest men the world over ardent- | 
ly long for and desire. 








| will! 





“But alas, differences of opin- 
ion, mutual distrust and suspicion, 
the doubtful value, in fact and in 
justice, of not a few decisions al- 
ready taken or still to be taken, 
have made uncertain and fragile 
the strength and vitality of com- 
/promises and solutions based on 
\force or political prestige, which 
leave deep down in many hearts 
delusion and discontent.” 


Toward the conclusion of his ad- 
dress Pope Pius pleaded: 


“Therefore, we say once more to 
all who can lend a helping hand: 
Let not your zeal grow cold; let 
your help be ever more available 
and generous! Away with all 
greedy selfishness, all mean 
doubts, all bitterness, all indif- 
ference, all rancor. 


“Let your eye see only the mis- 
ery and above all the suffering 
of millions of children and young 
people who are perishing with 
hunger. In this way you, at one 
and the same time, give and re- 
ceive the ineffable Christmas gift: 
Peace on earth to men of good 


”) 





Bankers Dollar Acceptances Outstanding on 
Sept. 30, $199,827,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Sept. 30, 
amounted to $199,827,000, a decrease of $7,021,000 from the Aug. 31 
total, according to the monthly acceptances survey issued on Oct. 15, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a 
year ago, the Sept. 30 total represents an increase of $65,294,000. 


In the month-to-month comparison, 


imports,‘ exports, domestic 


shipments, domestic warehouse credits, and those figures based on 
goods stored in or shipped between foreign countries were lower, 
while only dollar exchange showed a gain. 

In the yearly analysis, ali the items were higher except domestic 
warehouse credits and dollar exchange. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES 


OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 


BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 








Federal Reserve District— Sept. 30, 1946 Aug. 31, 1946 Sept. 29, 1945 
SR ae ene Sie eee $) 7,541,060 $18,196,000 $17,196,000 
2 New York se icidint toad tel ses chk 135,924,000 141,090,000 79,690,000 
3 Philadelphia____-_ Se os 13,567,000 14,537,000 10,114,000 
4 Cleveland___.____--- a. 2,577,C00 2,529,000 2,073,000 
5 Richmond______- aks desi ee 749,000 823,009 1,007,000 
6 Atlanta_______-_ pitelingil iets otoaine 2,427,000 3,251,000 3,281,000 
5 RE ESR aan oe ae ba . 4,619,000 4,943,000 4,712,000 
og Xa: SAI age 2 otcid 522,600 898,000 292,000 
9 Minneapolis_.._._.___ Rw CESS € 49,C00 150,000 134,000 

10 Kanses City.......... 5th = " Poor aN ain 
11 Dallas__- eee , a, a 1,150,000 1,019,000 692,000 
12 San Francisco__-_-_- aE 20,702,000 19,412,000 15,342,000 
Grand Total___- GS. ear $199,827,000 $206,848,000 $134,533,000 
Increase for month $17, 021,000 Increase for year__.. $65,294,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Sept. 30, 1946 Aug. 31, 1946 Sept. 29, 1945 
FEAR 5. Pn a eS Sa $150,090.000 $152,260,000 $97,569,000 
Exports____- Sf seta tie 19,702,000 21,642,000 10,551,000 
Domestic shipments_ Beek wl edaes 10,959,000 12,053,000 8.281,000 
Domestic warehouse credits- pci ss 12,484,000 13,666,000 14,499,000 
Dollar exchange__-_- 59,090 22,000 225,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped _ 
between foreign countries________- 6,523,000 7,205,000 3,408,000 


Since 
of September. 
merchandise 


A slackening in 


1925 there have been 15 increases as against 7 
shipments of coffee, 
accounted for a large part of the decrease in September 1946. 


decreases in the month 
woodpulp, rice and general 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 


Own bills_- $68,149,000 


CURRENT MARKET 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates 
EE iota oem Vg 
RE SEO Vg 
$0. RE Pee Ve 

120_. <saver 18 

250... << CW RAS: 1% 

Sa eae ae, 1% 


Bills of others__ 
Increase for month___-- 


RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, OCT. 15, 


$82,455,000 Total__.. $150,604,000 
. $10,728,000 


1946 
Dealers’ Selling Rates 


The following table, computed by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 


month since November, 1944: 








1944— S 1945— 
Mev. B.-.5..- 115,336,000 i * ip ) Piaersarute 
| Se 128,944,000 BME. Bbsu tase 
Sep. 29.=.<.- 
1945— et | 
S Mip | ADEE 129,743,000 a RES 
POG. 2852-452. 126,269,000 BIGB. Bibiniacidtin ws 
a) gen IPR 127,512,000 
SOs Rn enw iens 116,825,000 1946-— 
May 3... 104,356,000 RS ee 
June 30_...__. 106,893,000 ig 


$ 1946— $ 
116,717,000 he ears 162,790,000 
128,035,000 Apr. 30___._--. 168,879,000 
- 134,533,000 i eae 177,273,000 
- 134,592,000 aun. 23.2... 191,719,000 
144,790,000 July: 31+... 205.381,000 
154,349,000 Aug. 31__---.. 206,848,000 
‘ Sept. 30... 199,827,000 
166,352,000 
— 166,852,000 





tievly, over the same week in 1946, 


Eleciric Output for Week Ended jen. 4, 
18.3% Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year- 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, es- 
timates that the amount of electrical energy distributed by ‘the 
electric light and power industry for the week ended Jan. 4,.1947, 
was 4,573,807,000 kwh., an increase of 18.3% over the corresponding 
week last year when electric output amounted to 3,865,362,000- kwh. 
The current figure also compares with 4,442,443,000 kwh. produced 
in the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, which was 18.2% higher than, the 
3,758,942,000 kwh., produced in the week ended Dec. 22, 1945:. 
largest increases were reported by the Southern States and Pacific 
Coast groups which showed increases of 26.3% and 24.1%, aoe 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR . Bee: 








The 





DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) * | 
- \ Apigsatty 
1945 Over 1945 





Major Geographical Week Ended + 
Division— Jan. 4 Dec. 28 Dec. 21 Dec. 14 —_ 7 
New England______-_._-__ eal 13.2 10.6 11.7 11.3 10.1 
Middle Atlantic__..._______ 10.7 10.6 9.1 6.4 ‘3.9 
Central Industrial__..._~~ 16.5 17.4 15.3 13.5 1r3 
West Central..._......... 17.9 14.1 11.4 11.0 2.3 
Southern States_....___. 26.3 26.3 25.5 21.2 a3 
Rocky Mountain__._______ 13.7 9.2 7.2 9.5 
Pacific Coast_..u-2.-.4 9.24.1 26.0 23.1 26.1 a 1% 
—_— — _— -_—_—— Ae ser ae) 
Total United States... 18. 3 18.2 16.5 15.0 14.1 


veal 


Change 


» 194g 


Week Ended— 1946 1944 1932 
Sra ee 4,478,092 4,028,286 +11.2 4,375,079 1,507,503 11: 
iy | Saree 4.495.220 3,934,394 +143 4,354,575 1,528,145 ..1. 
ES eae, 4,539,712 3,914,738 +16.0 4,345,352 1,533,028 1,824, 
A ORE 4,601,767 3,937,420 +169 4,358,293 1,525,410 9815 
er aa aE 4,628,353 3,899,293 +18.7 4,354,939 1,520,730 | >; 788, 
Sy, Le 4,682,085 3,948,024 +186 4,396,595 1,531,584. es 
Os BB dine cukice 4,699,935 3,984,608 +18.0 4,450,047 1,475,268 18 , 
er. $8. 4,764,718 3,841,350 +240 4,368,519 1,510,337°” 118/002 
Nov. 30_____- ----- 4.448,193 4,042,915 +10.0 4.524.257 1,518,922))(0.808.225 
ON, Ce 4,672,712 4,096,954 +141 4,538,012 1,563,384 .; 118402863 ~~ 
eS | eee 4,777,943 4,154,061 +15.0 4,563,079 1,554,473 1,860,028 
Dec, 21_. ----- 4,940,453 4,239,376 +165 4,616,975 1,414,710 1,637 
Dec. 28_____- 4,442,443 3,758,942 +182 4,225,814 1,619,265 ~:2,442,006 
“, Change . vie 
Week Ended— 1947 1946 Over 1946 1945 1932 1929 
MTS. Bia. sits tintdinbiiniones 4,573,807 3,865,362 + 18.3 4.427,281 1,602,482 1:133.810 
pS: CERRY 4,163,206 4,614,334 1,598,201 1.736, " 
cae | SaaS aoe 4,145,116 4,588,214 1,588,967 — 1717, 
ES SRR 4,034,365 4,576,713 1,588,853" 


17388 





17, 1946, page 299. 


Moody’s Gommon Stock Yields 


For yields in prior years see the following back issues’?*the 
“Chronicle”: 1941 yields (also annually from 1929), Jan. Ty “1942, 
page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 14, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, 
1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 1945, page 558; 1945 y 
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MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON (STOCKS: 


> Average 





Christmas Message 

President Truman flew from 
Washington to Independence, Mo.., 
early Christmas morning to spend 
the day at his home with his wife 
and daughter and other members 
of his family. The evening before, 
at five-fifteen, from the South 
Lawn of the White House, he de- 
livered a Christmas message to 
the nation which was broacast 
over all radio networks. An audi- 
ence of about 10,000 had assem- 
bled before the Presidential man- 
sion to witness the formal opening 
of the Christmas season by the 
President as he switched on the 
lights of the huge oriental spruce 
on the White House lawn. 

Mr. Truman told the nation that 
although harmony still does not 
exist in the world and that men 
find it easier “‘to die together on 
the field of battle than .. . to live 
together at home in peace,” nev- 
ertheless much has already been 
accomplished through the work 
of the United Nations and through 
“faith and courage” a day of 
world-wide peace can be envis- 
aged. 

“We have made a good start 
toward peace in the world,” said 
the President. ‘Ahead of us lies 
the larger task of making the 
peace secure.” And he concluded, 
according to Associated Press ad- 
vices of Dec. 24 from Washington: 

“The progress we have made 
gives hope that in the coming year 





i we shall reach our goal. May 1947 
entitle us to the benediction of 





Industrials Railroads Utilities Banks  Instrance ield 
(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
January, 1946____.__ 3.4 4.5 38 3.4 2.9 gate 4 
February, 1946____-___ 3.6 5.1 4.0 3.7 3.0 BS 3s 
March, 1946_________ 2.4 5.1 4.0 3.6 3.0 rie 6 
April, 1946__..._____ 3.3 5.1 3.9 3.6 3.0 og 28 
May, 1946__.____._.- 3.2 4.5 3.7 3.7 3.0 at, 38 
June, 1946________ . 4.8 3.9 3.7 3.1 ie 
OE ae 3.5 5.2 3.9 3.7 3.2 ry 337 
August, 1946._...... 3.8 5.6 4.2 3.8 3.2 : 49 
September, 1946_____ 4.1 6.5 4.6 4.0 3.6 oe 3 | 
October; 1946__.-____ 4.3 6.3 4.7 3.9 3.5 4)4' 
November, 1946______ 4.4 6.9 4.8 4.0 3.6 548 
December, 1946... 4.4 6.6 4.6 3.9 3.5 45 
President Delivers the Master: ‘Blessed’ are the 
peacemakers for they s*all be 


called the children of God.’ 

“Because of what we have 
achieved for peace, because of all 
the promise our future holds, I 
say to all my countrymen: Merry 
Christmas! 

“Merry Christmas, 
Ged bless you all!” 


Death of Baron Rothschild 


Baron Robert de Rothschild, a 
retired leader of the Paris bank- 
ing firm, died in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland on/Dec. 25, according to 
Paris advices appearing in the 
New York “Sun” of Dec. 26)"He 
was 66 years of age, said the ad- 
vices, which also stated in part: 

“Before his retirement he. with 
his cousin, Baron Edouard de 
Rothschild, headed the firm «of 
Rothschild Freres, a banking es— 
tablishment known  througkott 
the world. In 1940 he left Paris: 
with his wife, Baroness NeHy«de 
Rothschild, and two daughters 
shortly before the Germans'/oe- 
cupied the city. He arrived safely 
in London and shortly thereafter 
went to the United Statesarjmsis 

“He had lived at 45 East/ 36th 
Street in New York and also had 
a summer home at Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. The Baroness: died 
on Jan, 8, 1945, at Roosevelt: Hos- 
pital. The Baron returned ‘to’ Eu- 
rope aboard the Queen Mary: tast 
July 26. He said on his departure, 
that he planned to aid inthe re- 


and | may 








establishment of Judaism in 
France.” 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Aver 


Moody’s computed bond 
given-in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 


ages 


prices and bond yield averages are 


1946-47 - U.S. Avge. 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Cc . 
Averages Bonds vate Aaa re "7 — Baa ne ~~ 4 at a 3 
per R. U. y 
n, 1 --<-—- 122.11 117.00 121.06 119.82 117.00 110.52 112.93 118.00 120.22 
ms 08 117,00 121.25 119.61 117.00 110.34 112.75 117.80 120.22 
TE 122.11 11 ; : . ‘ 
6.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.34 112.75 118.00 120.22 
ee ies 122.14 116 ‘a ; . 
3: 80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.75 118.00 12002 
oe 122.17 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 11034 11256 118.00 120.02 
eo STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
© Se” SRR 122.20 116,80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 117.80 120.02 
30.-.--__ 122.20 116.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 117.80 120.02 
La 122.17 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 11015 112.56 11800 12002 
ee 122.17 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 11286 11880 11982 
a6 eae 122.17 116.61 120.84 119.41 116.61 110.15 112.56 11780 119.82 
2B ot STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
Boo 122.14 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.41 110.15 112.56 117.60 119.82 
s 08 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.61 110.15 112.86 117.60 119.82 
ke 122.05 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.97 11237 1417.60 119.82 
ger ils 121.92 116.61 120.84 119.20 116.61 109.97 112.37 117.60 119.82 
Whe ee a 122.02 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.97 11237 11760 119.61 
ae 121.89 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.61 109.97 112.37 117.60 119.61\ 
See 121.89 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.97 112.37 11760 119.61 
alia 121.86 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.97 112.37 117.46 119.82 
aa 121.92 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.97 112.37 11740 119.61 
* “OSS 121.92 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.41 109.97 11237 117.40 119.61 
12__..... 121.86 116.41 120.63 119.00 116.41 109.97 112.37 117.40 119.61 
eee 121.83 116.41 120.63 119.00 116.41 110.15 112.37 117.60 119.41 
Tae 121.89 116.41 120.84 119.00 115.41 110.15 112.37 117.40 119.61 
” AS 121.89 11641 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.97 112.19 117.40 119.82 
a 121.89 116.41 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.79 112.19 117.40 119.61 
tea 121.74 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.61 
Ea 121.67 116.22 120.84 118.80 116.22 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.61 
rE 121.64 116.22 120.98 119.00 116.22 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.61 
Seay 121.52 116.22 12 119.00 116.02 109.79 111.81 117.60 119.61 
eae 121.36 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.02 109.60 111.81 117.60 119.61 
Nov, 29... _ 121.55 116.22 121.04 118.80 116.02 109.60 111.81 117.60 119.61 
sa Biceiai 121.80 116.41 121.04 119.00 116.02 109.79 112.00 117.60 119.82 
15-...--. 122.05 116.61 121.46 119.20 116.41 110.15 112.37 117.80 120.02 
at lll 122.17 116.61 121.25 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.60 120.02 
Joi... 122.14 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 110.15 112.19 117.60 119.82 
Oct. 252.u2--. 121.77 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.19 117.60 120.02 
SOS oid 121.43 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.80 120.02 
Ta ae 1.08 116.41 120.84 119.00 116.22 110.15 112.19 117.60 119.82 
~----. 121.05 116.61 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.34 112.56 117.80 119.82 
@epte27--152._ 121.08 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.15 112.37 117.80 119.82 
20....... 121.14 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.52 112.75 117.80 119.61 
13_.-._.. 121.80 117.20 121.46 119.41 117.00 111.44 113.89 118.00 120.22 
G--..__. 122.52 118.00 122.29 120.02 117.80 112.19 114.46 118.60 120.84 
Aug. 30..--__. 122.92 118.40 122.71 120.43 118.00 112.37 114.85 118.80 121.25 
July 26....... 123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
June 28....... 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
nea. 123.09 114.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
Apr. 26__.____ 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
Mar. 29.______ 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 11427 117.40 120.22 122.09 
Feb. 21_______ 126,02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
Jam. 25....... 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
High 1947__._ 122.17 117.00 121.46 119.82 117,00 110.52 112.93 
Low 1947.____ 122.08 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.86 1.80 be 
High 1946.___ 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
a 19464: _ 120.70 116.22 120.63 118.80 116.02 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.41 
year Ago 
ae. safe 125.30 118.00 121.67 120.22 117.60 112.56 114.85 118.20 120.84 
ears 
Jan. 6, 1945__ 120.67 113.50 119.00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1946-47 U.58. Avge. 
Daily Govt. Corpo- * 
ayungen tor ae Oe ae ee ee 
as ek 157 2.80 258 266 2.80 3.14 301 2.75 2.64 
eer 157 290 259 267 429280 3.15 3.02 276 2.64 
4ho5c:. 157 281 250 267 281 315 302 275 2.64 
tO 157 281 259 267 #=281 3.16 3.02 275 £2.65 
ee. 157 2.81 260 267 «4281 3.15 3.03 275 2.65 
Nias STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
Dec: 31i2.__ 156 281 259 267 4241281 3.16 3.03 2.76 2.65 
OR 156 281 2.59 267 281 3.16 303 2.96 2.65 
| aide all 157 281 #260 267 281 3.16 303 2.75 2.65 
ae 157 281 260 267 281 3.16 303 2.75 2.66 
eae 157 282 2.61 268 282 3.16 3.03 2.76 2.66 
i STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
ele 1.57 282 #260 2.69 283 #316 £3.03 2.77 2.66 
o; Ub Sees 157 2.82 260 269 282 316 3.03 2.77 2.66 
_. Sea 158 283 261 2.69 283 3.17 «304 2.77 2.66 
or. 159 282 261 269 282 3.17 3.04 2.77 2.66 
1.58 283 261 269 283 317 4293.04 277 2.67 
ike ii 159 2863 262 269 #282 3.17 «43.04 2.77 2.67 
eee 159 283 2.61 269 283- 317 43.04 2.77 2.67 
yy Sere 159 283 261 269 283 «3.17 3.04 2.78 2.66 
hla aa 159 283 261 -269 283 3.17 3.04 2.78 2.67 
_. Vad 159 283 262 269 283 3.17 3.04 2.78 2.67 
SE 159 283 262 2.70 283 3.17 «3.04 2.78 2.67 
REE 159 283 262 270 283 3.16 3.04 2.77 2.68 
Ping 159 283 261 2.70 283 3.16 304 2.78 2.67 
SE ee 159 283 261 2.70 284 3.17 3.05 2.78 2.66 
ae eae 159 . 283 261 2.70 284 318 305 2.78 2.67 
B05... 160 284 261 270 284 ##3.19 3.07 12.78 2.67 
ee 161 284 261 2.71 284 +%3.19 3.07 2.78 2.67 
anti a 161 2.84 2.61 2.70 284 3.19 3.07 2.78 2.67 
REPL 162 2.84 261 2.70 285 3.18 307 «2.77 2.67 
Souls 163 2.84 261 2.70 285 3.19 3.07 2.77 2.67 
Nov. 29.___.-- 162 284 260 2.71 285 3.19 307 2.77 2.67 
tty eee 1.60 283 260 2.70 285 3.18 3.06 2.77 2.66 
“) ASAE 158 282 2.58 269 283 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.65 
| ere 157 2.82 259 269 284 315 304 2.77 2.65 
; REET 157 283 2.60 269 285 3.16 3.05 2.77 2.66 
Oct. 25...... 160 282 260 269 284 3.15 305 2.77 2.65 
Pro 163 282 260 269 284 3.15 3.04 2.76 2.65 
1... 165° «283 4«02.83- 2.70 284 3.16 305 2.77 266 
R405. 165 282 259 2.70 282 3.115 303 2.76 2.66 
Sept. 27_-_____ 165 282 260 2.70 282 316 304 2.76 2.66 
eae 165 282 260 2.70 282 314 3.02 2.76 2.67 
13... 163 2.79 258 268 #280 3.09 296 2.75 2.64 
s... +158 2.75 284 265 2.76 305 293 2.72 2.61 
Aug. 30______- 155 2.73 252 263 2.75 3.04 291 2.71 £2.59 
July 26...... 149 2.73 250 260 2.73 303 287 269 2.58 
June28....... 147 2.71 249 259 2.73 3.03 285 2.69 2.58 
May. Glu... 148 2.71 251° 258 273 303 284 270 2.60 
Apr. 26______- 145 2.70 249 259 2.73 3.00 283 268 2.60 
Mar. 29__.___- 136 266 246 254 268 #294 2.78 2.64 2.55 
Feb. 21__._.-_ 133 267 249 256 2.70 294 283 2.64 2.55 
Jan. 25... 131 2.70 250 2.59 2.70 299 287 268 £2.55 
High: 1947... 1.57 281 260 267 4281 3.16 3.03 2.76 2.65 
Low 1947:.___ 157 280 258 266 280 3.14 3.01 2.75 2.64 
High 1946.... 1.66 2.84 262 2.71 285 3.19 3.07 2.78 2.68 
Low 1946. 131 265 245 253 267 #4+%293 2.77 2.63 2.53 
1 year Ago 
Jai. 7, 1946.. 138 2.75 257 264 2.77 303 291 2.74 2.61 
2 Years Ago 4 
Jam..6,:1945-. 1.78 2.98 2.70 2.76 298 3.47 3.24 2.96 2.74 
— prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average of price quotations. They merely serve to 


in a more 


‘operations. 


Week Ended 
Dec. 21, Dec. 14, Dec. 22, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 
| NE a eee ay ae er ee 427,000 367,000 324,000 
a, eR CI ITE tae Ahad se " 7,000 7,000 6,000 
EERE Sere See eee eee 48,000 27,000 39,000 
Colorado —- ieeaaie 204,000 185,000 171,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__..._ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Olinois 1,525,000 1,470,000 1,440,000 
RII a ns nncpiees sabia gieedhiemdrinentinaspiaiiiiiate 604,000 557,000 483,000 
| _ SSTE STS SEE arena ere reene 32,000 38,000 36,000 
Kansas and Missouri_____--. deen 127,000 124,000 130,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_______._.-___ 1,118,000 1,213,000 930,000 
Kentucky—Western —_____--... alls 446,00 510,090 383,000 
IIE sccvqcininnshsicitial AickenonsAiebtersicneedilanite 62,000 55,000 40,000 
ERIE GLS SN ERIS ato Sate oa 1,000 1,000 . 2,000 
Montana (bituminous and lignite) 100,000 98,000 108,000 ' 
a SE SRS A 38,000 35,000 29,000 
North and South Dakota (lignite) 76,000 88,000 73,000 
Td Sis ccnrincrases ta asleep bigneinieahavedesaliinienthig 844,000 865,000 634,000 
EES ES 7. SE a 75,000 62,000 61,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)... 3,082,000 2,936,000 2,545,000 
INI eteniti ae tn ten ms onideediepaetoenen 149,000 150,000 120,000 
Texas (bituminous and lignite)___ 2,000 2,000 1,000 
aan i ester dpittticciledlinniianitalasian 148,000 149,000 126,000 
ae a I PR Sa a hi 422,000 370,000 327,000 
I i ea we 20,000 16,000 25,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern________. 2,552,000 2,363,000 1,990,000 
tWest Virginia—Northetn_______~_ 881,000 1,329,000 $00,000 
Wyoming__-_. ae a 208,000 200,000 225,000 
sOther Western States___ in 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Total bituminous and lignite___ 13,200,000 13,220,000 11,150,000 





way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of 


list used in compiling the averages was given in the Sept. 5, 1946 


NOTE—The 
issue of the “Chronicle” on nage 1321. 


the bond market. 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Dec. 28, 1946 (Christmas week), as estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, amounted to 9,125,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 4,075,000 tons, or 30.9%, from the preceding week. Output in the 
Christmas week in 1945 totaled 7,273,000 tons. Production for the 
period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 28, 1946, amounted to 523,832,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 9.0% when compared with the 575,900,000 tons pro- 
duced during the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 29, 1945. 

Output of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Dec. 28, 
1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 819,000 tons, a de- 
crease of 460,000 tons, or 36.0%, from the preceding week. When 
compared with the production in the eorresponding week of 1945, 
there was an increase of 177,000 tons, or 27.6%. The calendar year 
to Dec. 28, 1946, shows an increase of 10.1% when compared with 
the corresponding period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, 
showed a decrease of 9,000 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Dec. 21, 1946; but was 30,900 tons more than for 
the corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended——————- _ -——_Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Dec. 28, *Dec. 21, Dec. 29, tDec. 28, Dec. 29, 
Bituminous coal and lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel__ 9,125,000 13,200,000 7,273,000 523,832,000 575,900,006 
Daily . average__._.......--. 11,825,C00 2,200,000 11,455,000 1,732,000 1,891,000 


*Revised. Subject to current adjustment, iAverage Lased on five working days. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended———_———- _ ———Calendar Year to Date——— 


tDec. 28, $Dec. 21, Dec. 29, Dec. 28, Dec. 29, Dec. 31, 
Penn Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 819,000 1,279,000 642,000 60,307,000 54,794,000 51,856,000 
+Commercial produc. 787,000 1,230,000 617,000 57,982,000 52,684,000 49,263,006 
Beehive Coke— 
**United States total 104,500 113,500 73,600 4,191,200 5,118,400 {3,164,700 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


( +Excluding colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. $Revised. {Six days only 
**Estimated from weekly carloadings reported by nine railroads. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returms from the operators.) 














¢Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 

on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 

oe District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
regon, 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 














Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Sep. 7 192,978 138,189 615,865 83 95 
A, Wien alsti kth const mith endgoss 151,407 172,476 593,213 101 95 
Sep. 21 ra 156,822 169,143 579,580 100 95 
Sep. 28 Re 160,969 170,970 569,409 101 95 
ON i a ee 223,117 172,354 619,581 100 95 
AR ERS PRA Sees © <Pelpca nt 158,176 169,988 605,059 99 95 
| SES amiecnear “pak ne 155,589 161,534 598,569 98 96 
SN Citta n emma 155,140 175,440 572,188 101 96 
a OASIS Sa ee Aan 205.422 174,752 601,787 100 96 
BS iis se vlinbidetrdinigswicn 185,047 175,906 613,752 102 96 
AN eee ENS 138,100 170,411 580,331 101 96 
Ps Sek Soo he 145,507 170,533 554,982 100 - 96 
i «anneal tigi ch eocen 153,574 162,353 545,042 94 96 
BR th corescmcpinciidece- dempeesiataastinie 207,137 172,417 578,742 99 96 
Dec. 14_....--. accin ovscntsihiaitacds 167,937 175,640 571,179 102 96 
I clan 144,083 172,275 543,675 102 96 
SR bie ides 99,555 109,210 532,773 66 96° 


NOTES—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus, orders received, less production, 
do not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for deiinquent , 


Death of Satterfield of 


. ’ 
Life Insurance Ass'n 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.. Execu- 
tive Director of the Life Insurance 
Association of America since Nov. 
1945 and, prior to that, for five 
terms Congressman from the 
Third District of Virginia, died cn 
Dec. 27 at Richmond at the age 
of 52. Mr. Satterfield, who was 
spending the holidays with his 
tamily at Richmond, was stricken 
with coronary thrombosis on 
Christmas Eve and was taken to 
the Johnston Willis Hospital 
where his death occurred. _ 
Mr. Satterfield was a native of 
Virginia. Following his gradua- 
tion in 1916 from the University 
of Richmond he entered law prac— 
tice, passing his bar examinations 
before reaching the age of 21. 
When World War I started, he en- 
listed as a third-class seaman m 
the Navy, later transferred to Na- 
val Aviation and rose from_the 
ranks to Senior Lieutenant. Fol- 
lowing the first World War, Mr. 
Satterfield resumed the practice 
of law and two years later was 
elected State’s Attorney in and for 
Richmond, a post he held for 12 
years. In 1933, Mr. Satterfield re- 
turned to the practice of law @2s 
a member of the firm of Tucker, 
Bronson, Satterfield & Mays, but 
maintained an active interest !n 
state politics, managing the cam- 
paign for George Peary when he 
was elected Governor of Virginia 
in 1934. Three years later, Mr. 
Satterfield was elected to Con- 
gress from the Third District of 
Virginia and was re-elected for 
the four succeeding terms. In 
none of his campaigns did he have 
any opposition and he had been 
elected to his fifth term in Con- 
gress only a few weeks prior to 
taking the post of General Coun- 
sel for the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, early in 1945. 
In Congress, Mr. Satterfield served 
on the Judiciary Committee and 
was seventh in rank when he re- 
signed. He had been active in 
support of the reciprocal trade 
agreements set up by Cordell Hull, 
had: sponsored legislation seeking 
remedial administrative procedure 
and was one of the leaders in ef- 
fecting legislation ‘to correct the 
situation left by the Supreme 
Court decision changing the 
status of insurance. He was also 
author of legislation in support 
of state’s rights, giving states per- 
mission to appear by their Attor- 
nev-General in all suits in which 
either rights or resources of the 
state are involved. 

Mr. Satterfield had been active 
as a Naval Reservist since World 
War I and in 1941, just prior to 
entry of the United States into 
the war, he was called into active 
service by the Navy as Lieutenant 
Commander on indefinite leave 
of absence from Congress, and 
went to Great Britain on a special 
secret mission. He spent five 
months on that assignment during 
the great London “Blitz” and re- 
turned just in time to vote for 
the declaration of war on Japan. 

As Executive Director of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, Mr. Satterfield had won 
recognition for his constructive 
leadership and for his work on 
the All-Industry bills to meet the 
situation created by the Supreme 
Court decision declaring insur- 
anee interstate commerce. He 
served as the Association’s repre- 
sentative on the All-Industry 
Committee helping to formulate 
these bills. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, Dec. 31, 1946_~--.-..--+-- 
Wednesday, Jan. 1 --------------- Hol. 








reports, orders mad for or filled from steck, and other items made necessary .adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Thureday,. Jan. 2 _.=--------~- ete 
Friday, Jan. 3 ..------.--<------- 380.28 
Saturday, Jan. 4 ~-----.-+;----- 374.8 
Monday, Jan. 6 :.-~.-.-..------ 375.6 
Tuesday, Jem. 7. ..4<c--c-s4-2s-.-- _ 396.7 
Two weeks. ago,.Dec. 24__~.-------- 380.6 
Month. ago, Dec. 7 ~+---+------- --, 368.3 
Year ago, Jan. 7, 1946-__----_...- 264.7 
1046 High, Ibec:- 27: .----.-+------- 265.0 
Low, Jan. 24 ~_--+-------=--- 252.1 
1946 High, Dec. 24, 1946 ~~ -__--_~- r 

Low; Jean. 2, 1846 = ---+.---- 264.7 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 187) 


ing strongly behind the Nathan 
report which claims that wage 
advances can be given without 
price increases and with industry 
generally claiming the report to 
be statistically incorrect, it is ap- 
parent that the steel wage nego- 
tiations will soon take the na- 
tional spotlight and provide a final 
determination for 1947 labor 
trends. 


In the view of the price re- 
visions which the steel industry 
has made on products which it 
has consistently claimed have been 
made at a loss or at least at a low 
return, there is a possibility—and 
it may be remote, the magazine 
points out, that one of the larger 
steel units may make a moderate 
Wage increase offer to start the 
negotiations off on a “good plane.” 
The possibility of further de- 
creases in the cost of food: and 
other items which loom large in 
the cost of living may cause the 
union to refrain from assuming a 
“take it or leave it” attitude. 


Higher scrap prices in recent 
weeks continued to make inroads 
into some of the gains which steel 
companies were making because 
of more balanced steel prices. 
This week, however, the scrap 
market appeared to be stable, at 
least temporarily. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 89.7% of capacity for the week 
beginning Jan. 6, 1947, compared 
with 87.7% one week ago, 69.8% 
one month ago and 85.2% one 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease of 2 points or 2.3% from 
the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,580,900 tons of 
steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,545,600 tons one week 
ago, 1,230,100 tons one month ago 
and 1,502,000 tons one year ago. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to 4,442,443,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Dec. 29, 1946, from 4,940,- 
453,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
Dec. 29, 1946, was 18.2% above 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
204,900,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Dec. 31, 1946, compared 
with 186,600,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1945, or an 
increase of 9.8%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
191,700,000 kwh. compared with 
178,700,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 7.3%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, 
totaled 627,967 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
208,214 cars (or 24.9%) below the 
preceding week and 121,990 cars 
or 24.1% above the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, an in- 
crease of 43,091 cars, or 7.4%, is 
shown. 

Loading of revenue freight on 
the railroads of the United States 
in 1946 totaled 41,341,205 cars, 
according to complete reports for 
the year, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced. This 
Was a decrease of 576,915 cars or 
1.4% below the preceding year. 

Freight car loadings in the first 
quarter of 1947 are expected to 
be 8.8% above those in the same 
period in 1946, estimates compiled 
by the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards reveal. 

On the basis of those estimates, 
freight car loadings of ‘the 32 
principal commodities will be 
7,091,603 cars in the first quarter 
of 1947, compared with 6,515,810 
actual car loadings. for the same 
commodities in the corresponding 


period in the preceding year. All 
of the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards estimate an increase. in 
carloadings for the first quarter 
of 1947 compared with the same 
period in 1946. . 


Railroad Earnings» — Class I 
railroads of the United»States in 
November, 1946, had armeéstimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals, of about $38,400,000 com- 
pared with $34,384,068 in’ Novem- 
ber, 1945, according to*the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads. In 
the first 11 months of 1946, esti- 
mated net income after interest 
and rentals amounted to $197,000,- 
000 compared with $506,920,789 in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


In November, 1946, the carriers 
had a net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, 
of $64,074,383 compared with a net 
railway operating incame of $60,- 
714,286 in November, 1945. In the 
first 11 months of this year this 
item amounted to $515,709,057 
compared with $891,275,338 in the 
same period of 1945. 


Taxes and net earnings for the 
month of November and for the 
first 11 months of 1946 are after 
taking credit in the accounts for 
carry-back tax credits. For the 
month of November, such credits 
were approximately $14,700,000 
and for the first 11 months of 1946 
they amounted to $99,000,000. Both 
the net railway operating income 
and the net income for November 
and the 11 months would have 
been correspondingly reduced had 
these carry-back credits not been 
made. 


In the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 
1946, the rate of return on prop- 
erty investment averaged 1.72%, 
compared with a rate of return of 
3.46% for the 12 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1945. 


Total operating revenues in the 
first 11 months of 1946 totaled 
$6,990,072,083 compared with 
$8,284,927,965 in the same period 
of 1945, or a decrease of 15.6%. 
Operating expenses in the first 11 
months of 1946 amounted to 
$5,807,723,098 compared with 
$6,086,670,396 in the corresponding 
period of 1945, or a decrease of 
4.6%. 


Forty-nine Class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the first 11 months of 1946, 
of which 21 were in the Eastern 
District, 10 in the Southern Re- 
gion and 18 in the Western Dis- 
trict. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
Dec. 28, was 73.5% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 102.7% (revised 
figure) in the preceding week 
and 60.8% in the like 1945 week, 
according to the American Paper 
& Pulp Association. This does not 
include mills producing newsprint 
exclusively. Paperboard output 
for the current week was 66%, 
compared with 102% in the pre- 
ceding week and 52% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 


Business Failures Higher—Al- 
though down slightly from the 
previous week’s high level, com- 
mercial and industrial failures in 
the week ending last Jan. 2 con- 
tinued to be more than twice as 
numerous as in the corresponding 
week last year. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reports 30 concerns failing 
as compared with 38 a week ago 
and 13 in the same week of 1946. 
This represented the fifth consec- 
utive week that failures have out- 
numbered those in the comparable 
weeks of both of the preceding 
two years. 


Nearly all of the week’s failures 
involved liabilities of $5,000 or 


more. At 26, these large failures 
showed a decline from the 37 re- 
ported last week but were over 
three times as numerous as in the 
same week of 1946 when. there 





were only seven. On the other 


hand, small failures with losses 
under $5,000 increased from one a 
week ago to four in the week 
just. ended, but were two short 
of the number of small failures 
reported a year ago. 

Retail trade with nine concerns 
failing had the largest number of 
failures. Down only one from last 
week’s level, retailers failing were 
one and a half times as numerous 
as a year ago. A sharp decline, on 
the other hand, occurred in man- 
ufacturing which in the last year 
generally accounted for one-half 
Or more of each week’s failures. 
Manufacturers failing numbered 
six, only about a third as many 
as in the previous week although 
they did remain above the 1946 
record. Although failures in all 
industry and trade groups were 
higher this week than in the cor- 
responding week a year ago, in 
only two groups, wholesaling and 
commercial service did failures 
rise above the level reached last 
week. 


The Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
States accounted for half the total 
failures occurring during the 
week. 

Five Canadian failures were re- 
ported, the same number as last 


week. In 1946’s_ corresponding 
week, no failures occurred in 
Canada. 

Wholesale Food Price Index 


Turns Downward — Following the 
moderate rise recorded a week 
ago, the wholesale food price in- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., resumed the down- 
ward movement which began in 
late November. The index dropped 
1.7% from $6.32 on Dec. 24 to 
$6.21 on Dec. 31. This marked a 
decline of 43% from the -record 
high of $6.49 recorded on Nov. 19, 
but was stiil 49.6% above the Jan. 
1, 1946 figure of $4.15. 


Individual commodities that de- 
clined during the week were 
flour, wheat, corn, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, hams, butter, cheese and 
eggs. Advances were shown for 
lard, cottonseed oil, cocoa, pota- 
toes, hogs and lambs. The index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index — The general level 
of prices as measured by the daily 
wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., registered a moderate de- 
cline in the past week. The index 
fell to 243.40 on Dec. 30, from 
245.59 a week earlier. The current 
figure compares with 182.16 on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Grain markets fluctuated rather 
nervously as prices continued the 
gradual downtrend of the previous 
week and holiday influences 
sharply reduced volume of sales. 
Leading factors in the decline 
were reports of abundant reserves 
of principal grains still held on 
the farms and the bright prospects 
for wheat and other grains in 1947. 
Government buying of wheat and 
flour last week was comparatively 
light. Corn purchases, however, 
were in good volume, totaling 
about 3,000,000 bushels for the 
period. Cash oats as well as fu- 
tures sold lower as consumption of 
this grain was reported on the 
decline. Demand for flour from 
domestic sources was seasonably 
slow with buyers apparently hold- 
ing back.in expectation of lower 
prices. However, there was an ac- 
tive demand for flour from Eu- 
ropean and South American coun- 
tries as well as the Far East. Hog 
values turned upward on Monday 
after displaying considerable 
weakness throughout last week. 
Market receipts for the holiday 
week were sharply down from the 
preceding week. Butter prices 
suffered a severe decline last 
week due largely to the accumu- 
lation of excessive supplies. 


Cotton prices displayed a strong 
undertone during the week with 
daily fluctuations holding within 
a fairly narrow range. Although 





holiday duliness was in evidence, 
offerings were readily absorbed 





by trade and mill price-fixing 
operations and there was very 
little pressure in the form of 
hedge selling or liquidation. The 
underlying influences continued to 
be the strong domestic statistical 
position of the staple; increasing 
foreign demand; a holding move- 
ment by farmers in the South and 
prospects of a resumption of pri- 
vate trade with Japan and Ger- 
many before the end of the season. 
Numerous inquiries from a number 
of European countries were re- 
ported during the week. Cotton 
ginnings through mid-December 
were reported at 7,783,000 bales, 
indicating that approximately 
94% of the 1946 crop had been 
ginned. Little activity developed 
in the carded cotton gray goods 
markets last week, due largely to 
a searcity of offerings. Prices, 
where goods are available, are 
reported considerably higher than 
old ceiling levels. 


With activity limited to small 
weights of revalued wools, the 
Boston wool market experienced 
one of the quietest weeks of the 
year. Prices in most foreign wool 
markets were reported somewhat 
easier. Imports of foreign apparel 
wools received at Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia during the 
week ended Dec. 20 totaled 2,644,- 
200 clean pounds, compared with 
1,952,700 in the preceding week. 
Appraisals of domestic wools for 
purchase by the CCC totaled 
4,455,185 pounds in the week end- 
ed Dec. 20, bringing total apprais- 
als for the year to date to 289,- 
331,279 pounds. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade — 
Post-Christmas clearance sales at- 
tracted many shoppers during the 
last week of 1946. Dollar volume 
declined moderately from the very 
high level of the preceding week, 
but it remained well above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago when the number of seasonal 
promotions was limited, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its 
weekly review of trade. The esti- 
mated $96 billions retail volume 
in 1946 was an all-time high, be- 
ing 25% above the 1945 figure. 

Retail food volume was main- 
tained at a very high level and 
was considerably above that of a 
year ago. The supply of fresh fruit 
and vegetables was abundant and 
ample quantities of meat, poultry, 
butter and eggs were available. 
Sugar and shortening were avail- 
able in only limited quantities. 


Interest in apparel was bolstered 
to a large extent by the many 
clearance sales of women’s dresses, 
shoes and luxury items. The de- 
mand for formal gowns and lin- 
gerie rose slightly. Main floor 
items were frequently sought. 
The suvply of men’s suits and top- 
coats remained low, but there was 
no decline in the insistence of 
consumer demand for these goods. 
Clearance sales of men’s apparel 
were limited generally to the pro- 
motion of accessories. Over-all 
apparel volume fell moderately 
this week but was well above that 
of a year ago. 

The retail volume of durable 
goods fell slightly last week but 
compared very favorably with 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. The estimated $14 bil- 
lions spent for durable goods dur- 
ing 1946 was 80% above the 1945 
level. The consumer demand for 
furniture and electrical appliances 
continued to rise. Interest in toys 
was maintained by mark-down 
sales in many localities. The sup- 
ply of large appliances such as 
washing machines, refrigerators 
and radios continued to increase. 

Retail volume for the country 
in the week ended this Wednesday 
was estimated to be from 18 to 
22% above that of the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Regional 
estimates exceeded those of a year 
ago by the following percentages: 
New England 14 to 18, East 19 to 
23, Middle West 17 to 21, North- 


west 21 to 25, South 16 to 20, 
Southwest 18 to 22 and Pacific 


ly but remained well above that 
of the corresponding week a year 
ago. The checking of inventories, 
holiday closings and the absence 
of many buyers at this time all 
contributed to the usual post- 
Christmas lull that was evident in 
many markets. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Dec, 28, 
1946, increased by 76% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compares with an increase of 26% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946, 
sales increased by 27% and for the 
year to date by 28%. 


Here in New York the past 
week retail trade continued to 
hold up fairly well to the level 
enjoyed during the holiday season 
and department store volume was 
estimated at about 40% above the 
similar week of 1946. It should be 
noted that the week had five 
shopping days as compared with 
four a year ago. 


Heavy inventories are exerting 
pressure on wholesale food prices 
and coupled with resistance at 
retail and consumer levels they 
are reflecting a slight downward 


pointed to a heavy buyer influx 
into wholesale markets here with 
buying expected to be large. Eas- 
ing supplies and greater emphasis 
on inventories are looked to in 
determining what change will 
take place in wholesale market 
conditions. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Dec. 28, 1946, 
increased 76% above the* same 
period last year. This compared 
with an increase of 31% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946, sales 
rose 30% and for the year to date 
increased to 29%. 

p a: 


Free Certain Frozen Assets 

Secretary Snyder announced on 
Jan. 1 an amendment to General 
License No. 53 which removes the 
remaining freezing control restric- 
tions over practically all persons 
in China, the Netherlands East 
Indies, French Indo-China, Tur- 
key, the non-European colonies 
and territories of the liberated 
countries and certain areas whose 
blocked assets are insignificant. 
The Treasury Department an- 
nouncement adds: 


“The principal effect of today’s 
action is to unblock under Gen- 
eral License No. 53A property be- 
longing to most residents of the 
countries newly included in the 
generally licensed trade area. At 
the same time numerous general 
licenses and public circulars which 
applied to various of the affected 
areas were revoked since the new 
amendment of General License 
No. 53 renders them obsolete. 
This action thus supplements that 
taken on Dec. 7, 1945, through the 
issuance of General License No. 
94 which licensed current trans- 
actions with all those areas not 
involving property blocked as of 
that date. 


“Treasury officials pointed out 
that, with the exception of certain 
special controls relating to securi- 
ties and currency, the blocking 
controls in general now apply only 
to (a) the property of and current 
transactions with (i) persons in 
Germany and Japan, and (ii) per- 
sons in Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
Tangiers, (b) the pre-armistice 
assets of persons in Italy, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria, (c) 
the uncertified assets of persons 


in Switzerland, Lichtenstein and 
the liberated European countries 
not included in the generally li- 
censed trade aréa, and (d). the 





Japanese individuals and entities 
wherever located which are sub- 





Coast 15 to 19. 





Wholesale volume during the 


Ruling No. 11A.” 


final week of 1946 declined slight- . 


trend. Indications in the week also¢* 


property of certain German and ~ 


| ject to the provisions of General 
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Naticnal Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances Substantially 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
Nationel Fertilizer Association and made public on Jan. 6, rose sub- 
stantially in the week ended Jan. 4, 1947 to 191.3 from 189.9 in the 
preceding week. This takes the index back to its level of a month ago 
which is sti!l] 0.4% below the highest point in the index reached in 
the week ended Nov. 30, 1946. A month ago the index stood at 191.3 
and a year ago at 142.0, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The Association’s report continued as follows: 


During the latest week six of the composite groups of the index 
advanced 2nd two declined. The foods group rose moderately with 
advances in most meats, potatoes, lard, cottonseed oil and other oils 
more than offsetting declines in flour and veal. The farm products 
group advanced only slightly; the cotton subgroup declined; the grains 
subgroup advanced only slightly with mixed prices; and the livestock 
subgroup edvanced with higher prices for calves and hogs more than 
offset’ ing lower prices for steers, lambs and live poultry. The build- 
ing materizls index advanced to a new high point resulting from price 
rises in lumber and linseed oil. The metals index, also at a new high 
point, advanced with higher quotations for finished steel. The chem- 
icals and drugs group was up slightly with higher prices for castor 
oil. The fer ilizer materials group rose reflecting higher prices for 
sodium nitrete. The textiles index declined slightly. The miscellane- 
ous commodi ies index declined with prices for bran, middlings, hides, 
and calfskirs lower and cottonseed meal higher. The remaining groups 
in the index were unchanged. 


During the week 24 price series in the index advanced and 13 
declined; in the preceding week 17 advanced and 16 declined; in the 
second preceding week 31 advanced and 26 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—100* 
Oe 
Fach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
Jan. 4, Deec.28, Dec.7, Jan. 5, 
1947 1946 1946 1946 
25.3 217.2 214.3 216.9 143.9 
Pats and Oils__ 277.3 259.9 263.8 146.6 
Cottonseed Oil 364.7 319.1 307.7 163.1 
Parm Products 229.6 229.1 232.4 171.0 
314.3 322.8 294.1 232.8 
198.1 198:0 197.8 169.4 
‘228.6 225.9 238.9 162.5 
157.6 157.6 157.6 129.4 
154.4 157.0 161.5 133.5 
215.0 216.3 210.8 159.2 
141.3 139.2 136.3 110.2 
215.0 207.0 207.0 158.4 
153.1 152.9 153.3 127.0 
125.1 123.3 123.3 118.2 
128.2 128.2 125.6 119.9 
120.8 120.8 116.7 105.2 


191.3 142.0 
1946, 147.9; and 








23.0 





Or Pa@eoa 
WWW Ben oo 


& 


Bullding materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers 

Parm machinery 








_ 100 c all groups combined_ 191.3 189.9 


‘*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Jan. 4, 1947, 149.0; Dec. 28, 
Jan. 5, 1946, 110.6. . 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Foreign Copper Again 
Slightly Higher—Silver and Platinum Lower 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Jan. 2 
stated: “The final month of 1946 ended with the E. & M. J. index 


of non-ferrous metal prices at 142.19. This compares with 96.42 in 
January of the same year. -Demand for major metals in the free 
market turned out to be surprisingly heavy, and the year ended with 
copper, lead, and zinc.on a firm price basis. Silver was unsettled 
and lower last week, largely be-®— 








10%c for Prime Western, East St. 
Louis. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1947, Illinois | 
Zine Co. revised its base price of 
sheet zinc to $15.75 per 100 Ib., 
and ribbon zinc in‘coils to $14.75, 
f.o.b. point of shipment. Higher | 
manufacturing costs were given as 
the reason for the upward revision 
in prices. 

Tin 

Advices from Bolivia indicate | 
that producers will ask the United 
States to raise the settlement basis 
for tin concentrates to 76c per 
pound of tin contained, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1947. Under the present | 
agreement the price paid is 62'2c, 
with a bonus payment of 3c in| 


the event that exports are main~| 


tained in the July-December pe- 
riod of 1946 at the rate of 17,600| 
metric tons a year. Producers| 
participating in the deal hope to 


| Dec. 27 70.000 


| Jan. s — 


|optimistic view of the outlook, 
| based on the belief that foreign 


j;at $88 to $92 per flask for spot 


‘ing the last month originated in 


March | 
70.000 
70.000 
70.000 
70.000 
70.000 


Feb. 
70.000 
70.000 
70.000 
70.000 
70:000 

Holiday 


Chinese, or 99% tin, 69.125c. 


Jan. 
Dec. 26 70.000 


Dec. 28 ‘ 70.000 
Dec. ° 70.000 
Dec. ° 70.000 


Quicksilver 
Though most operators take an 


pressure will diminish, the price 
situation last week was unchanged 


metal, the price varying accord- 
ing to seller and quantity. A 
guessing contest has been in prog- 
ress for several weeks as to the 
identity of the firm that is to 
represent the foreign combine in 
this country. Offerings of quick- 
silver by the Cartel have been 
negligible for some time. Most of 
the foreign metal sold here dur- 


continue 


the bonus feature in| Italy from outside sources. 
1947. 


The tin container order M-81 | Th | Moe: sie tenn 

dou e quiet that prevailed in the 
has been amended to permit 1n-!| \-eceding week carried over into 
creased use of tinplate in the pro-jthe week that ended yesterday. 
duction of cans for essential and! On the first trading day, Dec. 26 


Tin prices were unchanged, with 


| reduced lc an ounce troy to 8334c, 
’ : |}a new low for the movement. The 
quotations covering forward met-|London market was unchanged 
al nominally as follows: ‘throughout the week at 551d. 
DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, ——-—+—Lead— = 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St. Louis 


Dec. 26 om _ 19.275 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 
mee: 27... _ 19.275 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 
Dec. vanes 3... 19.278 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 
Dec. , atte ul Gee 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 
Dec. ‘ 19.275 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 
Jan, F Holiday Holiday Holiday Holiday Holiday 


Zinc 
St. Louis 


10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
Holiday 











Average ______ 19.275 19.625 70.000 12.550 12.350 10.500 


Average prices for calendar week ended Dec. 28 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 19.275c; export copper, f.o.b. refinery 19.595c; 
Straits tin, 70.000c; New York lead, 12.550c; St. Louis lead, 12.350c; 
St. Louis zinc, 10.500c; and silver, 84.500c. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States mazkets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are fo" vrompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic ccpper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based cn sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c., fo 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.075c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.175c. up, and 
for cakes 0.225c. up, depending on weight and dimension; for billets an extra 0.95c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at s 
discount of 0.125¢ per pound. 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West tn nearly all instances com- 


cause of a drop in buying interest 
over the holiday period. Platinum 
was reduced sharply to $53 an 
ounce troy on Dec. 31, a drop of 
$7.. Foreign copper was offered 
sparingly and the average price 
for ‘the week again moved slightly 
higher.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


January metal involving special 
shapes was released by Metals Re- 
serve, beginning Dec. 31, with the 
result that some sellers were quite 
busy on the last day of 1946. 
Higher freight rates became ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1947, and the 
differential between the refinery 
quotation and the delivered price, 
Valley; is certain to reflect the 
change. One of the leading refin- 
ers has tentatively established the 
differential at .275 points. 

Foreign copper sold during the 
last week at prices ranging from 
1942c to slightly above 20c per 
pound, fas. basis. As the week 
ended, important producers were 
asking around 19%4c. The strike 
at Braden has been settled. 


Lead 


Sales of domestic lead were 
light during the last week, 
amounting to 820 tons. Producers 
could have sold substantial ton- 
nages had the metal been avail- 
able. There was still some hope in 
. gmarket circles that OTC will alter 
_the position taken by CPA that 
only emergency requirements will 
qualify hereafter in regard to the 
release of lead from the govern- 
ment’s stockpile. 


2% 


The spread of 20 points between 
the New York and St. Louis quo- 
tations, announced recently by St. 
Joseph Lead, has not yet resulted 
in general acceptance of the dif- 
ferential. Business has been 
booked out of New York and from 
Gulf Ports on the old 15-point 
margin. 

CPA formally revoked all con- 
trols on use of lead on Dec. 27, 
but retained restrictions on inven- 
tories indefinitely. The inventory 
order requires consumers to limit 
the amount of lead in their poses- 
sion to 30-days’ requirements. 
Consumers must continue making 
reports to CPA on inventories. 
consumption, and shipments of 
primary lead, and consumption 
and stocks of scrap and secondary 
lead and tin. Producers will con- 
tinue to report on production, 
stocks, and shipments. Dealers 
must report to the Bureau of 
Mines on scrap. 

With the freezing of lead for all 
uses, the government’s lead stocks, 
currently estimated by CPA at 
around 37,000 tons, have been re- 
served for emergency release only. 


Zine 

With output of Prime Western 
and Special High Grade well sold 
up, the quiet that prevailed dur- 
ing the last week was viewed as 
a natural development. Demand 
on both of these grades has been 
well above ordinary peacetime 
levels, and producers look for this 
condition to continue for some 
time to come. The price situation 





generally was firm on the: basis 
, i 


mand a premium of lic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than ic. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 


nonth. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 


YEARLY AVERAGE 


(E. & M. J. Averages) 


1942 
11.775 
11.684 

6.481 

6.331 

8.250 
52.000 
38.333 

$196.346 
15.559 
$36.000 
90.000 
15.000 
22. 


Copper, domestic, f.o.b. refinery 
Copper, export, f.o.b refinery __ 
Lead, common, New York ___-_~-- 
Lead, common, St. Louis_- et 
Zinc, Prime Western, St. Louis 

Tin, Straits, New York_- Lido 
Silver, foreign, New York __-___--__-. 
Quicksilver (per flask 76-lb.) 
Antimony, domestic, New York 
Platinum, refined_. Sake 
Cadmium (producers’ quotation) 
Aluminum, 99 plus percent, ingot 
Magnesium, ingot_____- : 


PRICES— 1942-1946 


1946 
13.820 
14.791 

8.109 

7.957 

8.726 
54.544 
80.151 

$98.241 
17.306 
$57.199 
109.022 
15.000 
20.500 


1944 
11.775 
11.700 

6.500 

6.350 

8.250 
52.000 
44.750 

$118.358 
15.839 
$35.000 
90.000 
15.000 15.000 
500 20.500 20.500 


1945 
11.775 
11.700 

6.500 

6.350 

8.250 
52.000 
51.928 

$134.889 
15.839 
$35.000 
£0.000 
15.000 
20.500 


1943 
11.775 
11.700 

6.500 

6.350 

8.250 
52.000 
44.750 

$195.208 
15.928 
$35.083 
90.000 





Ferguson Chairman of 
Fed. Trade Commission 


When Garland S. Ferguson be- 
came Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission on Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Commissioner William A. 
Ayres, it marked the fifth time he 
has assumed that post under the 
agency’s policy of rotating the 
Chairmanship each calendar year. 
He is the only member of the 
Commission since its creation who 
has been Chairman five times. 
The Chairmanship was previous- 
ly held by Commissioner Fergu- 
son in 1930, 1934, 1938 and 1943. 
Commissioner Ferguson has had 
a longer tenure on the Commission 
than any other member since its 
creation. in 1915. Now in his 19th 
year as a member of the Com- 
mission, the North Carolina Dem- 


ocrat was first appointed by Presi- 





dent Coolidge in 1927 and: was 





twice reappointed by President 
Roosevelt, each term being for 
seven years. 

After his graduation from the 
University of North Carolina in 
1900, Mr. Ferguson engaged in the 
practice of law in North Caro- 
lina, first in Waynesville, then in 
Greensboro, where he was special 
counsel for the Southern Railway 
and also referee in bankruptcy for 
the United States District Court 
for the Western District of North 
Carolina. From 1918 to 1921 he 
was Assistant General Counsel for 
the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., with offices in Washington. 
Returning to Greensboro in 1921, 
he practiced law there until ap- 
pointed to the Commission in 1927 
to succeed former United States 
Senator John F. Nugent. Commis- 
sioner Ferguson was.a-member of 
the National Emergency Council 
in 1934 and of the Temporary Na- 


From Washington 
Ahead. of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
New York he went with a propo- 
cition several months ago that if 
he were given enough money Bil- 
wu could pe defeated in the Mis- 
sissippi primary, which is equiva 
lent to election. 

The “Liberals” whom he con- 
tacted introduced him to a 
wealthy refugee. She was enthu- 
siastic about his enterprise. 

“Tell me,” she said, “now, just 
how much money will it take to 
elect a Liberal in Mississippi?’’ 

Our hero, being more honest 
than a lot of the boys we Wash- 
ington slickers send up to milk 
the New York “Liberals,” replied 
in astonishment: ‘ 

“Now, lady, let’s don’t have any 
misunderstanding. You ask, how 
much it will take to elect a Lib- 
eral in Mississippi. Frankly, I 
don’t think there’s that much 
money in the world. My proposi- 
tion is not to elect a Liberal, but 
to defeat Bilbo.” 

Washington reactionaries and 
non-forward looking people have 
been getting an awful kick out of 
the whole episode of Bilbo. Yet 
they are bewildered. 

Because Bilbo was a Liberal as 
we have known the gang. All of 
his life he has catered to the same 
-rowd, the same illiterates. He 
has used the same demagoguery. 
You say the “same?” Well, he had 


la different terminology. But he 


appealed to the same crowd. In 
his State he appealed to the poor 
whites. God knows that was what 
Roosevelt and the “Liberals” did, 
In a campaign he sought to raise 
racial prejudice. Roosevelt and 
the New Dealers raised prejudice 
between employee and employer. 
It is said that Bilbo stirred up 
hatred between the whites and 
the blacks. Anybody who knows 
Mississippi politics knows that he 
did nothing of the kind but sought 
to capitalize upon a situation, not 
one of hatred incidentally, to be 
elected to public office. 

Roosevelt and the New Dealers 
developed a new area of hatred 
and bitterness. Bilbo dealt with a 
situation already existing. Roose- 
velt and the New Dealers devel 
oped new situations. 


Bilbo in his time of trial prob- 
ably feels frustration over the 
fact that Roosevelt is dead. Un- 
doubtedly he has reasem to feel 
that Roosevelt, a fellow dema-~- 
goguer, a fellow Liberal, would 
have come to his rescue in some 
way, fashion or form. Because 
Bilbo had supported Roosevelt 
100%. He was a part of Roose- 
velt’s crowd. The secret of Roose- 
velt’s power was that.he was able 
to amalgamate all of the smaller 
rabble rousers, “leaders of men,” 
into one group. 

Aside from that, Bilbo has a 
right to the belief that FD would 
have come to his rescue. Because 
Bilbo went to his once. 


After the death of Joe Robinson, 
the Senate majority le»der in 1937, 
Roosevelt and the New Dealers 
wanted Alben Barkley to succeed 
him. By every rule, except that he 
was not as much a New Dealer, as 
Alben, Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
was the man entitled to the job. 


There was quite a bitter fight 
over it. In the end, Roosevelt and 
the New Dealers prevailed, Bark- 
ley being elected by one vote. 
The one vote was casi by Bilbo. 
Pat Harrison couldn’t get Bilbo’s 
vote because he refused to speak 
to him. But Roosevelt and the 
New Dealers spoke to him. He 
was a fellow “Liberal.” 
now what Liberalism is. 


Hemineway Elected Dir. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Trust Co., of St. Louis, has’ been 
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Wholesale Prices Rose 0.17 in Week Ended 
Dec. 21, Lahor Department Reports* 


“Average primary market prices advanced 0.1% during the week 
ended Dec. 21, 1946, with small increases in each commodity group 
except foods,” it was announced on Dec. 30 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, which stated that “the index 
of commodity prices prepared by the Bureau reached 139.8% of the 
1926 average, 1.8% above a month ago and 30.9% 


higher than the 
corresponding week of last year.’”’ The Bureau further said: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products 
rose 1.2% because of higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
and grains. Wheat quotations advanced with increased buying to | 
build up inventories following announcement of the government’s ex- | 
port program. Limited offerings caused higher prices for corn and | 
oats, and barley and rye also were higher. Livestock quotations de- | 
clined on the average as the market adjusted to lower meat prices. | 
Eggs were up with heavy pre-holiday buying. Cotton quotations ad- | 
vanced. On the average farm products were 0.8% lower than four | 
weeks ago. They were 29.8% higher than a year ago. 

“Lower prices for meats and dairy products were largely re-| 
sponsible for a decline of 1.1% in the group index for foods during | 
the week. Beef, pork, and lamb prices were lower and butter and 
cheese quotations declined. Prices of wheat flour advanced with 
grain quotations following announcement of the export program. 
Release of government stocks for sale at lower prices brought de- | 
creases for coffee and black pepper. Prices of glucose and edible} 
tallow declined. On the average food prices were 3.3% below the | 
level of four weeks ago and 46.9% higher than the corresponding 
week of last year. 


“Other Commodities — Non-agricultural commodities continued | 
their steady advance. Prices of shoes and other leather products, 
textile products and housefurnishings increased further, reflecting 
earlier raw material advances. Hide quotations continued to decrease. 
There were declines for some cotton fabrics with improved supplies 
and decreased demand at prevailing high prices. Price increases were 
reported for semi-finished steel, agricultural implements and other 
finished steel products, as manufacturers continued to adjust prices to 
higher costs following decontrol. Scrap steel prices also advanced. | 
Quotations for antimony imports rose sharply and domestic lead 
reached the highest level on record. Higher production costs were 
reflected in higher prices for petroleum products, coal, lead pigments, 
and soap. Prices of lumber, naval stores and prepared roofing were | 
higher and there was an advance for potash as a result of seasonal | 
discontinuance of discount. Prices for natural menthol declined with | 
foreign competition. The group index for all commodities other than | 
farm products and foods was 5.6% higher than 4 weeks earlier and 
22.8% above a year ago. 








} 
| 
} 
| 


CHANGES IN WFOLFSALE PRICES RV COM”’ODITY GROUPS | 
FOR WEEK ENDED DEC. 21, 1946 








(1926—100) 
Percentages changes to | 
fi Dec. 21, 1946, from— 
12-21 12-14 12-7 11-23 12-22 12-14 11-23 12-2? 
Commodity Groups—. 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities.................. 139.8 139.7 139.1 137.3 106.8 + 0.1 + 1.8 +30.9 
ESE 170.7 168.7 169.2 172.1 131.5 + 1.2 — 0.8 +29.8 
ERE ET OATS SN SESS Se Leeann 159.5 161.3 161.7 165.0 108.6 — 1.1 — 3.3 +46.9 
Hides and leather products_____- . 170.9 170.7 166.9 158.6 119.4 0.1 7.8 +43.1 
Textile products____..__-.-..._. 132.8 132.5 131.7 129.6 100.6 0.2 2.5 +32:0 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 96.9 96.1 96.0 94.9 85.2 0.8 24 13.7 
Metals and metal products___._._. 133.2 132.7 132.2 117.2 105.3 0.5 +13.7 +26.6 
Building materials___.c....._-_- 151.9 151.1 145.2 142.0 1188 05 + 7.0 27.9 
Chemicals and allied products.... 125.6 125.4 124.0 123.1 96.1 0.2 + 2.0 +30.7 
Housefurnishings goods________~ 120.5 120.0 118.7 118.0 106.4 0.4 + 2.1 +13.3] 
Miscellaneous commodities____-__. 108.1 107.9 106.9 106.1 95.0 0.2 + 19 +13.8 
Special Groups— 
Te re 155.5 1543 1544 155.3 1198 + 08 0.1 29.8 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 134.4 133.7 131.6 1282 969 + 0.5 4.8 +38.7| 
Manufactured products__..___._. 134.2 134.8 134.6 131.1 102.6 — 04 2.4 +30.8 | 
All commodities other than 
Parm preducte.........-..---.. 133.0 133.4 132.5 129.7 101.3 — 0.3 2.5 +31.3 
All commodities other than 
Parm products and foods_______-_ 123.4 122.9 121.6 116.9 100.5 0.4 5.6 22.8 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
DEC. 14, 1946 TO DEC, 21, 1946 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables._......-.-~.-~~~- 4.1 Non-ferrous metals... ..--~-- ee 
Other leather products__- _..... 2.8 Bituminous coal_- ‘ ids ee 
NY ae eae he a Te eee a Se” Ce Oe addons 0.6 
Other farm products___-__--~-~- 2.3 Cotton goods __ -- nadie ie 
Cereal products__-_.-- iiicceoemance wee BP erere 22 we Crea 0.5 
Fertilizer Materials____-~- ¢ sia 15 Lumber -.~~-_- ae Se 0.4 
| Se Dag cs oe Sout, SR RE . 1.5 Other miscellaneous__- ay wind Se 
Petroleum and products. ----~-.- 1.3 Agricultural implements 0.3 
ENO i eid ctaceion RE ’ _-... 1.2 Anthracite 0.3 
Iron and steel____--~ -tmccumem e006 Beenieings < ine 0.3 
Other building materials___.__-_..__._._. 0.9 Woolen and worste” ~oods ~ ea 
Paint and Paint Materials._._....---.-. 0.2 
Decreases 
I a oe Daa od on ais, ial comsanlpetiniiapestnaialenghiiigiael 0.3 | 
RR Soph SL SE ae Me eee See. satel _ ee 
EE POUMRIN ON ede scien ayes od ine 2.2 Other foods_- Siew L Fu Plt Eee oF 
Livestock and poultry__...-_-------~- 0.8 Drugs and pharmaceuticals__._.-._.. 0. 


*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of about 900 commodities which 
measures changes in the general level of primary market prices. This index should 
be distinguished from the daily index of 28 basic materials. For the most part, 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week 
prices. It is designed as an indicator of week-to-week changes and should not be 
compared directly with the monthly index. 





December Civil Engineering Gcnstruction 
Totals $352,855,080 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $352,855,000 for December, an average of $88,213,000 for 
each of the four weeks of the month. This average is 28% above 
the average for November, and is 48% above the average of Decem- 
ber, 1945, according to “Engineering News-Record.” The report 
issued on Jan. 2, added in part: 


Private construction for December on a weekly average basis 
is 83% above last month, but 43% greater than December, 1945. Pub- 
lic construction is 24% below last month and 62% above last Decem- 
ber. State and municipal construction, while 12% above last month, 
is 114% above the average for December, 1945. Federal construction, 
down 81% from last month, is 51% below December, 1945. 








Civil engineering construction volume for December, 1946, No- 
vember, 1946, and December, 1945 are: 


Dec., 1946 Nov., 1946 Dec., 1945 
(four weeks) (four weeks) (four weeks) 
$352,855,000 $275,825,000 $238,009,000 

246,307,000 134,728,000 172,370,000 

106,548,000 141,097,000 65,639,000 

96,332,000 86,106,000 44,962,000 
10,216,000 54,991,060 20,677,000 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for the four weeks of 


Total U. S. Construction___ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction ___ ~~ 
State and Municipal 
Peueras ...-_.. 


December, 1946 totals $314,558,000. On a cumulative basis, new con- 


struction capital in 1946 totals $3,407,681,000, 87% greater than vhe 
1945 12-month total of $1,824,026,000. 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals # 
$61,908,000 for a Short (Three-day) Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $61,908,000 for the three-day week ending Jan. 2, 1947, 
as reported by “Engineering News-Record.’ This volume is 80% 
above the previous three-day week, 43% above the corresponding 
three-day week of last year, and 21% below the previous four-week 


| moving.average. The report issued on Jan. 2, went on to say: 


The current week and the previous week are both three-day 
weeks due to the holidays, with private construction, $32,200,000 
27% greater than last week, and 21% above the week last year. Pub- 
lic construction $29,708,000, is 227% above last week, and 78% greater 
than the week last year. State and municipal construction $24,124,000, 
201% above last week, is 67% above the 1946 week. Federal con- 
struction, $5,584,000, is 428% above last week, and 156% above the 
week last year. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1946 week are: 


Jan. 2, 1947 Dec. 26,1946 Jan.3, 1946 


Total U. S. Construction______-_ $61,908,000 $34,344,000 $43,295,000 
Private Construction —_______~- 32,200,000 25,260,000 26,642,000 
Public Construction —~___.____- 29,708,000 9,084,000 16,653,000 
State and Municipal________ 24,124,000 8,027,000 14,474,000 
|g | atin TMS | Plc ee eae 5,584,000 1,057,000 2,179,000 
In the classified construction groups, waterworks, sewerage, 


highways, public buildings, commercial buildings, and unclassified 
construction gained this week over last week. Five of the nine classes 
recorded gains this week over the 1946 week as follows: waterworks, 
sewerage, highways, commercial buildings, and unclassified construc- 
tion. 

New Capital 


New capital for construction purposes this week totals $9,316,000 
and is made up of state and municipal bond sales. New capital for 


| construction purposes for 1946 totals $3,407,681,000, 87% more than 


the $1,824,026 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


United States Savings Bonds Issued and 
































Redeemed Through Oct. 31, 1946 
(Dollar amounts in millions—rounded and will not necessarily add to totals) 
Percent 
*Amount *Amount fAmount Redeemed of 
Issued Redeemed Outstdg. Amt. Issued 
Series A-D: 
Series A-1935 (matured)__-.___ $255 $241 $14 94.51 
oe BS er Se ae er ‘ 461 328 $134 71.15 
Series ‘C-1907 po EN 57 149 426 ~. 28.91 
Series C-1938 ________ EY 0? lea 644 143 501 22.20 
GO ARES ira ae ae a $95 194 802 19.50 
Series D-1940 Laila le snes ah petit 1,186 204 982 17.20 
BR | SEN Seen see 514 76 437 14.79 
yy Sk FS » EE ce nC ees $4,631 $1,335 $3,296 28.83 
Series E: 
Series E-1941 __ See 1,441 277 1,164 19.22 
aries ems coke kd koe 6,545 1,976 4,570 30.19 
Otten: Meteo oo ee 10,735 3,842 6,893 35.79 
Perten. Te Ree. speed oo 12,562 4,484 8,078 35.69 
ee EE Se een Oa 9,836 3,137 6,698 31.89 
Series E-1946 (10 mo.)_-_____ ~~ $3,377 438 $2,939 12.97 
Total series E dpi Coes acasedichadpenas $44,495 $14,153 $30,342 31.81 
Unclassified Redemptions: 
CO Ran ARE eS al Aaa Pe AP Cae ar - > 108 —108 
etek. .onvies. BARe.... i535. cie ac $49,127 $15,596 $33,531 31.75 
Series F and G: 
Series F and G-1941___-________ 1,524 158 1,366 10.37 
Series F and G-1942________-___ 3,173 363 2,810 11.44 
Series F and G-1943________-__--_ 3,349 365 2,984 10.90 
Series F and G-1944____________ 3,680 274 3,407 7.45 
Series F and G-1945_______---__ 3,139 120 3,019 3.82 
Series F and G-1946 (10 mo.)__-- 2,532 10 2,522 .39 
Total series F and “Gei-s.-....4 $17,398 $1,290 $16,108 7.41 
SA A, A i aE a ae pee $66,524 $16,886 $49,638 25.38 


*Includes accrued discount. +Current redemption values. 
bonds which have not yet been presented for redemption. SIncludes $35 millions 
reported on public debt statement as ‘unclassified sales.” fIncludes series A-1935 
(matured), and therefore does not agree with totals under interest-bearing debt on 
Public Debt Statement. 


tIncludes matured 





arrears payments on the outstand- 
ing bonds. Bonds of this issue 
held by the City, as also those ac- 


Resumption of Service 


On Carlsbad Loan 


The City of Karlovy Vary | quired from Czechoslovak holders 
(Carlsbad) authorized represen-| for conversion into internal obli- 
tatives of the Czechoslovakian | gations, estimated at about $5900,- 


000, will not participate in this 
offer but will be canceled, ac- 
cording to the Council, which 
added in part: 


The terms cffered by the City 
to holders of its outstanding 8% 
bonds, with July 1, 1935 and sub- 
sequent coupons attached, are 
summarized as follows: 

Czechoslovak State Guarantee 
—The Czechoslovak State under- 


Ministry of Finance to negotiate 
with the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc, for a plan 
of service on the outstanding 8% 
Dollar Bonds of the City held 
outside Czechoslovakia, estimated 
to be approximately $500,000, said 
the Council on Dec, 30, and asa 
result of these negotiations, the 
City is announcing the terms for 
resumption of service and interest 
al 





takes to guarantee the payment 
of interest arrears, curre:t inier- 
est, amortization, and repayment 
of principal, all as provided under 
the terms and conditions of this’ 
offer. 

Current Interest— Beginn nz 
with the coupon da.ei Jan,.1, 
1947, interest will be paid at the 
rate of 4% per annum, whi-h is 
50% of the original contract. rate. 
Amortization —1% cumulative 
sinking fund beginning with half 
year ending July 1, 1947, calcu- 
lated on the outstanding bonds 
as of the date of this offer, will 
be used for semi-annual retire- 
ments through purchases at or 
below par, or by drawings at Par. 
Beginning 1958, sinking fund will 
be increased sufficiently to rétire 
outstanding bonds by Jan. 1, 1966. 
Maturity—Matur ty of the out- 
standing bonds will be extended 
from Jan. 1, 1954 to Jan. 1, 1966, 
a period of 12 years; Redemptions 
—All outstanding bonds may be 
redeemed on three months’ pub- 
lished notice, at 101% with ac- 
crued interest. Security — All 
terms of the original bond! con- 
tract will remain unchanged) ex- 
cept as specifically modified. by 
the proposed plan. 

Bonds presentei under the 
offer will be stamved to show 
acceptance of the terms of the 
offer, which terms include guar- 
antee by the Czechoslovak ‘State 
with respect to payment of inter- 
est, amortization, and principal; 
reduction of interest to 4%* per 
annum beginning with the Jan. 1, 
1947 coupon, and extenscn of 
maturity of the bond to Jan. 1, 
1966. 


Max M. Warburg Dies 


Max M. Warburg, brother of 
Paul M. Warburg and Felix M. 
Warburg, both deceased, died on 
Dec, 25 at his home in New York. 
Max Warburg, an international 
banker, who left Germany in,1.939 
because of Nazi persecution, was 
79 years of age. In the New York 
“Sun” of Dec. 28 it was stated: 

“A United States citizen since 
1944, the former banker had? 
much of his time to philanthropie 
work, taking special interest in 
the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, which a brother, Fe- 
lix, founded in 1915. od 


“He was a member of a family 
that had engage? in commercial 
banking since 1798. In 1893°he 
had become a partner’in’ M:;! M. 
Warburg & Co. of Hamburg, 
founded by his great grandfather. 

“Warburg was author of a ‘plan 
for reparations payments by Ger- 
many that attractei international 
attention following the first'world 
war. In 1919 he was a member of 
the German delegation to!'Ver- 
sailles. He resigned, howéver, 
from the commissicn in nptotest 
against the ecoro~™ic clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

“Before coming to the United 
States, Mr. Warb rg had been a 
director of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line and had at ene tim been 
prominent in the political life of 
Hamburg, where he had served ‘as 
a judge and a member of the State 
Parliament. 

His late brotr-~s. Felix and 
Paul, were partners in the New 
York banking fir~ of Kulbn, Loeb 
& Co., with which the Warburg 
firm had close relations. Mr: War- 
burg himself first v’sited this 
country in 1911 and frequently 
thereafter before takint up-per- 
manent residence here.” 


President Greet: Boy Scou’s 
A Christmas mestzage sent by 
President Trurran to the Boy 
Scouts of America »s their hoHor- 
ary President, wished them and 
their leaders an‘ fr'ends “geod 
health and good cheer.” The 
President told the crganiza'ion: to 
“take joyous price in your -pro- 
gram of service to te community 
and to the nation.” Mr. Truman’s 
message was made vovublic thrawgh 
the organization’s r. ional) offie2 











in New York. acre” ing te adviees 
to the New York “Times” on Dee. 
24, 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
~ Ended Dec. 28, 1946 Increased 5,350 Barrels 


- The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, was 
4,713,200 barrels, an increase of 5,350 barrels per day over the preced- 
ing week and a gein of 239,300 barrels per day over the correspond- 
ing week in 1945: The daily average figure for the month of De- 
cember, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 
4,677,000 barrels. Daily production for the four weeks ended Dec. 28, 
1946, averaged 4,708,200 barrels. The Institute’s statement further 
shows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,968,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,604,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,105,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,931,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,181,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Dec. 28, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
93,126,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 17,181,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 58,941,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 53,427,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 

*B. of M. Allew- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 

Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Dec. 28, Previous Dec. 28, Dec. 29, 

December Dec. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna.- 48,200 44,250 — 3,550 47,600 41,200 
9p See 250 aaah. 250 100 
**West Virginia_____ 8,400 7,550 + 350 7,250 6,150 
**Qhio—Southeast___) 7,600 4,550 — 1,100 5,400 3,550 
Ohio—Other _____.__ i 2,150 -—~ 400 2,400 3,050 
0” 19,000 17,456 — 950 18,850 13,400 
See Gi 210,000 199,500 — 1,900 201,000 202,400 
i) Remtucky, <....._.__ . 30,05C — 50 30,100 29,550 
Michigan —--....._ 46,000 41,800 — 200 44,250 44,700 
oe eal 800 +700 nbd 700 750 
ee 263,000 270,000 278,200 + 2,550 270,850 241,900 
aay Sa 380,000 362,400 371,750 “+ 300 371,250 390,850 
| ae 18,85¢ ee 5 18,850 sheen 
ae 134,80C etal 135,250 Bs 
5: ee 422,650 coal 424,150 eel 
District ITV_....... 208,800 P thd 209,450 aia 
District V ........ 34,600 Piaf 34,700 deen 
East Texas_....-__ 316,000 aK 316,300 ame 
Other Dist. VI____ 99,350 eniisie: 99,550 le 
District VII-B ____ 34,500 ARE. 34,500 —adaee 
eat bag 0 27,700 Ba Bh 27,750 Fe OH? 
| a 499,700 pa. BD 499,950 Pceeer 
Distriet IX _.___ inhib 118,000 an 118,150 -Seeatahal 
Distrie$.x ...... 81,100 iain 81,050 Pa kine 
Total "Texas__.____ 2,050,000 $2,000,267 1,996,050 _--- 1,999,650 1,922,406 
North Louisiana_____ 93,500 — 100 93,450 77,250 
Coastal Louisiana____ 310,350 4 310,300 295.300 
‘Total Louisiana... ~ 382,000 444,000 403,850 100 403,750 372,550 
Arkensas _.._-_-____ 76,000 81,247 74,350 + 200 74,000 76,650 
Mississippi ....______ 60,000 84,400 — 300 82,850 53,950 
Se 2,000 1,100 — 50 1,100 700 
New M ‘ 98,000 109,000 102,500 edsitin 102,450 97,500 
New Mexico—Other__{ 450 sbi 450 350 
Wyoming --._.._____ 96,000 104,150 + 350 104,450 91,450 
Montang ~........_. 24,000 21,600 — 1,500 22,800 20,300 
Colecsa@e- =... 32,000 39,450 — 300 38,600 20,450 
California. ......_____ 845,000 §840,700 887,100 + 12,000 878,200 840,000 
Total United States 4,677,000 4,713,200 + 5,350 4,708,200 4,473,900 
**Pennsylvania Grade (included above) ___ 56,350 + 4,300 60,250 50,900 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed. forecasts. They include the 
condensate that is moved in crude pipe lines. The A. P. I. figures are crude oil only. 
As requirements may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, con- 
templated withdrawals from crude inventories must be deducted, as pointed out 
by the Bureau from its estimated requirements to determine the amount of new 
crude to be produced. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Dec. 26, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Dec. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 8 to 11 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED DEC. 28, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis——————————_—_ 

§Gasoline ¢Finish’d tStks. of {Stks. 








% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
Bast Coast .....__ —_— 995. 767 - 91.4 2,103 19,978 7,994 21,531 8,966 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1______ 76.3. 106 69.9 327 2,474 441 551 310 
District No. 2-._.._... 84.7 60 96.8 189 1,014 42 110 182 
eee, Bya........ 874 °793 91.1 2,958 16,974 1,711 6,257 4,159 
Okla., Kans., Mo...... 783 386 82.3 1,434 2,939 995 2,788 1,285 
Inland Texas -._..-- 59.8 232 70.3 1,037 3,693 391 522 742 
Texas Gulf Coast._...00 89.2 1,260 102.8 3,663 14,337 3,124 10,494 6,836 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 97.4 351 109.3 1,128 4,843 1,379 3,608 2,096 
No. La. & Arkansas... 55.9. 67 53.2 170 1,781 269 494 122 
Rocky Mountain— 
New Mexico_____-- 19.0 12 92.3 36 107 15 36 41 
Other Rocky Mt.... 70.9 129 78.2 380 2,022 114 442 608 
California -.......-__ 85.5 811 81.6 2,179 16,964 706 12,108 28,080 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Dec. 28, 1946. 85.8 4,968 89.4 15,604 93,126 17,181 58,941 53,427 
Total. U. S. B. of M. 
Dasis Dec. 21, 1946. 85.8 4,820 86.7 15,195 89,554 17,815 60,608 54,217 
Total,.U. S. B. of M. 
Dee 9, 1945__.__. 4,706 14,286 196,198 10,243 36,403 41,679 


Tneludes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,365,000 barrels. Includes unfinished 
stocks of 8,233,000 barrels. ‘%Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 

etransit and in pipe lines. §In addition, there were 2,105,000 barrels of kerosine. 
5,931,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oi] and 8,181 barrels of residual fuel 
oil during the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, which compares with 1,928,000 
barrels, 5,789,000 barrels and 8,419,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 2,035,000 barrels, 4,971,000 barrels and 8,957000 barrels, respectively, in the 


week ended Dec. 29, 1945. 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Dec: 31 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the New 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and the 
volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all] members 
of these exchanges in the week ended Dec. 14, continuing a series 
of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. Short 
sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers, during the week ended Dec. 14 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 3,034,269 shares, which amount was 16.81% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,022,326 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Dec. 7 ot 
2,304,871 shares, or 17.56% of the total trading of 6,560,560 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended Dec. 14 amounted to 717,100 shares, or 16.52% of the* 
total volume on that Exchange of 2,170,055 shares. During the week 
ended Dec. 7 trading for the account of Curb members of 459,435 
shares was 14.57% of the total trading of 1,576,655. 


Total Reund-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Kound-Let Stock 
Transactions fer Account of .Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED DEC. 14, 1946 
Total for Week 


ot 
/@ 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 



























































Short sales 408,020 
ROR in ait BBG Ss OR Ea Dc NS RR AN ce SS 8,614,300 
Total sales__ Powe 9,022,320 
8. Round-Lot Transactions ior Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registened— 
Total purchases 978,800 
ON SSR SRS A SEE 225,800 
tOther sales____ 778,740 
Total sales 1,004,540 10.99 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 199,190 
Short sales....... 36,000 
tOther sales__ 177,130 
Total sales 213,130 2.28 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_______~ 344,350. 
Short sales____- 30,390 
{Other sales 263,869 
Total sales__ 294,259 3.54 
4. Total— 
Total purchases___ aw . 1,522,340 
Short sales____..__. 292,190 
tOther sales___-_- 1,219,739 
Total sales 1,511,929 16.81 





Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK’ ENDED DEC. 14, 1946 
Total for Week 


a 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 








Short sales______ 51,270 
tOther sales 2,118,785 
EEE ME LRAT LOR 2,170,055 





B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactlons of specia:ists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 

































































Total purchases___ 209,030 
Short sales___ 38,850 
tOther sales. 220,655 
Total sales 2% 259,505 10.80 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases___ 30,310 
Short sales____- 2,950 
+Other sales___- 32,960 
Total sales__ eS SS 35,910 1.52 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_______ 132,290 
Short sales____.____ rare 2,800 
tOther sales____- 47,255 
Total sales 50,055 4.20 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 371,630 
IT a cs alee cal hp nmiecmeameipabenemiaiaas 44,600 
tOther sales 300,870 
Total sales RPT TREMOR Se Seer © 345,470 16.52 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Ascount of Specialists— 
Custcmers’ short sales = 0 
§Customers’ other sales 97,504 
Total purchases 97,504 
Total sales 87,503 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted frcm restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are inciuded with ‘‘other sales.” 

$Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are included with ‘other sales.” 





Commercial Paper Outstanding on Nov. 29 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
from commercial paper dealers show a total of $226,800,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on Nov. 29, compared with $201,500,000 on 
Oct. 31, 1946, and $156,000,000 on Nov. 30, 1945. 

The following are the totals for the last two years: 










































































1946— $ 1945— $ 
SIS 5 cep isan ain manera tn astereanieni en 226,800,000 Oct. 31 127,100,000 
ER SRE ay RE SOE one 201,500,000 Sep. 28 111,100,000 
Sep. 30 me SES IS Eien nnmocnenae 110,200,000 
Aug._31 141,600,000. July 31 106,800,000 
July 31 130,800,000 Jun. 29 sis 100,800,000 
June 28 35 eeweee May 312... - 102,800,000 
May 30 126,000,000 Apr. 30 118,600,900 
Apr. 30 ~. 148,700,000. Mar. 30__- 146,700,000 
Mar. 29 171,500,000 Feb. 28 157,300,000 
Feb. 28 178,200,000 Jan. 31 162,400,000 
Jan. Jl 173,700,000 
: 1944— 
1945— Mec. 30. 166, see | 
Dec. 31 900 ES Mt oa eenapcntndngetatinnen anti 166,900,000. ' 
. Nov. 30 ~ 386,108,000 j 


~. 


U. S. Antarctic 
Policy Stated 


Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on Dec. 27 reiterated the 
United States policy in the Ant- 
arctic area, which does not rec- 
ognize any claims there of other 
nations and makes none for it- 
self, reserving, however, all rights 
which it may have in the South 
Polar region. Mr. Acheson pointed 
out, according to Washington ad- 
vices to the New York “Times,” 
that claims have been asserted for 
the United States by private cit- 
izens, including Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, who, a Navy an- 
nouncement states, is to sail from 
Norfolk, Va., to command the Ant- 
arctic Expedition now en route 
to Little America, on the aircraft 
carrier, Philippine Sea. From the 
“Times” Washington account we 
quote: 

“The carrier will rendezvous 
with vessels of the central group 
of Task Force 68, which already 
is operating in the Ross Sea. When 
the carrier is 400 to 500 miles 
from Little America, planes will 
leave her deck to take Admiral 
Byrd and others to the Ross Shelf 
ice, where a landing strip will be 
ready. 

“The Marguerite Bay region in 
Antarctica will be the objective 
of another expedition that will 
leave the United States next 
month. An independent, private 
American expedition, this will be 
led by Comdr. Finn Ronne, a 
Naval Reserve officer. By Act of 
Congress a Navy vessel has been 
lent to him. 


“Mr. Acheson did not elaborate 
upon his brief, oral. assertion con- 
cerning non-recognition of claims 
in Antarctica. It was regarded as 
merely a reaffirmation of a posi- 
tion that long has been taken by 
the United States. 


“But he confirmed London press 
reports that the State Department 
had not requested the British Gov- 
ernment to remove the British ex- 


pedition from Marguerite Bay, 
where it long has been. It has not 
occupied the huts nor used the 
property the Byrd Expedition left 
there in 1941, he said.” 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Dec. 
31 a summary of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended Dec. 21, continuing 
a series of current figures being 
published by the Commission. The 
figures are based upon reports 
filed with the Commission by the 


odd-lot dealers and specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 














AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Dec. 21, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers- - Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders_..._..____ 26,428 
Number of shares_________ —_ 811,533 
Dollar value_......+...._... $32,064,164 
Odd-lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales.___ 154 
*Customers’ other sales____ 26,532 
Customers’ total sales____ 26,686 
Number of Shares: ; 
Customers’ short: sales____ 6,290 
*“Customers’ other sales____ 804,145 
Customers’ total: sales:___ ~ 610.435 
Deer Vemma. $28,869,701 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers—— 
Number of Shares: 
Short. saleso so 0 
TOther seleg 240,550 
OCIA A 240,550 
Round-lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares... 249.200 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are 
a ee ow sales." z ag 
ales to offset customers’  dd-lot ordere 
she gpa to agence lors position which 
ie Han @ round lois. “esorte 
“other sales.” a 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Dec. 28, 1946 Off Because of Holiday 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, 
which included the Christmas holiday, totaled 627,967 cars, a decrease 
of 208,214 cars, or 24.9% below the preceding week, the Association 
of American Railroads announced on Jan. 3, 1947. The current fig- 
ure, however, was an increase of 121,990 cars, or 24.1%, above the 
corresponding week in 1945, and an increase of 43,091 cars, or 7.4% 
above the same week in 1944, which periods also included the Christ- 
mas holiday. 

Loading of revenue freight on the railroads of the United States 
in the year 1946 totaled 41,341,205 cars, a decrease of 576,915 cars, or 
1.4% below the preceding year. 

The Association, in reviewing the week ended Dec. 28, 1946, fur- 
ther reported: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 286,983 cars, a decrease of 
86,325 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 52,383 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
97,677 cars, a decrease of 24,588 cars below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 10,022 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Coal loading amounted to 135,969 cars, a decrease of 62,341 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 35,046 cars abdéve the 
corresponding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 44,553 cars, a decrease 
of 8,778 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 9,708 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Dec, 28 
totaled 31,112 cars, a decrease of 5,504 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 7,935 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Livestock loading amounted to 11,153 cars, a decrease of 4,500 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 326 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of Dec. 28 totaled 8,203 cars, a decrease 
of 3,712 ears below the preceding week, and a decrease of 342 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 27,605 cars, a decrease of 18,916 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 11,766 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 


Ore loading amounted to 10,194 cars, a decrease of 2,298 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,479 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 13,833 cars, a decrease of 468 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 912 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1945, 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945, and all reported increases compared with same week 
in 1944 except the Southwestern. 





























1946 1945 1944 
4 weeks of January. 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
4 weeks of February. with ~ 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 | 
6 weeks of March.._- 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
4 weeks of April__._______ 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,646 
4 weeks of May _---~ = Fn 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
6 weeks of June 4,062,911 4,366,516 4,338,686 
4 weeks of July____.- 3,406,874 3,379,284 3,459,830 
5 weeks of August “ 4,478,446 4,100,512 4,473,872 
@ weeks of September...__....___..__.._.__ 3,517,188 3,255,757 3,527,162 
>... A re Seen 3,680,314 3,151,185 3,598,245 
@ weens. of November... 22220053. 4,220,275 4,011,044 4,172,739 
ee ee oe 729,084 776,376 793,156 
». 2 Ree | See aR rE re eee a iecee 828,787 771,594 750,242 
.. . & 2 aR eee Dr Asien emer 836,181 687,845 762,972 
Week of Dec. 28. Splisdetirtis ghansindaienctdinhiecsandtangoes 627,967 505,977 584,876 
, | as eceeiceinmearsbaroadaiesicn 41,341,205 41,918,120 43,408,295 
Total loadings by commodities in 1946 compared with 1945 
follow: 
1946 1945 % Change 
Grain and grain products____.________ hb ies 2,497,336 2,733,968 — 8.7 
Livestock a adie : 924,016 893,525 + 3.4 
Coal aio siabehiaieitt ‘ 8,005,162 8,296,208 — 3.5 
Coke A / Pie deinen 586,947 694,707 —15.5 
Forest products Bikoge nS. aS 5 2,263,567 2,038,992 +11.0 
Ore _. we ; . CR TES ESSE a PITT 1,995,172 2,474,336 —19.4 
Merchandise, l.c.l...- we staid Pings teak 6,336,465 5,528,509 +14.6 
Miscellaneous ______ WEE secibetie teres i 18,732,540 19,257,875 — 2.7 
Ra eae d-sitehinierel 41,341,205 41,918,120 — 1.4 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Dec. 28, 1946. 


During this period 114 roads reported gains over the week ended 
Dec. 29, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED -AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED DEC. 28 














































































































































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Ka ag ya Received from 

Freight Loaded —Connections— 

Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Ann Arbor.-_-_- ~~ 315 307 237 1,267 1,031 
Bangor & Aroostook 1,425 2,288 1,634 406 313 
Boston & Maine___--_ 5,859 5,422 4,822 11,432 11,521 
Chicago, Indianapolis: & Louisville__. 1,132 795 969 2,168 1,455 
Central Indiana 29 13 24 54 31 
Central Vermont__- 795 794 798 2,138 2,156 
Delaware & Hudson-..--~~..-... — 3,569 3,217 3,485 11,027 10,061 
Delaware; Lackawanna & Western... 5,843 5,139 5,543 8,606 6,991 
Detrait & Mackinac_._....._.......... 216 158 102 253 152 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_.....--___. 1,863 1,500 1,359 1,128 1,245 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_._.---. 343 261 272 3,842 2,347 
Erie 9,572 7,527 9,051 13,925 12,457 
Grand Trunk Western 3,601 2,157 2,781 8,122 7,298 
Rehigh & Hudson River... <i 109 97 158 2.968 2,132 
Lehigh & New England 1,846 1,182 1,164 1,633 1,196 
Lehigh Valley mame 6,429 5,306 5,627 7,550 6,399 
Maine Central 2,187 1,996 1,602 3,034 3,792 
Monongahela 4,354 4,077 4,149 240 179 
Montour —_..__- 2,109 1,650 1,740 22 17 
Wew York Central Lines_........... 39,239 31,352 35,273 45,674 35,910 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford__..._ urioain 7,819 7,977 1,777 13,803 12,539 
New York, Ontario & Western__.____ 816 678 745 2,447 1,689 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__.__-- 4,886 3,827 5,018 13,361 10,547 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western... 276 317 337 1,194 1,688 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 5,085 5,683 6,101 7,675 5,344 
Pere Marquette___ 4,890 3,546 3,745 7,383 5,199 
Pittsburg & Shawmut 870 652 465 21 8 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern___. 227 151 141 112 159 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__....... 619 602 698 2,050 1,594 
Rutland a 287 259 283 1,034 935 
Wabash _.<_. 4,926 4.005 4,434 10,241 9,235 
Wheeling & Leake trie__________.____ 4,014 3,077 3,652 3,552 3,067 
EURE > chdiswcinn es 125,550 106,012 114,286 188,362 158,687 























nates Total Revenue recerved trom | Mtg. Financing by — 
reight Loaded 
Allegheny District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 x 1945 . 
a meas 438 ap tat 10 Life Insurance Gos 
Baltumore & Ohio... — 32,942 26,348 28,729 21'161 17.343 bl 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 1,233 981 1,423 1,682 1,028 2 
Cambria & Indiana________________- 913 729 1,110 16 Increased in Year 
—— R. of New Jersey__...... “ae 3,889 4,818 16,671 13,500 
3 Sinai Niet Lualbiswbcbaie techisbionaitiase 288 367 66 4 ; : 
Sumperiand & Pennsyivania____.._~- 20 214 121 7 4 With real estate mortgage fie: 
lugonter Valiey 57 9 80 3 5 gg increased sharply by the 
sland 1,146 976 1,119 4,206 4,120| life insurance co 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_._______ 1,368 1,066 1,468 1,800 1,467 country durin ee Pai pps 
Pennsyivania System__--__-_________ 63,811 50,797 57,734 47505 42.919 8 » the total o 
anaiohamns ~------=-----— —- Moe. eye. 10908 | cae such nc pe. owned by the life 
vulon (hrtts 53 17,064 3,843 2,564| Companies at year-end are esti- 
Western Marylaud__ . : 
y 3,404 2,367 2,709 9,602 9,277 | mated to be $7,000,000,000 up more 
Total 137,715 111,360 128,242 130,260 . 114,544| than $350,000,000 if the year, the 
@ccthtiiede Wetniee~. = Institute of Life Insurance _re- 
Chesapeake & Omio______________- -- 19,975 15,184 18,193 9,608 7,564 ported on Dec. 29. The advices 
Norfolk & Western__-___--_--___--__ 14,619 9,886 = 12.832 s«5,626 © 4,767 | Stated that the greater part of the 
Virginian 2,311 1,904 2,696 1,338 985 | years gain in mortgage financing 
Total 36,905 26,974 33,721 16,572 13,316 ola Fag ont geass 
= ‘ mortgages 
Seuthern District— . 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___-- il 240 126 158 227 144 ow mE tue taabaea ie of 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._.__.-~~. 551 446 533 1,888 1.364 | 2Pproximately ’ ’ . Farm 
Atlante, Birmingham 4 Coast llicighnsihigra . am : t t + t| mortgages showed a rise of about 
tlantic Coast Line...._.___.._..___. 095 074 8,710 8,570 7,587 | $25.0 P i ta 
Central of Georgia____._____________. 2,187 1,790 2,183 3.712 2'778 $ 4 nay be a of $800. 
Charleston & Western Carolina______ >. 248 174 236 1,183 913| ages increased by almo ve 
Cinehiield— a ie 1,242 678 1,020 2,775 2,242 | 000,000. The Institute further said: 
us RS EE ee 78 154 164 263 185 6 
Durham & Southern___--_---_-----__ 69 71 79 489 4g0|, otal new mortgage purchases 
Florida East Coast__________________. 2,312 2,078 2,298 1,755 1,188|in 1946 by the life companies ap- 
pane “4 ile Midland __----~--------__. oe Fs Pe ‘ oo "i “an proximated $1,600,000,000, topping 
Georgia & Florida_____________--___- 209 170 313 616 ‘sig| the billion dollar mark for the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__.__._--.___--... 3,839 2,935 2,807 3,562 2,625| first time in many years, and ex- 
a SS a ie 7. 13,805 11,532| ceeding such purchases in 1945 
Louisville & Nashville..._____________ 20,414 5,005 17,556 8,724 7,569 
Mscon, Dublin & Savannah_______---. 145 105 99 850 669 by $600,000,000. Holdings of fore- 
Mississippi Central__________________. 240 116 165 358 314| closed real estate were further re- 
Nashville, eee OSU abate 2,626 at ase aoee a ee duced by sales of many milliorts 
Norfolk Southern___ fice! 693 81 342 1, : s 
Piedmont Northern________..___.__. 231 227 297 1'622 i'26g| uring the year and at year-end 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________-- 203 148 207 7,680 7,007 | total real estate holdings, includ- 
—— ra erg ---~--------------- BS Rea ae oh'naa Stee ing home office properties, hous- 
Southern System____.._. _._.......... J ‘ . ‘ : : * 
Tennessee Central_____________--___- 544 288 402 729 733|1ng projects and real oviate held 
Winston-Salem Southbound_________ ee 76 77 79 861 549 rs re de patente as weil ae he 
oe — ™ oreclosed properties, were value 
> ss 93,856 74,442 85,757 96,441 78,007 at $750,000,000, about $100,000,000 
” 
Northwestern District — less than at the close of 1945. 
Chicago & North Western__...._----~— 12,300 11,340 11,551 13,737 10,865 scaibinaiicsentiil 
Chicago Great Western___--~..--~--~-- -_ 2,098 1,946 1,996 3,497 2,915 \ 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.____-___ — 16,919 14,295 16,826 10,638 8,827 Result of T 
Chieago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____. 3,096 2,975 3,031 4,140 3,391 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___.-___ 862 857 962 290 221 a Mr 
Duluth, South Shore é& Atiantic___--_- 449 411 391 504 367 Bill Offeri r 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern _—_—___. cy eae 7,881 6,446 " ase 10,374 9,014 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__--~-~_. 388 92 p 
Great Northera._______.__-__.____ 9,959 8,015 9,090 4,670 3,728| The Secretary of the Treasury 
Green Bay d Western—_—— 338 349 3a 73 621 anEenen on py oat the 
Lake Superior & peming——_....~--. g 
Minneapolis & St. RR RNA ORR 1,691 1,544 1,617 2,601 1,852 tenders for ; ve or 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M.____.__-_-__. 4'446 3.923 3.736 3.323 2'a4g|thereabout of 91-day easury | 
acific_____ 8,402 6,410 7,202 4,688 3,51¢+bills ta. be a pee cimsae = 
Spokane International 99 46 34 9 mature April 3, which were of- 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle________ Sian 1,720 1,103 1,506 2,489 1,686! fered on Dec. 27, were opened at 
Total 70,860 60,166 66,857 62,237 50,354} the Federal Reserve Banks, “on 
r Dec. 30. 
Central Western District — Total applied for, $2,892,507,000. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___--__- 23,204 16,299 17,820 10,003 7,731 T PP a $ 1.311.177.000 
2 Ate ‘ : otal accepted, $1, 317T, 
Alton_ = 5 3,016 2,005 2,535 3,726 2,715}, 
Bingham é& Garfield__._______________ 223 184 340 66 44/ (includes $19,040,000 entered cn 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___-----. 18,177 14,480 15,381 11,603 9,220!q fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__--.--~-- Re 2,650 1,841 2,374 772 729 accepted in full) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______- 11,114 8,866 9,967 12,947 9,345 A ice. 99.9054: : 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois________-- ni 2,291 1,834 1,947 3,157 2,521 verage price, 99.905-+ ; equiva- 
Colorado & Southern a conan 621 479 466 1,653 1,368/lJent rate of discount  approxi- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___..--_ 3,135 2,084 3,125 4,468 3,674 mately 0.374% per annum. 
Denver & Salt Lake__.___----_------- 896 652 491 47 “| Ramee af aes ted etiti 
Fort Worth & Denver City_____-----~-. 865 524 473 1,263 1,046 : g a p competitive 
Ditnets Terminal... .__- ___.......- 1,854 1,561 = _ 1,360 bids: 
Missouri-Illinois__ 883 688 2 High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
Nevada Northern_________-_______-_- 1,342 1,373 1,441 130 106 Penis a meres m ve t — 2 
North Western Pacific_______...-~-~--. 519 278 424 554 356 u pprox y 0 
Peoria & Pekin Union___....--.------ 9 _ 12 10 0 0| per annum, ; 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ________--_. 21,603 17,196 22,090 9,770 | Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 12 0 266 66 + dis t imatel 0.376% 
Union Pacific System 16,107 12.268 13,888 12,227 9.716 iscoun approximately . 0 
tapi taebetiaeaisS 617 5 2 per annum. 
,102 1,624 2,744 2,273 ‘ 
Western Pacific___ sr : 30% of the amount bid for at 
| RES 110,656 84,206 97,979 77,292 60,003; the low price was accepted. 
There was a maturity of a sim- 
Geothwariecs oon agan 292 300 264 731 707| ilar issue of bills on Jan. 2 in the 
Burlington-Rock Island__--------~-~--. 
Gul? Genet Siete nee: 3,737 3,676 4,631 2,084 2,007} amount of $1,306,922,000. 
International-Great Northern___-~~--. 1,645 1,326 1,881 3,331 2,902 
tK. O. & G.-M. V.-O. C.-A.-A.__---~---. +a ; = . art i 1,303 
Rt i ea 2,62 s : 5 2, ° 
perce | yt oe a oe SN 1,800 1,802 2,332 2,088 1,877 W eekly Lumber Shipments 
Madison_______--- aie 228 247 234 1,218 892 ° 
saeanaat os Aiaeans tailiteven siedinancnaieans § 30 69 § 282 16.7% Above P roduction 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines__------ 4,431 3.873 5,518 4,103 =—_2.853) According to the National Lum- 
Ho one = eA ARE EE 14,322 10,867 12,289 13,264 11,118 M fact ‘ati 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__------------ 155 52 55 257 is2!ber Manufacturers Association, 
St. Louis-San Francisco________--_--- 8,266 6,074 7,403 6,349 5,354| lumber shipments of 398 mills re- 
8t. Louis-Southwestern___--_----_---. 2,383 1,852 2,749 4,263 3,937| porting to the National Lumber 
Sha anp of ted ni gapgecemeanmaane anes yo} Son: ae pias 6=Sts«é'og| Trade Barometer were 16.7% 
Tex ‘a c ’ , ” , ’ . 
ae Palla & Southern” palaces 78 93 93 58 52| above production for the week 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.-------—. 30 27 30 12 14| ending Dec. 28, 1946. In the same 
Total 52,425 42,817 58,034 53,346 44,467 pes’ 7% priecctlgthoel — 
. oO . pe 
tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. iIncludes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry.,| filled order files of the reporting 
Midland Valley Ry. and Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. mills, amounted to 61% of: stocks. 
NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 23 
Ht 4 ° days’ production at the current 
November Utility Gas Sales Continue Gains rate and gross stocks are equiva- 
Sales of utility gas to ultimate consumers in November rose |/¢"t to 37 days’ production. 
7.0% over a year ago to total 2,325,863,000 therms, according to the| For the year-to-date, shipments 
American Gas Association. This marked the fifth consecutive month | of reporting identical mills were 
in which gas sales showed an increase over the comparable month | 0.8% Par tard Fabaosssartens — 
of 1945. were 0.4% below production, 
Mixed gas sales shewed the greatest improvement with a gain Compared to the average cor- 
& : 
of 11.9% over last year, while manufactured gas and natural gas|responding week of 1935-1939, 
sales increased 6.8% each as compared with a year earlier. production of reporting mills was 
The following summary tabulates sales for November and for|5.2% above; shipments were 5.6 % 
the 12-month period ending Nov. 30, 1946 (in therms—000 omitted): | below; orders were 27.1% below. 
Period Ended Nov. 30— 1940-—Month—1945 1946—12 Months—1945 | Compared to the corr : 
Natural. Gag __..-..---~----.----- 2,045,6 * ; 22,778,695 22,914,998 week in 1945 production *@?*¥e- 
Manufact SS Eero + ey eee 176,073 164,839 2,153,826 2,079,614 ; , , » 
Mixed eR 104,113 93,037 1,241.641 ‘1.176.792 tease ~~ = one aioe yee 
: nts were 23.9% . 7 
Tosh ae 2,325,863 2,173,793 26,174,162 ‘ 





26,171,404 |new orders were 1.3% abov- 
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Htems About Banks and Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 189) 


Deposits totaled $24,735,776 
against $25,609,796 on Sept. 30, 
fast and $26,828,736 a year ago. 
‘The decline in deposits, it is noted, 
was due to a steady decrease in 
U. S. Government deposits which 
totaled $571,868 on Dec. 31, last, 
against $1,724,711 on Sept. 30, 
1946 and $6,071,399 on Dec. 31, 
1945. Surplus and undivided prof- 
its amounted to $767,655 compared 
with $762,303 on Sept. 30 and 
$611,385 a year ago. Loans and 
discounts were $5,480,809 at the 
close of the year compared with 
$5,175,894 three months earlier 
and $5,132,702 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
Holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities and municipal bonds to- 
taled $12,645,612 against $13,384,- 
220 and $15,308,878. Cash on hand 
and due from banks at the close of 
the year amounted to $6,391,667 
compared with $6,615,064 and 
$5,397,533. 


The statement of condition as 
of Dec. 31, 1946 of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York shows 
deposits of $78,652,479 as com- 
pared with $79,716,813 on Sept. 
30, 1946 and $95,139,601 a year 
ago. Surplus and undivided prof- 
its amounted to $3,817,913 as com- 
pared with $3,768,475 on Sept. 30, 
2946 and $3,624,458 a year ago. 
Cash in vault and with banks 
totaled $23,004,748 as compared 
with $19,788,042 on Sept. 30, 1946 
and $22,211,860 a year ago. U. S. 
Government Securities were $44,- 
825,407, as compared with $47,- 
020,393 on Sept. 30, 1946 and 
$49,852,878 a year ago. Loans and 

counts were $22,860,114 as com- 
pared with $19,987,863 on Sept. 
30, 1946 and $28,374,304 a year 
ago. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of Colonial Trust Company of 
New ,York announced on Dec. 30 
the following promotions: Wil- 
liam H. Bassett, Assistant Vice- 

sident, to be Vice-President; 
Joseph M. Sullivan, Walter H. 
Klaum and Arthur B. Stewart, 
Assistant Secretaries, to be As- 
sistant’ Vice-Presidents; George 
Ortner, Chief Clerk, to be Assist- 
ant attetary and Assistant Treas- 
urer, 


J.Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
poration reports total resources 
of ‘$79,337,377 on Dec. Si. 1¥40, 
against $74,490,852 on Sept. 30th. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
was, $7,037,301 against $8,588,883. 
VU. S. Government securities were 
against $35,400,062; 
customers’ liability on acceptances 
$12,660,939 compared with $15,- 
128,134: Surplus and undivided 
profits were $3,253,590 against 
*$3,189,209 in the previous quarter; 
amount due to customers was 
$54,194,577 against $48,346,705. 
Acceptances outstanding were 
$14,799,128 compared with $16,- 
081;731. 

Schroder Trust Company re- 
ported Dec. 31 resurces of $35,- 
367,684 compared with $38,958,200 
on Sept. 30th; cash and due from 
banks, $8,262,323 against $8,160,- 
944. U. S. Government securities 
totaled $19,455,959 against $23,- 
920,863; loans and discounts $7,- 
129,192: compared with $6,178,825. 
Surplus and undivided profits 
were’ $2,604,127 against $2,587,164. 
Deposits were $30,544,123 against 
$34)227,742. 


Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, reported, 
as.of Dec. 31, 1946, deposits of 
$25 274.886 and total resources of 
$39,756,147 against $37,618,806 and 

17 ,253 respectively as of Dec. 

» 1945. Cash on hand and due 
rom banks amounted to $9,250,- 
949 against $9,922,247. Holdings 
of U. S. Government securities 

totaled $9,890,655 against $16,874,- 
401. sdsoans and discounts were 
$11,668,949 against $9,400,785. 
remained unchanged at 
,000. Surplus had been in- 
sed from $1,400,000 to $1,500,- 


000 and undivided profits had 
been increased from $468,237 to 
$561,407. 


At the year end, The Bank for 
Savings, New York’s oldest sav- 
ings bank, honored several of its 
seniors. To Henry J. Helck, As- 
sistant Vice-President in charge 
of the bank’s Yorkville office, and 
to William D Newton, Assistant 
Comptroller at the Main office, 
DeCoursey Fales, President of the 
bank, presented silver bowls suit- 
ably engraved to mark 40 years 
of service. Thomas A. Cornwall 
received a gold watch commemo- 
rating 25 years with the bank and 
was made a member of the Twen- 
ty-Five Year Club. 


The statement of condition of 
Brooklyn Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. as of Dec. 31, 
made public Jan. 3, showed total 
deposits of $235,134,367 and total 
resources of $253,410,203, compar- 
ing with $254,809,392 and $272,- 
665,009, respectively, on Sept. 30, 
1946. Cash on hand and due from 
banks was $59,770,278 against 
$58,643,113, while holdnigs of U.S. 
Government securities were 
$147,846,449 against $165,473,393. 
Total loans and bills purchased 
amounted to $33,633,509 against 
$36,161,114. The statement showed 
undivided profits of $1,637,401 
against $1,879,897, while reserve 
for contingencies was $1,220,497 
against $778,691. Capital and sur- 
plus were unchanged at $8,200,000 
and $5,600,000 respectively. 


The Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York reported 
as of Dec. 31, 1946, total deposits 
of $37,414,136 and total assets of 
$39,748,827, compared, respective- 
ly, with $36,627,446 and $38,482,- 
999 on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$9,715,219, against $8,902,048; 
holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities amounted to $20,- 
657,317 against $24,307,242; and 
loans and discounts to $7,710,989, 
against $4,170,064. Capital was in- 
creased from $850,000 to $1,000,- 
000, and surplus and undivided 
profits were $1,043,325, against 
$826,324 at the end of 1945. 


The statement of The Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. for the period ended 
Dec. 31, 1946, shows deposits on 
that date of $642,332,917, consist- 
ing of $12,756,031 of U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $629,576,886 
representing all other deposits. 
This compares with deposits of 
$629,124,342—$47,900,154 of U. S. 
Treasury deposits and $581,224,188 
covering all other deposits—re- 
ported on Sept. 30, 1946. Total 
resources amounted to $709,555,- 
087, compared with $694,124,620; 
cash and due from banks aggre- 
gated $224,584,827, compared with 
$178,061,968; U. S. Government 
securities, $330,341,131, against 
$359,285,254; state, county and 
municipal securities were $12,- 
209,153 versus $12,320,392; other 
securities $36,236,912, against 
$37,287,527; loans and discounts 
$99,407,175, compared with $101,- 
492.456. The capital stock of the 
bank at the end of December re- 
mained unchanged at $14,000,000. 
A transfer of $8,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus, in- 
creased the latter account to $36,- 
000,000. Undivided profits were 
$7,364,253, compared with $14,- 
356,463 at the end of September. 











Land Title Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia on Jan, 2 
broke with “Bank Day” tradition 
when it announced that it had 
changed its annual meeting date 
from the customary second Tues- 
day in January to the fourth Mon- 
day in January. 


Second National Bank of Phila- 
delphia in its statement of con- 
dition as of Dec. 31, 1946, reports 
total assets of $21,629,896, com- 








pared with $22,967,968 at the close Dec. 31, 1946, which showed capi- 
of 1945. Capital funds showed an‘ tal of $6,000,000, surplus of $11,- 


increase of $312,244 during the 
12-month period to reach a new 
high of $1,823,194 at the year end. 
Total deposits, exclusive of U. S. 
Government, climbed to $19,256,- 
027, compared with $16,497,141 
at the end of 1945, or an increase 
of $2,758,885. Cash on hand to- 
taled $4,312,245, compared with 
$3,911,577 a year ago and U. S. 
Government securities amounted 
to $13,286,968 against $16,067,301. 
Loans and discounts at the end 
of 1946 totaled $2,840,803, an in- 
crease of $871,173 during the year 
and mortgages and FHA insured 
loans totaled $494,639, an increase 
of $70,570 over last year. 


The Harrisburg Trust Company 
of Harrisburg, Pa. made a year- 
end announcement of the elec- 
tion and promotion of the follow- 
ing officers: 

George W. Reily, III, was elected 
Vice-President and _ Secretary, 
Karl W. Illigen an Assistant Vice- 
President, Henry M. Gross, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, and William 
C. Keller, Trust Analysts. 

Mr. Reily, III, has served as 
Secretary and a Director of the 
Trust Company since 1936. He is 
a Director of the Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank, the Harrisburg Rail- 
ways and the Harrisburg Bridge 
Co. Mr. Illigen became associated 
with the Harrisburg Trust Co. in 
December, 1945 on his release 
from active duty with the United 
States Navy as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander. Prior to his entrance 
into the Navy he was associated 
with the Investment Firm of Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Gross, Jr., a grandson of Edward 
Bailey, President of the Trust 
Co. from 1892 to 1918, came with 
the Trust Co. in February, 1946 
after four years in active duty 
with the United States Navy in 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Mr. 
Gross holds the Bronze Star 
awarded while serving as Execu- 
tive Officer of the USS Leutze. 
Mr. Keller has been associated 
with the Harrisburg Trust Co. 
since 1931. He is a direct de- 
cendant of John Peter Keller who 
was a member of the original 
Board of Directors of the Harris- 
burg Bank in 1814. 


Holman D. Pettibone, President 
of Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, Ill. has announced the 
following changes in personnel of 
the organization, effective Jan. 
Ist; J. Frank Bilger, Title Officer, 
with the company since 1913, has 
retired; Robert Kratovil has been 
appointed Title Officer: Fred O. 
Prescott, acting manager of the 
Credit Department, has been ap- 
pointed Credit Manager; William 
M. Rice, formerly of Decatur, has 
been appointed Attorney in the 
Law Department. 

The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, Ill., announced 
in its statement of condition as of 
Dec. 31, 1946, that total deposits 
and total resources were $459,- 
006,255 and $496,623,829 respec- 
tively, compared with $550,006,336 
and $584,618,588 a year ago. Hold- 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions by the bank amounted at the 
end of 1946 to $172,671,027 against 
$134,090,272 on Dec. 31, 1945; cash 
and due from banks was $123,- 
433,122 compared with $153,504,- 
384; loans and discounts at the 
latest date are shown as $160,333,- 
154 against $134,662,096 last year. 
Capital and surplus remained un- 
changed at $8,000,000 and $12,- 
000,008, respectively, and undi- 
vided profits advanced from $2,- 
373,977 a year ago to $5,326,660 at 
the present time. 


Henry E. Atwood, President, 
announces that directors of First 
National Bank of Minneapolis 
have added $1,000,000 to the 
bank’s surplus by transfer of that 
2@mount from the undivided prof- 
its account. This increase is re- 
flected in:the bank’s report to the 





000,000 and undivided profits to- 
taling $3,006,182. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis reports that its oper- 
ating profits for 1946, after all 
expenses, taxes and depreciation, 
exclusive of recoveries on items 
previously charged off and profits 
from the sale of bonds from in- 
vestment account, were $517,564 
or $3.45 per share as against $610,- 
751 or $4.07 per share for 1945. 
Deposits at Dec. 31, 1946, were 
$120,383,406 as against $137,813,- 
014 a year ago. 


Harry Castle has been promoted 
to Manager of the Consumer Fi- 
nance Department of Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


The Birmingham Trust and Sav- 
ings‘ Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been converted into the 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
with a capital of $1,200,000, all 
common stock. The change be- 
came effective Dec. 20. John S. 
Coleman is President and John 
Maples Jr., Cashier. 


President A. P. Imahorn of the 
Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans, La., announced that un- 
der the bank’s retirement plan, 
Vice-President Fred W. Ellsworth 
will retire at the end of the year 
(1946), having served as an exec- 
utive officer of the bank since its 
founding. “During his banking 
career,” said Mr. Imahorn, “Mr. 
Eissworth has. been — associated 
with three prominent banks. For 
a number of years he was Man- 
ager of the Advertising and New 
Business Department of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. Later 
he became Secretary and Adver- 
tising Manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and 
for the past decade and more he 
has been Vice-President of our 
bank, supervising our advertising 
and public relations activities,” 
Mr. Imahorn added: 

“A charter member of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association, 
Mr. Ellsworth was its president in 
1920 and for 15 years has been a 
member of its Senior Advisory 
Council. He is also a charter mem- 
ber of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers, and was its Presi- 
Gent in 1919. He has been an ac- 
tive member of the American 
Bankers Association for many 
years; has served on its Executive 
Council, on the Executive Council 
of the Trust Division, and as 
Chairman of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission. 

“Mr. Ellsworth states that he 
will remain reasonably active, 
having established an office in the 
Hibernia Bank Building where he 
will engage in the advertising 
business, specializing in advertis- 
ing for banks.” 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of The Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Tex., 
held on December 27, Estil Vance 
of Texarkana was elected Vice- 
President, it has been announced 
by R. E. Harding, President of the 
bank. Mr. Vance is now Vice- 
President of the State National 
Bank, Texarkana, with which in- 
stitution he has been actively as- 
sociated since 1929. He is a grad- 
uate of Texas A & M College, 
class of 1927 and Harvard School 
of Business, class of 1929. 

The Board of Directors also de- 
clared the usual semi-annual div- 
idend of 4%, amounting to $140,- 
600,000, on the capital stock of 
the bank—$3,500,000. 


Bank of America’s year end 
statement of condition reveals an 
increase in surplus of $13,500,000 
to a new total of $110,000,000; also 
earnings, deposits, total resources, 
loans and capital funds at new 
high levels and a greatly increased 
reserve accumulated as insurance 
egainst any possible future losses. 
At Dec: 31, 1946; deposits totated 


Comptroller of Currency as _ of, $5,415,849,000, an increase of $76,- 





542,060 during the year. U.S. War 
Loan deposits, included in this to- 
tal, amounted to $62,800,000 as 
compared with $439,000,000 a year 
ago. Net increase in deposits, ex- 
clusive of war loan, was $452,742,- 
000 for the year. Total resources 
were $5,765,525,000, a gain of 
$139,462,000 during the year. 

_ Loans and discounts outstand- 
ing at the year end aggregated 
$1,722,743,000, an increase of 
$704,002,000 over a year ago. The 
increase was made up approxi- 
mately as follows: Commercial 
loans, $257,000,000; real estate 
loans, $287,000,000; instalment 
credit loans, $160,000,000. Concur- 
rently, investments in securities 
declined $651,021,000 and amount- 
ed to $2,882,151,000 at the year 
end. Cash and cash items in- 
creased $49,938,000. 

Dividends paid increased $3,- 
454,487, or more than 25% in 1946, 
and amounted to $17,063,043. Aft- 
er use of $197,550 to retire pre- 
ferred stock, capital funds gained 
$11,702,000 and totaled $241,296,- 
000, not including the “Reserve 
for bad debts” which was in- 
creased $13,696,000 at the end of 
the year from earnings and 
amounted to $31,115,000. This is 
an unallocated reserve, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide pro- 
tection in addition to capital funds 
against any possible future loan 
losses. There were no known 
losses in the bank at the year end 
and all preferred stock was elimi- 
nated during the year, L. M. Gian- 
nini, President, pointed out. 

Earnings for the year were $58,- 
290,000. From this total $13,696,- 
000 was deducted for the above 
reserve, $12,635,000 was reserved 
for depreciation of bank premises 
and other real estate and amor- 
tization of bond premiums, and 
$1,032,000 was set up in reserves 
and applied to the revaluation of 
assets and absorption of losses 
other than loans. A profit-sharing 
bonus of $1,964,000 was provided 
for employees, an increase of 
$443,000 over last year. 


Reginald E. Knight, Superin- 
tendent of the Bank of Montreal’s 
foreign department, is retiring on 
pension and will be succeeded by 
John H. F. Turner. Mr. Turner, 
who was cotton administrator with 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for three years to April, 
1945, has had wide experience in 
this country and in England and 
France. Mr. Knight, who is retir- 
ing after 46 years in banking, has 
been Superintendent of the Bank 
of Montreal’s foreign department 
for the last ten years, and has 
been directly connected with the 
bank’s foreign business for over 
a quarter of a century. He will 
continue his service with the bank 
until May 1 next, and will act 
during the intervening period in 
an advisory capacity. 


Cable advices received from 
London by the New York repre=- 
sentatives of Barclays Bank Lim- 
ited are to the effect that the bank 
has declared dividends for the 
year 1946 similar to 1945, that is 
to say, 10% on the “A” stock and 
14% on the “B” and “C” stock, 
which are the same dividends 
which have been distributed for 
many. years. The net profit of 
Barclays Bank Limited for the 
year 1946 amounted to £1,676,- 
403.4.8. The reserve fund -has 
been increased by £1,000,000, 
making a total of £12,250,000. 
This increase is made up of 
£ 250.000 taken from the amount 
of £714,051.15.11. brought for- 
ward from 1945 and £150,000 
taken from the reserve set aside 
for special contingencies during 
the war and now no longer re- 
quired. The balance of the amount 
brought forward from 1945, name— 
ly, £464,051.15.11. has been added 
to the net profit of £$1.676,403.4.8. 
making a total of £2.140,455.-7. 
Special anvropriations from vrof- 
its have been made, as follows: 
£250,000. to Contingency Ac~- 
count; £250,000. to Premises Ac~- 
enunt an? £13,515. -to Staff Wid- 
ows Fund, 





